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PREFACE. 


It ^^•as not Avitliout much hesitation that I under- 
took to write this narrative of the events, wliich have 
imparted so painful a celebrity to the years 1857-58, 
and left behind them such terrible remembrances. 
Publicly and privately I had been frequently urged 
to do so, before I could consent to take upon myself 
a responsibilit}^, which could not sit lightly on any 
one capable of appreciating the magnitude of the 
events themselves and of the man}’- grave questions 
which thc}'^ suggested. If, indeed, it had not been 
that, in course of time, I found, either actuall}'^ in 
mj^ hands or within ni}?^ reach, materials of history 
such as it was at least improbable that any other 
vu'iter could obtain, I should not have ventured upon 
so difficult a task. But having many important 
collections of papers in my possession, and having 
received promises of further assistance from surviv- 
ing actors in the scenes to be described, I felt that, 
though many might write a better history of the 
Sepoy AYar, no one could write a more truthful one. 
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So, relying on these external advantages to com- 
pensate all inherent deficiencies, I commenced what 
I knew must be a labour of years, but what I felt 
would be also a labour of love. My materials were 
too ample to be otherwise than most sparingly dis- 
played, The prodigal citation of authorities has its 
advantages ; but it encumbers ike text, it impedes 
the narrative, and swells to inordinate dimensions 
the record of historical events. On a former occa- 
sion, when I laid before the public an account of a 
series of important transactions, mainly derived from 
original documents, public and private, I quoted 
those documents freely both in the text and in the 
notes. As I was at that time wholly unlcnomi to 
the public, it was necessary that I should cite chapter 
and verse to obtain credence for my statements. 
There was no ostensible reason why I should have 
known more about those transactions than any other 
writer (for it was merely the accident of private 
friendshqos and associations that placed such pro- 
fuse materials in my possession), and it seemed to be 
imperative upon me therefore to produce my cre- 
dentials. But, believing that this necessity no longer 
exists, I have in the present work abstained from 
adducing my authorities, for the mere purpose of 
substantiating my statements. I have quoted the 
voluminous correspondence in my possession only 
where there is some dramatic force and propriet}^^ in 
the words cited, or when they appear calculated, 
without impeding the narrative, to give colour and 
vitality to the story. 

And here I may observe that, as on former occa- 
sions, the historical materials which I have moulded 
into this narrative are rather of a private than of 
a public character. I have made but little use 
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of rcconlvd ofliriiil dorninoiiff:. I do not mcmi 
ilint accept io puch dncninoiHs Imp not been ex- 
(iviiifly Pt I'vicoablr- io mo; Imt lliat it Imp ratluT 
affordoil tin- nu rom Oif vovifvinir or la^rri.a'fintr Ptat(:- 
nifuts riH’civod tVom oiin-r pomvts timn it bap snp- 
])lio(l nil* v> iib oviyinal maO'rialp. S(» far a^ vcpjmrtp 
the ar<Mmndation uf fa<x>=, this Hiplnj-y would liave 
dilVori d but pliLdiily frosn wlia; it ip. if 1 bail never 
pa'ped tiu- door of ;! publle ofnee : and. Generally, 
the p.-niHr 7nay la; paid of iIk* opinionp wliieli I 
liavi' f’Xjires-ffl. Tlio^-p npii)ii*;tp, wliftlier .‘'ound nr 
nn^otuul. are euiively my own per.~onal opinions — 
opinions in many iimtaneep firmed lonii ;»iro, and 
eonlirmed |.y later (tvojits and more mature mnsi- 
deration. No nju’ imt mysriris re'^pom'ible fir tliein ; 
no fine else is in any wa.y identifu'd will; tli<-m. In 
tin*, wide ranire nfimpury embr.ae^al by ibe mnsideva- 
lion of the maniftld eauses of ;|ie nmeat eonvulsion of 
ISriT. almost every tirave (pn-siion of Indian oovern- 
mem and admini>tr.uion jnvssep forward, witli more 
or less im]>ornini5y. fu* notire. "Wliere, on many 
points, opinions v.ldely ditVer, and the policy, wliidi 
ilie jtraejieal exjire.'-'ion of them, tak(,‘P various 
phapffs, it is a nece'-sity that lh<- writer of cotempo- 
rary history, in the exerrisc; of inde])endent llunitrlit. 
sliould find liimself dissentinir from the doetrinos and 
disajijiroving the, aetionp of some, authorities, living 
and dead, who are worthy of all admiration and re- 
spect. It is fortunate, when, as in the present in- 
stance, this ditference of o])inion involves no diminu- 
tion of esteem, and the historian can discern worlby 
motives, and benevolent designs, and generous striv- 
ings afti'i* good, in tho.se whose ways he may think 
erroiHious and whose eonr.se of action he may deem 
unwise. 
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Indeed, the errors of -vvliich I liave freely spokeit 
were, for the most part, strivings after good. It was 
in the over-eager pursuit of I-Iu7nauity and Civilisa- 
tion that Indian statesmen of the new school were 
betrayed into the excesses which have been so gi’iev- 
ously visited upon the nation. The story of the 
Indian Rebellion of 1857 is, perhaps, the most signal 
illustration of our groat national character ever yet 
recorded in the annals of our countiy. It was the 
vehement self-assertion of the Englislnnan that pro- 
duced this conflagration ; it was the same vehement 
self-assertion that enabled him, by God’s blessing, to 
trample it out. It was a noble egotism, mighty alike 
in doing and in suffering, and it showed itself grandly 
capable of steadfnstl}^ confronting the dangers which 
it had brought down upon itself. If I have any pre- 
dominant theoiy it is this; Because we Avere too 
English the great crisis arose ; but it Avas only be- 
cause Ave Avere English that, Avhen it arose, it did not 
utterly 0A’’erAvhelm us. 

It is my endeavour, also, to shoAV hoAv much both 
of the dangers Avhich threatened British dominion in 
the East, and of the success AAitli Avhich they Avere 
encountered, is assignable to the indiAudual characters 
of a fcAv eminent men. With this object I liaA'C sought 
to bring the reader face to face Avith the principal 
actors in the events of the Sej^oy War, and to take a 
personal interest in them. If it be true that the best 
history is that Avhich most nearly resembles a bundle 
of biographies, it is especially true Avhen said with 
reference to Indian history ; for noAvhere do the cha- 
racters of individual Englishmen impress themselves 
Avith a more vital reality upon the annals of the 
countiy in AAdiich they live ; noAvhere are there such 
great opportunities of independent action ; noAvhere 
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ni'c developed siicli capueities for evil or for good, as 
in our great Anglo-Tndinii Empire. If, then, in sncli 
a work ns tins, tlic biographical element were not 
prominently represented — if the individualities of 
such men ns Dalhousie and Canning, as Henry and 
John Lawrence, ns James Outram, as John Nichol- 
son, and TTerbert khlwnrdcs, were )iot duly illus- 
trated. there would be. not onlv a cold and colourless, 
but also an unfaithful, jncture of the origin and ])ro- 
gress of the ^Var. But it is to be remarked that, in 
proportion as the individ\iality of the English leaders 
is di.stinct and .sti'onjily marked, that of the chiefs of 
the insurrectionary movement is faint and undecided. 
In the fact of this contr.ast we .see the whole history 
of the success which, by God's providence, crowned 
the efforts of our countrymen. If the individual 
energies of the. leaders of the revolt had been com- 
mensurate with the power of the masses, we might 
have fiiiled to extinguish such a conflagration. But 
the whole tendency of the ICnglish .'system had been 
to crush out those energies; .so ag.ain, I say, we found 
in the very circumstances which had c.xcitcd the 
rehellion the very elements of onr success in sup- 
pressing it. Over the Indian Dead Level which that 
system had created, the English heroes marched tri- 
umphantly to victory. 

In conclusion, I have only to express my obliga- 
tions to those who have enabled me to write this 
History by supplying me with the materials of which 
it is composed. To the executors of the late Lord 
Canning, who placed in my hands the private and 
demi-official correspondence of the deceased states- 
man, extending over the whole term of his Indian 
administration, I am especially indebted. To Sir 
John Law’rcncc and Sir Herbert Edwardcs, who have 
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furnished me with the most valuable materials for 
my narrative of the rising in the Punjab and the 
measures taken in that province for the re-capture of_ 
Delhi ; to the family of the late Colonel Baird Smith, 
for many interesting papers illustrative of the opera- 
tions of the great siege; to Sir James Outram, who 
gave me before his death his correspondence relating 
to the brilliant operations in Oude ; to Sir Robert 
Hamilton, for much valuable matter in elucidation of 
the history of the Central Indian Campaign ; and to 
Mr. E. A. Reade, whose comprehensive knowledge 
of the progress of events in the North-'Western Pro- 
vmces has been of material service to me, my warmest 
acknowledgments are due. But to no one am I 
more indebted than to Sir Charles Wood, Secretary 
of State for India, who has permitted me to con- 
sult the official records of his DejDartment — a privi- 
lege which has enabled me to make much better use 
of the more private materials in my possession. No 
one, however, can know better or feel more strongly , 
than myself, that much matter of interest contained 
in the multitudinous papers before me is unrepre- 
sented in my narrative. But such omissions are the 
necessities of a histoiy so full of incident as this. If 
I had yielded to the temj)tation to use my illustrative 
materials more freely, I should have expanded this 
work beyond all acceptable limits. 


London, October, 1864. 




. . . For to think that an HANorHi, or rnorix can, with thk 
GREjVTEST COUIUGE and policy in the world, EMllUACE TOO LARGE P.X- 
TENT OF DOMINION, IT MAY HOLD FOR A TIME, HUT IT MTLL FAIL SUDDENLY. 

— Bacon. 


... As FOR MERCENARY FORCF.S (WHICH IS THE HELP IN THIS CASE), 
ALL EXAMPLF.S SHOW THAT, MTIATSOEVEII r.STATE, OR PRINCE, DOTH RF-ST 
UPON THEM, HE MAY SPPJIAD HIS FEATHEP.S FOR A TIME, BUT HE WILI, MEW 
THEM SOON AITER. — BaCOn. 


If THERE BE FUEL PREPARED, FT IS HARD TO TELL WHENCF. THE SPARK 
SHALL COME THAT SHALL SET IT ON FIRE. TlIE JLUrTER OF SEDITIONS IS OF 
TWO KINDS, MUCH POATIRTY AND MUCH DISCONTENTMENT. It IS CERTAIN, 
SO MANY OV’ERTHROWN ESTATES, SO >L\NT VOTES FOR TROUBLES. . . . ThK 
CAUSES AND MOTFYES FOR SEDITION AP.E, INNOVATIONS IN r.ELIGION, TAXES, 
ALTEILVnON OF L.VWS .VND CUSTOMS, BREAKING OF PRIVILEGES, GENERAL 
OPPRESSION, ADVANCEMENT OF UNWORTHY PERSONS, STRANGERS, DEATHS, 
DISBiINDED SOLDIERS, FACTIONS GROMTI DESPEPvATE ; j\ND MIIATSOEVER IN 
OFFENDING PEOPLE JOINETU AND KNITTETH THEM IN A COMMON CAUSE.— 
Bacon, 
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BOOK I.— IKTEODIJCTOET. 
[1846—1856.] 

c 

CHAPTER L 


THE ADiriNISTEATION OF LORD DALIIOUSIE — HIS FAEER'ELL MINUTE — 
RETROSPECT OF THE FIRST SIKH WAR — THE MILITARY OCCUPATION OF 
THE PUNJ.\B — THE COUNCIL OF REGENCY — THE SECOND SIKH WAR — ' 
THE ANNEXATION OF THE PUNJAB— ITS ADMINISTRATION UNDER THE 
LAWRENCES — THE CONQUEST OF PEGU. 

BeoivEN in bodil}! health, but not enfeebled in spirit, 
by eight years of anxious toil, beneath an Indian 
sun. Lord Dalhousie laid down the reins of govern- 
ment and returned to his native country to die. Since 
the reign of Lord Wellesley, so great in written history, 
so momentous in practical results, there had been 
no such administration as that of Lord Dalhousie; 
there had been no period in the annals of the Anglo- 
Indian Empire surcharged with such great jiolitical 
events, none which nearly approached it in the ra^^idity 
of its administrative progress. Peace and War had 
yielded their fruits with equal profusion. 

On the eve of resigning his high trust to the hands 
of another. Lord Dalhousie di’ew up an elaborate state- 
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tion of the 
Punjab, 


2 THE ADSflNISTHATION OF LORD DALDOUSIE. 

paper reviewing the cvciitM years of his government. 
He had reason to rcjoicc in the retrospect ; for lie iiad 
acted in accordance with the faith that was within 
him, honestly and earnestly working out liis cherislied 
principles, and there was a bright flush of success 
over all the apparent result. Peace and pros])erit y 
smiled upon the empivo. That einpirc lie had vastly 
extended, and b}'- its extension ho believed tliat lie 
had consolidated our rule and imparted additional 
security to our tenure of the countiy. 

Of these great successes some account should be 
given at the outset of such a narrative as this; for it 
is only by understanding and appreciating them that 
•we can rightl}^ estimate the subsequent crisis. It was 
in the Punjab and in Oude that many of the most 
important incidents of that crisis occurred. Lord 
Dalhousie found them Foreign States; he left them 
British Pro'dnees. 


Lord Hardinge conquered the Sikhs ; but he spared 
the Punjab. Moderate in victory as resolute in Avar, 
he left the empire of Runjeet Singh, shorn only of its 
outlying , provinces, to be governed by his successors, 
and strove to protect the boy-prince against the laAv- 
lessncss of his oAvn soldiers. But it Avas felt that this 
forbearance aa’^us only an experimental forbearance; 
and the proclamation which announced the restora- 
tion of the Punjab to the Maharajah Duleep Singh 
sounded also a note of AA’-arning to the great niilitaiy 
autocracy AAdiich had well-nigh OA’’erthroAATi the State. 
“ If this opportunity,” said the Auctor, “ of rescuing 
the Sikh nation from military anarchy and misrule be 
neglected, and hostile opposition to the British army 
be reneAved, the Go-srernment of India will make such 



THE MILITARY OCCUPATION OF LAHORE. '6 

Other arrangements for the future government of the 
Punjab as the interests and security of the British 
poAver may render just and expedient.” Thus was the 
doubt expressed; thus Avere the consequences fore- 
shadoAvech It did not seem likely that the experi- 
ment AA’'Ould succeed; but it was not less right to 
make it. It left the future destiny of the empire, 
under ProAudence, for the Sikhs themsehns to deter- 
mine. It taught them hoAv to preserve their national 
independence, and left them to Avork out the problem 
Avith their OAvn hands. 

But Hardinge did more than this. He did not 
interfere Avith the internal administration, but he esta- 
blished a poAverful military protectorate in the Punjab. 
He left the Durbar to* gOA'^ern the country after its 
OAvn fashion, but ho protected the Government against 
the laAAdess domination of its soldiery. The Sikh army 
AAns overaAved b}' the presence of the British battalions ; 
and if the hour had produced the man — if there had 
been anyAvisdom, an3'’loA^e of country, in the councils 
of the nation — the Sikh Empire might haA'^e survived 
the great peril of the Britisli military protectorate. 
But there Avas no one Avorthy to rule ; no one able to 
goA’^ern. The mother of the young ]\Iaharajah AAns 
nominally the Regent. There have been great queens 
in the East as in the West — ^Avomen aaRo have done 
for their people AAdiat men have been incapable of 
doing. But the mother of Duleep Singh AAns not one 
of these. To say that she loA^'ed herself better than 
' her country is to use in courtesy the mildest Avords, 
AAdiich do not actually Auolate truth. She AAns, indeed, 
an eAul presence in the nation. It rested AAutli her to 
choose a minister, and the choice which she made AAns 
another great suicidal bloAV struck at the life of the 
Sikh Empire. It may have been dithcult in this 

B 2 
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IS'IG,. emergency to select the viglit innn, for, in initli, iliere 
were not many Avisemcn from whom a soleclion could 
be made. The Qucon-j\rother cut through the difiiculty 
by selecting her paramour. 

Lai Singh was unpopular with the Durbar; un- 
popular with the people; and he failed. He might 
have been an able and an hojicst niiin, Jind yet have 
been found wanting in such a conjuncture. Dut. lie 
was probabl}^ the worst man in the Pnnjab on whom 
the duty of reconstructing a strong Sikh Government 
could have devolved. To do him justice, there were 
great difficulties in his way. He had to rejilenish an 
exhausted treasury by a course of unpopular retrench- 
ments. Troops were to be disbanded and Jagheers 
resumed. Lai Singh was not the man to do this, as 
one bowing to a painful necessity, and sacrificing 
himself to the exigencies of the State, l^iven in a coun- 
try where political virtue was hut little understood, 
a course of duty consistently pursued for the benefit 
of the nation might liavc ensured for liim some sort 
of respect. But whilst he Avas impoverishing otliers, 
he Avas enriching himself. It Avas not, the public 
trca,sury, but the private purse that he sought to re- 
plenish, and better men Avere dcsjxiilcd to satisfy the 
greed of his hungry relatives and friends. AGcious 
among the vicious, he liA'^cd but for the indulgence of 
his OAvn appetites, and ruled but for his ovm aggran- 
disement. The favourite of the Queen, he Avas the 
oppressor of the People. And though he tried to 
dazzle his British guests b}^ rare displays of courtesy 
tOAvards them, and made himself immensel}’- popular 
among all ranks of the Army of Occupation by his 
incessant efforts to gratify them, he could not hide the 
one great patent fact, that a strong Sikh Government 
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couM never 1)C csiaLlishod niider the viizccrat of Lai ISIG. 
Siiiiilu 

llut the lirhish were not responsible for llic lailurc. 

Tlie lie.Lrent obese Inin; and, bound by treaty not to 
exercise any interference in tlie internal administra- 
tion of the Lahore .State, tlie llritish Goyernment had 
only ])assively to ratify the choice. But it was a state 
of things burdened with evils of the most obtrusive 
hind. We were npholdintr an unprincipled ruler and 
an unprincipled mini>ter at the point of onr British 
bayonets, and thus aiding them to commit iniquities 
which, without such external support, they would 
not have long been snllercd to perpetrate. The com- 
]iact, however, was but for the current year; and 
cvi'ii for that brief period there seemed but little pro- 
bability of Lai Singh tiding oyer the ditliciiltics and 
dangers which beset his position. 

Very soon Ins treachery undid him. False to his 
own country, he was false also to the British Govern- 
ment, The proyince of Cashmere, which was one of 
the outlying dependencies taken by the British in pay- 
ment of the war-charges, had been made over to Gholab 
Singh, chief of the great Jnmmoo family, who had 
])aid a million of money for the cession. But the 
transfer had been resisted by the local goyernor, who 
had ruled the province under the Sikh Bajahs, and 
covertly Lai Singh had encouraged the resistance. 

The nominal olfender was brought to pubHc trial, but Dec. IS 10. 
it was felt that the real criminal was Lai Singh, and 
that upon the issue of the inquir}- depended the fate 
of the minister. It was soon apparent that he was a 
traitor, and that the other, though for intelligible 
reasons of his own, reluctant to render an account of 
his stewardship, was little more than a tool in his 
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184G. hands. The disgrace of the minister was the im- 
mediate result of the investigation. He left the Durhar 
tent a prisoner under a guard, on hour before his own 
body-guard, of Sikh .soldiers ; and the great seal of the 
Maharajah was placed in the hands of the Briti.sh 
Resident. So fell Lai Singh ; and so fell also the finst 
experiment to reconstruct a strong Sikh Government 
on a basis of national independence. 

Another experiment was then to be tried. There 
was not a native of the country to whose hands the 
destinies of the empire could be safely entrusted. Tf 
the power of the English conqueror were demanded 
to overawe the turbulent military element, English 
wisdom and English integrity were no less needed, in 
that conjuncture, to quicken and to purify the corrupt 
councils of the State. Sikh statesmanship, protected 
against the armed violence of the Praetprian bands, 
which had overthrovm so many ministries, had been 
fairly tried, and had been found miserably wanting. 
A purely native Government was not to be hazarded 
again. Averse as Hardinge had been, and still was, 

' to sanction British interference in the internal ad- 
ministration of the Punjab, there was that in the com- 
plications before him which compelled him to over- 
come his reluctance. The choice, indeed, lay behveen 
a half measure, which might succeed, though truly 
there was small hope of success, and the total abandon- 
ment of the country to its own vices, which would 
have been speedily followed, in self-defence, by our 
direct assumption of the Government on our omi 
account. Importuned by the Sikh Durbar, in the 
name of the Maharajah, Hardinge tried the former 
course. The next effort, therefore, to save the Sikh 
Empire from self-destruction, embraced the idea of a 
native Government, presided over by a British states- 
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country. 
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:iH h»lor<* it had hccu 
uutov.-:ird u'.'A yt rvi-r,-'-. d'h*’ I'myli'di ohicrr jin-‘-'.'>';fd 
Yti'lhtii;ri) .'d! ;h'- (jt;:di*i< ' Y'hich th>’ Si'ch Sirdar yo 
«h>|i]i',r;ih!v la.ch- d. A r:-utaiii ofth'- lh,-:!;.'al Artill-'-ry. 
hohlim.' th‘- hi:;h<'r ra.uh of c-oloncl hr hr<‘V<-' inv ;i<Hid 
IK-urv 1,:r.vr* !ic<- jir.d ;.’r.’.dua;' d in Piuija.hcc. 
dijtlour.icv r.:i<h-r (»< orpc ('h-rk. and imd arconijainied 
to (’auhul llj<' Sikh t 'on’ii!ii>-iit. attaclu-d to I’olhirk's 
r<‘tri](Utory for>'o. comltatiuy it> dtildoti'; fididiiy. and 
i'oiitrolliny it- ji'A-datory on 'jj,. w.ay. After 

;h<' ri-'tjrn of the ( XjH-dititm to i)io I’.riti-h provijjri\‘5, 
he Imd iiefu apjioitned to ri']'ri -ont our interots in 
Xe]i:nd : titj'l then — for 'her.- wa*- a lull in the .‘^an- 
quinary ititritrUi. t'f th:it undtarha.rotir: t'ourt — ini- 
iinuved iti Id'^ hoo);*--. and turtiinir to j'ood lit'-nirv jmr- 
po-i: lii- hour- of hi^nre. he svceive)! at ('nt.'uuandoo 
intellieonee of ih(‘ Sikh inv.-i'-ion, .and of tin* death of 
fie<ire<; 1 h'oadfoc'.t. and Mimniom*d to takt* the 

|ihie(? of that hunentod ohieer a'^ the nLaait of the 
< iovernor-f i<'ner;d on tlu‘ frontier. In the negotiationf? 
avliieh followed the coiupie^t of the Khtdsa annv, he 
had taken the leading part, and, on the re.-tovation of 
peace, httd been aj)point<rd to the ofiice of nritish 
Ih .ddent, or Minister, at Ijtdton;, under the fir.st ex- 
jjcriinent of a ])ure Silth Government, hedged in b}' 
British troops. 

If the chnra'cter of the man thus placed at the head 
of aflair.s could Inivc scenred the sucee.ss of thi.s m’cat 
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compronii.se, it would have been successful far beyond 
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18 d 0 . the expectations of its projectors. For no man ever 
undertook a liigTi and important trust vith a more 
solemn sense of his responsibility, or ever, with more 
singleness of purpose and more steadfast sincerity of 
heart, set himself to work, Avith God’s blessing, to 
turn a gi’eat opportunity to great account for the 
benefit of his fellows. In Henry La^vrence a pure 
transparent nature, a simple manliness and truthful- - 
ness of character, were combined with high intel- 
lectual powers, and personal energies which nothing 
earthly could subdue. I may say it here, once for 
all, at the very outset of my story, that nowhere does 
this natural simplicity and truthfulness of character 
so often as in India survive a long career of public 
service. In that countr}’’ public men are happily not 
exposed to the pernicious influences which in England 
shrivel them so fast into party leaders and parlia- 
mentary chiefs. With perfect singleness of aim and 
pure sincerity of pui’pose, they go, vuth level eyes, 
straight at the public good, never looking up in fear 
at the suspended sword of a parliamentary majority, 
and never turned aside by that fear into devious paths 
of trickery and finesse. It may be that ever since the 
days of Clive and Omichund an unsavoury odour has 
pervaded the reputation of Oriental diplomacy ; but 
the fact is, that our greatest successes have been 
achieved by men incapable of. deceit, and by means 
which have invited scrutiny. When we have opposed 
craft to craft, and have sought to out-juggle our op- 
ponents, the end has been commonly disastrous. It 
is only by consummate honesty and transparent truth- 
fulness that the Talleyrands of the East have been 
beaten by such mere children in the world’s, ways as ' 
I^Iountstuart Elphinstone, Charles Metcalfe, James 
Outram, and Henry La-wrence. 
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llciirv I.nwrcnce, indccil, \va.s \v 1 iolly without guile. 
Ilf. had groat ahrewducss aud .‘^agaf-ity of character, 
and he coidd read aud uudor>taud luotives, to ■which 
his own hreast was a strnugor, for he had studied well 
(he <h’ioutal charneter. l>uf he was singularly open 
aud ujirost-rved iu all his dealings, and woidd rather 
have given his antagonist, an a*lvautage than have 
(Mudf,':(’(‘udfd to any small arts aud J>elty trickeries 
to sv^curc sticcesf:. All men, ind<-cd, trusted him; for 
tlay ku(‘W that there was uolhiug sidlish or sordid 
aiutul him ; that the one desire of his heart was to 
heuefit the people of the; «-ouutry iu which it had 
])leas(‘d (iod to (>;ist his lot. But he never sullercd 
this ph.'a f)f heueliceiice to juvvail against his sense of 
justice, lie was eminently, indeed, a jiist man, and 
altogether inca])al)le <if that, castiistry which givc.s 
a gloss of humanity to stdf-sceking, .and rohs pcojde 
for flu-ir own good. He difi n<it look upon the niis- 
government of a native .Sfat<* as a valid reason for the 
ah'jorpiion of its revemies, hut thought that. British 
power might he exercised for the ])rotection of the 
o])pre.ssed, and British wisdom for the instruction and 
reformation of their opj)res.‘;ors, Avithout adding a few 
more thousand square miles to the area of our British 
])ossessions, and a few more millions of ])Cople to the 
great, muster-ndl of Britisli subjects in the Hast. 

Above the middle height, of a spare, gatint frame, 
and a worn face hearing upon it the traces of mental 
toil and bodily suffering, he impressed jmu, at first 
sight, rather with a sense of masculine energy and 
re.solution than of any milder aud more endearing 
qualities. But when you came to know him, 3^11 satv 
at once that heneath that rugged e.xterior there was a 
hoiirt gentle as a Avoman’s, and 3mu recognised in his 
Avords and in his manner the kindliness of nature^ 
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1846. -wMcli won the affection of all who came within its 
reach, and by its large and liberal manifestations made 
his name a very household word vith thousands, who 
had never felt the pressure of his hand or stood in his 
lining presence. But, with all this, though that name 
was in men’s mouths and spoken in many languages, 
no unknown subaltern had a more lowly mind or a 
more unassuming deportment. 

Such was the man who now found himself the 
virtual sovereign of the empire of Rmijeet Singh. 
The new protectorate, established at the end of 1846, 
gave to Henry Lawrence “ unlimited authority,” “ to 
direct and control every department of the State.” 
He was to be assisted in this great work by an efficient 
establishment of subordinates, but it was no part of 
the design to confer upon them the executive manage- 
ment of affairs. The old officers of the Sikh Govern- 
ment were left to caiTy on the administration, guided 
and directed by their British allies. Under such a 
system corruption and oppression could no longer run 
riot over the face of the land. • It was a protectorate 
for the many, not for the few; and for a while it 
seemed that aU classes were pleased with the arrange- 
ment. Outwardly, indeed, it did not seem that feel- 
ings of resentment against the British Government 
were cherished by any persons but the Q,ueen-3Iother 
and her degraded paramour. 

1S47. And so, in the spring of 1847, the political horizon 
was almost unclouded. The Coimcil of Begency, 
under the control of Henry Lawrence, seemed to be 
carrying on the government with a sincere desire to 
secure a successful result. Tranquillity had been re- 
stored ; confidence and order were fast returninsr. 
The Sikh soldiery appeared to be contented with then’ 
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lot, and to be gradually acquiring habits of discipline 
and obedience, under a system which rendered them 
dependent on the British officers for whatever most 
promoted their interests and contributed to their 
comforts. But it did riot escape the sagacious mind 
of the Eesident, that serene as was the aspect of 
affairs, and promising as were the indications of con- 
tinued repose, there were, beneath all this surface- 
calm, dangerous elements at work, waiting only for 
time and circumstance to call them into full activity. 
The memory of frequent defeat was stiU too fresh in 
the minds of the humbled Khalsa to suffer them to 
indulge in visions of at once re-acquiring theu’ lost 
supremac3^ But as time passed and the impression 
waxed fainter and fainter, it was weU-nigh certain 
that the old hopes would revive, and that outbursts 
of desperate Asiatic zeal might be looked for in 
quarters where such paroxysms had long seemed to 
be necessary to the very existence of a lawless and 
tumultuous class. It is a trick of our self-love — of 
our national vanity — to make us too often delude 
ourselves vith the belief that British supremacy must 
be welcome wheresoever it obtrudes itself. But Henry 
Lawrence did not deceive himself in this wise. He 
frankly admitted that, however benevolent our motives, 
and however conciliatory our demeanour, a British 
army could not garrison Lahore, and a British func- 
tionary supersede the Sikh Durbar, without exciting 
bitter discontents and perilous resentments. He saw 
around hun, struggling for existence, so many high 
officers of the old Sikh armies, so many favoiu'ites of 
the old line of Wuzeers now cast adrift upon the world, 
^vithout resources and without hope' under the exist- 
ing system, that when he remembered their lawless 
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1817. habits, tlieir headstrong folly, their desperate suicidal 
zeal, he could hut ^vo7Kler at the peifect peace Avhich 
then pervaded the land. 

But whatsoever might be taking shape in the future, 
the present was a season of prosperity — a lime of 
promise — and the best uses were made b}' the Bi-i(ish 
functionaries of the continued calm. Interference in 
the civil administration of the country was exercised 
only when it could be turned to the very apparent 
advantage of the people. British authority and British 
integrity were then employed iii the settlement of 
long-unsettled districts, and in the development of the 
resources of long-neglected tracts of country. The 
subordinate officers thus employed under the Besident 
were few, but they were men of no common ability 
and energ)^ of character — soldiers such ns Edwnrdes, 
Nicholson, Rcyncll Taylor, Lake, Lumsden, Becher, 
George Lawrence, and James Abbott; civilians such 
as Vans Agnew and Arthur Cocks — men, for the 
most part, whose deeds Avill tind ample record in these 
pages. They had unbounded confidence in their 
chief, and tlieir chief had equal confidence in them. 
Acting, with but few ' exceptions, for the majority 
were soldiers, in a mixed civil and militaiy character, 
they associated with all classes of the community; 
and alike by their courage and their integrity they 
sustained the high character of the nation the}' re- 
presented. One common spirit of humanity seemed 
to animate the Governor-General, the Resident, and 
his Assistants. A well-aimed blow -was struck at 
infanticide, at Suttee, and at the odious traffic in 
female slaves. In the agricultural distidcts, a system 
of enforced labour, which had pressed heavily on the 
ryots, was soon also in course of abolition. The weak 
were everyAvhere ^'otP^ited against the strong. An 
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entire revi>ion of ilie jiuVicial mid revenue systems of 
the emintry — if syslcms tliey can be called, 'where 
system there uas none — evas attempted, and "with 
good sneooss. New enstoms rules were prepared, by 
vhicli the pco])le were gi'eatly gainers. Every legiti- 
mate means of increasinir the revenue, and of con- 
trolling unnecessary expenditure, "vverc resorted to, and 
large savings were etVected at no loss of efiiciency in 
anv department of the State. Tlie. cultivators were en- 
couraged to sink wells, to irrigate their lands, and 
otherwise to increase the productiveness of the soil, 
alike to their own advantage and the profit of the 
State. And whilst everything w.ns thus being done 
to advance the general prosperity of the people, and 
to ensure the popidarity of Ilrilish occupation among 
the industrial classes, the Army was propitiated by the 
introduction of new and improved .systems of pay 
and pension, and taught to believe that what they 
had lost in opportunities of plunder, and in irregular 
largGS5C.s, had been more than made up to tiiem by 
certainty and punctuality of payment, and the interest 
taken by the Briti.sh otTicei's in the general welfare of 
their class. 

As the year advanced, these favourable appearances 
rather improved than deteriorated. In June, the 
lle-sident reported that a large majorit}* of the dis- 
banded soldiers had returned to tlie plough or to 
trade, and that the advantages of British influence to 
tiic cultivating classes were every day becoming more 
apparent. But still Lawrence clearly discerned the 
fact that although the spirit of insurrection was at 
rest in the Punjab, it was not j-et dead. There were 
sparks flying about here and there, which, alighting 
on combustible materials, might speedily excite a 
blaze. “ If every Sirdar and Sikh in the Punjab,” he 
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1847. wrote, with the candour and good sense which are so 

conspicuous in all his communications, “ were to avow 
himself satisfied Avith the humbled position of his 
country, it Avould be the extreme of infatuation to 
believe him, or to doubt for a moment that among 
the croAvd who are loudest in our praise there are 
many Avho cannot forgive our victory, or even our 
forbearance, and Avho chafe at their OAvn loss of poAver 
in exact proportion as they submit to ours.” People 
Avere not Avanting even then, in our camp, to talk Avith 
ominous head-shakings of the “ Caubul Catastrophe,” 
and to predict all sorts of massacres and misfortunes. 
But there Avas no parallel to be draAvn betAveen the 
tAVO cases, for an overAveening sense of security had 
not taken possession of the British functionaries at 
Lahore. They had not brought themselves to believe 
that the country Avas “ settled,” or that British occu- 
pation Avas “ popular” among the chiefs and people of 
the Punjab. With God’s blessing they Avere doing 
their best to deserve success, but they kneAv AveU that 
they might some day see the ruin of then’ hopes, the 
failure of their experiments, and they AA^ere prepared, 
in the midst of prosperity, at any hour to confront 
disaster. 

Even then, fair as Avas the prospect before us, there 
Avas one great blot upon the landscape ; for whilst the 
restless nature of the Queen-Mother Avas solacing itself 
AAuth dark intrigues, there was a continual source of 
disquietude to disturb the mind of the Resident AAntli 
apprehensions of probable outbreaks and seditions. 
She hated the British Avith a deadly hatred. They 
had deprived her of poAver. They had torn her lover 
from her arms. They were training her son to be- 
come a puppet in their hands. To foment hostOity 
against them, Avheresoever there seemed to be any 
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hope of successful revolt, and to devise a plot for the 1 . 84 - 7 . 
murder of the Resident, vere among the cherished 
objects by vdiich slic sought to gratify her malice. 

But she could not thus labour in secret. Her schemes 
vere detected, and it v*as determined to remove her 
from Lahore. The place of banishment was Sheiko- 
poor, in a quiet part of the country, and in the midst 
of a j\lussulman jiopulation. AVhen the decision was 
communicated to her by lier brother, she received it 
with apparent indilTerencc. She was not one to give 
her enemies an advantacre bv confessing her wounds 
and bewailing her lot. She uttered no ciy of pain, 
but said that she was ready for anything, and at once 
prepared for the journe}’. 

The autumn passed quietly away. But an im- 
portant change was impending. Lord Hardinge was 
about to lay down the reins of government, and 
Colonel Lawrence to leave the Punjab for a time. 

The health of the latter had Ion" been failin". He 

O O 

had tried in August and September the cflcct of the 
bracing hill air of Simlah, It had revived him for a 
while, but his medical attendants urged him to resort 
to the only remedy which could arrest the progress of 
disease ; and so, with extreme reluctance, he con- 
sented to quit his po.st, and to accompany Lord 
Hardinge to England, lie went; and Sir Frederick 
Cun*ie, a public servant of approved talent and in- 
tegrity, who, in the capacity of Political Secretaiy, 
had accompanied the Governor-General to the banks 
of the Sutlej, and who had been subsequently created 
a baronet and appointed a member of the Supreme 
Council of India, was nominated to act- as Resident in 
his place. 

Meeting the stream of European revolution as they 
journeyed homewards, Hardinge and La-\vrence came 
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1818. overlniid to Englmicl in the early spring of iS48. 
Brief space is allowed to me for comment ; hut hefore 
I cease to write Lord Hardinge’s name in connexion 
with Sikh politics and histoiy, I must give expression, 
if onty in a single sentence, to the admiration with 
which I regard his entire policy towards the Punjab, 
It was worthj^ of a Christian warrior : it was worthy 
of a Christian statesman. It is in no wise to be 
judged b}’’ results, still less by accidents not assign- 
able to errors inherent in the original design. What 
Hardinge did, he did because it was right to do it. 
His' forbearance under provocation, his moderation in 
the hour of victoiy foreshadowed the humanity of 
his subsequent measures. It was his one desire to 
render Britisli connexion with the Punjab a blessing 
to the Sikhs, without destro 3 dng their national inde- 
pendence. The spirit of Christian jdiilanthropy moved 
at his bidding over the whole face of the country — 
not' the mere image of a specious benevolence dis- 
guising the designs of our ambition and the impulses 
of our greed, but an honest, hearty desire to do good 
without gain, to save an Empire, to reform a people, 
and to leave behind us the marks of a hand at once 
gentle and i^owerful — ^gentle to cherish and i^owerful 
onty to sustain. 


Conquest of 
tlic Tunjab. 


The portfolio of the Indian Government now passed 
into the hands of Lord Dalhousie, a youna: statesman 
of high promise, who, in the divisions of jDart}' jDolitics 
at home, had been ranged among the followers of Sir 
Robert Peel, and professed the newtyr developed libe- 
ralism of that great parliamentaiy chief. Held in 
esteem as a man of moderate views, of considerable 
administrative ability, and more than common assi- 
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duity in the public service, his brief career as an 
English statesman seemed to alFord good hope that, in 
the great descriptive roll of Indian Viceroys, his name 
would be recorded as that of a ruler distinguished 
rather for the utility than for the briUianc}' of his ad- 
ministration. And so, doubtless, it seemed to him- 
self. What India most wanted at that time was Peace. 
Left to her repose, even Avithout external aid, she 
mio-lit soon have recoA^ered from the effects of a sue- 

O 

cession of Avasting Avars. But, cherished and fostered 
b}^ an unambitious and enlightened ruler,- there Avas 
good prospect of a future of unexampled prosperity — 
of great material and moral adAnncement — of that 
oft -promised, eA'^er realisable, but still unrealised 
blessing, the “development of the resources of the 
country.” The country Avanted Railroads, and the 
people Education, and there AAns good hope that Dal- 
housie Avould give them both. 

When liQ looked beyond the frontier he saAV that 
cverythmg Avas quiet. The new year had daAAmed 
auspiciously on the Punjab. The attention of the 
British functionaries, ever earnest and acth^'e in Avell- 
doing — for the disciples of Henr}^ Lawrence had 
caught much of the zealous humanity of their master 
— ^AAns mainly directed to the settlement of the Land 
ReA^’enue and the improA’'ement of the judicial system 
of the countiy. They had begun codifying in good 
earnest, and laAA'-s, ciAul and criminal, grcAv apace 
under their hands. In a state of things so satisfactory 
as this there Avas little to call for special remark, and 
the Governor-General, in his letters to the Home 
GoA^ernment, contented himself Avith the sunple ob- 
sei’A'^ation, that he “forAvarded papers relating to the 
Punjab.” But early in Maj?- intelligence h: , ''hed 
Calcutta AAdiich impelled him to indite a lUi/; 

* c 
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ISIS. epistle. The Punjab was on the eve of another 
crisis. 

In September,, 1844, Sawun Mull, the able and 
energetic Governor^" of Moolfcan, was shot to death by 
an assassin. He was succeeded by his son MooHaj, 
who also had earned for himself the reputation of a 
chief with just and enlightened views of government, 
and considerable administrative ability. But he had 
also a reputation very dangerous in that country : he 
was reputed to be very rich. Sawun MuU was be- 
lieved to have amassed immense treasures in Mdol- 
tan ; and on the instahnent of his son in the govern- 
■ ment, the Lahore Durbar demanded from him a suc- 
. cession-dutyf of a million of money. The exorbitant 
claim was not complied with ; but a compromise was 
effected, by which Moolraj became bound to pay to 
Lahore less than a fifth of the required amount. And 
this sum would have been paid, but for the convul- 
sions which soon began to rend the country, and the 
disasters Avhich befel the Durbar. 

On the re-establishment of the Sikh Government 
the claim was renewed. It was intimated to the 
De^ran that if the stipulated eighteen lakhs, with cer- 
tain amounts due for arrears, were paid into the 
Lahore Treasury, he would be allowed to continue in 
charge of Mooltan ; but that if he demurred, troops 
would be sent to coerce him. He refused j)ayment of 
the money, and troops were accordingly sent against 
him. Thus threatened, he besought the British Go- 
vernment to interfere in his favour, and consented to 
adjust the matter through the arbitration of the Resi- 
dent. The result was, that he went to Lahore in the 

I liavc used tlie word most in- financial manager or z’Cvenue-farmer 
tclligiblc to ordinary Euglisli readers, of the district, with tlie control of 
blit it docs not fitly represent the the internal administration, 
office held by the “ He wan,” wlio was f Nuzzurana. 
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autumn of 1846 ; promised to pay by instalments tlie 
mone}'^ claimed ; and was mulcted in a portion of the 
territories from which he liad drawn his revenue. The 
remainder was farmed out to him for a term of three 
years. With this arrangement he appeared to he 
satisfied' He was anxious to obtain the guarantee of 
the British Government ; but his request was refused, 
and he returned to Mooltan Avithout it. 

For the space of more than a j^ear, Moolraj re- 
mained in peaceful occupation of the country which 
had been leased out to him. There was no attempt, 
on the part of the British functionaries, to interfere 
Avith the affairs of Mooltan. That territory was espe- 
cially exempted from the operation of the revenue 
settlement, which had taken efiPect elseAvhere, and of 
the neAV customs regulations which had been esta- 
blished in other parts of the Punjab. But the com- 
pact Avhich had been entered into AAuth the Lahore 
Durbar did not sit easily upon him. He thought, or 
affected to think, that its terms Avere too rigorous; 
and accordingly, about the close of 1847, he repaired 
to the capital to seek some remission of them. He 
soon began intriguing AAuth the Durbar for the reduc- 
tion of the stipulated rents ; and not coming to any 
satisfactoiy arrangement, intimated his AAUsh to resign 
a charge AAdiich he had found so little profitable. He 
AA’-as told that his resignation, when formall}^ tendered, 
Avould be accepted ; but AAms recommended to reflect 
upon the subject before finally coming to a r1p.tp.rini- 
nation, Avhich could not be subsequently reAmked. 
Moobaj quitted Lahore ; and sent in first a someAAdiat 
vague, and afterAA’'ards a more distinct, resignation of 
his ofS,ce ; and the Durbar at once appointed a suc- 
cessor. Sirdar Kan Singh, who aa’-rs described as “ a 
brave soldier and intelligent man,” A^'■as nominated to 
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1843. the Governorsliip of Mooltan, on a fixed annual 
salary: At the same time, Mr. Vans Agnew, a civil 
servant of the Company, and Lieutenant Anderson, 
of the Bombay ai’my, were despatched to Mooltan 
with the new Governor, and an escort of five hundred 
men, to receive charge of the place; , On their arrival 
before the city there were no symptoms of any hostile 
intentions on the part of its occupants. Moolraj him- 
self waited on the British ofiicers on the 18th of April, 
and was peremptorily called upon to give in his ac- 
counts. Disconcerted and annoyed, he quitted their 
presence, but next morning he met them with a 
calm aspect, and conducted them through the fort. 
Two companies of Goorkhas and some horsemen of 
the escort were placed in posses, sion of one of the 
fort-gates. The crisis was now at hand. Moolraj 
formally gave over charge of the fort ; and as the 
party retired through the gate, the British ofiicers 
were suddenly attacked and severely wounded. Mool- 
raj, who was riding with them at the time, ofifered no 
assistance, but, setting spurs to his horse, galloped 
off in the direction of his garden-house, whilst the 
wounded ofiicers -were carried to their own camp by 
Kan Singh and a party of the Goorkhas. 

In the course of the following day aU the Mooltanee 
troops were in a state of open insurrection. Moolraj 
himself, who may not have been guilty in the first in- 
stance of an act of premeditated treachery, and who 
subsequently pleaded that he was coerced by his 
troops, sent excuses to Vans' Agnew, who, with the 
generous confidence of youth, acquitted him of all 
participation in the outrage. But he was soon heart 
and soul in the work ; and his emissaries plied their 
trade of corruption with unerring efiect. Before 
nightfall, the commandant of the escort, with all his 
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men, went over to the enemy. The building in which 
tlie wounded officers lay Avas surrounded. A motley 
crcAV of ruffians — soldiers and citizens — men of all 
classes, young and old, moved by one common im- 
pulse, one great thirst of blood, came 3"elling and 
shouting around the abode of the doomed Feringhees. 
In they rushed, with ta savage cry, and surrounded 
their A'ictims. The wounded officers lay armed on 
their beds, and helpless, hopeless as they were, put 
on the bold front of intrepid Englishmen, and Avere 
heroes to the last. HaAdng shaken liands, and bade 
each other a last farcAA'ell, they turned upon their 
assailants as best the}' could; but oA’’erpoAA"ered b}'’ 
numbers, they fell, declaring in the prophetic lan- 
guage of death, that thousands of their countrymen 
Avould come to aA’^enge them. The slaughter tho- 
roughly accomplished, the tA\'o bodies Avere dragged 
out of the mosque, and barbarously mutilated by the 
murderers, AA-itli every indignity that malice could 
devise. 

IrretricAxably committed in the eyes both of our coimr 
trymen and his oaa'u, ]\Ioolraj uoav saAv that there was 
no going back ; he had entered, AAdiether designedly 
or not, on a course AAdiich admitted of no pause, and 
left no time for reflection. All the dormant energies 
of his nature AA’ere noAV called into full acthuty. He 
took command of the insurgents — identified himself 
Avith their cause — ^bestoAved largesses upon the men 
Avho had been most . actiA’'e in the assault upon the 
British officers, retained all AAffio Avould take serAuce 
Avith him, laid in stores, collected mone}’’, and ad- 
dressed letters to other chiefs urging them to resist- 
ance. He had never been looked upon b}^ others — 
neA’^er regarded liimself^ — as a man to become the leader 
of a great national movement; butnoAv circumstances 
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liad done for Mm Tvliat- lie Tvonld never 'willinslv liave 
sliaped out- for Mmself ; so lie boived to fate, and be- 
came a bero. 

Thus rras the second Sikh TTar commenced. Out- 
vrardlv, it vas but the revolt of a local sovernment — 
the rebellion of an officer of the Sikh State against 
the sovereign pover of the land. But. rightly con- 
sidered. it vas of far deeper significance. ^Vhether 
jMoohaj had been incited to resistance by the prompt- 
ings of a spirit far more bitter in its resentments, and 
more active in its malignity than his ovn, is not very 
apparent. But it is certain that vhen he raised the 
standard of rebellion at Mooltan. he did but antici- 
pate a movement for vrhich the rrhole country vras 
ripe. Ah'eady had ominous reports of ill-concealed 
disaffection come in from some of the outlying dis- 
tricts. and though the mortifying fact was very re- 
luctantlv believed, it is certain that the state of thinss 
which Hemy Lawrence had predicted was ah'eady a 
present reality, and that the Sikhs, chafing under the 
imtating interference of the European stranger, were 
about to make a common effort to expel him. A finer 
body of officers than those employed under the British 
Kesident in the Punjab seldom laboured for the good 
of a people. That they worked, earnestly and assi- 
duously, animated by the purest sphit of Christian 
benevolence, is not to be doubted. But it was not 
in the nature of thinsrs that even if the thincr 'done 
had been palatable to the Sikhs, they would have 
reconciled themselves to the doers of it. Habituated 
to rule in all parts of the world, and to interfere in 
the affairs of people of all colours and creeds, Eng- 
lishmen are slow to familiarise themselves with the 
idea of the too probable unpopularity of theh inter- 
ference They think that if they mean well they 
must secure confidence. They do not consider that 
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our beneficent may not be more in accordance 
Avitb tbe national taste tban our round bats and stiff 
neckcloths ; and that even if they were, alien inter- 
ference must in itself be utterly distasteful to them. 
It is not to be doubted, I sa}'-, that the young Eng- 
lishmen first employed in the Punjab laboured earn- 
estly for the good of the people ; but their very pre- 
sence was a sore in the flesh of the nation, and if they 
had . been endowed with superhuman vusdom and 
angelic benevolence, it would have made no differ- 
ence in tlie sum total of popular discontent. 

But it is probable that some mistakes were com- 
mitted — the ineAutable grovflh of benevolent igno- 
rance and energetic inexperience — at the outset of 
our career as Punjabee administrators. The inter- 
ference appears to have been greater than was con- 
templated in the original design of the Second Pro- 
tectorate. At that time the God Terminus was held 
bj'- many of our administrators in especial veneration. 
The Theodolite, the Reconnoitring Compass, and the 
J\Ieasuring Chain were the gveat emblems of British 
rule. And now these mysterious instruments began 
to make their appearance in the Punjab. We were 
takinsf sio-hts and measurinff angles on the outskirts 
of ci\dlisation ; and neither the chiefs nor the people 
could readily persuade themselves that we were 
doing all this for their good ; there was an appear- 
ance in it of ulterior design. And, as . I have 
hinted, the agents employed were sometimes wholly 
inexperienced in business of this kind. “ ]My pre- 
sent role,” vTL'ote a young ensign"^ of two years’ 
standing in the service, whose later exifloits will 
be recorded in these pages, “ is to survey a part 


* At. R,. Hodsou (“Hodson of tLe fate of Anderson at 3IooUan, for 
Hodson’s Horse”), January, ISJS. lie had been selected in the first iu- 
Tliis young officer narrowly escaped stance to accompany Vans Agiiew. 
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1S48. of tlie country lying along the left hnnk of the 
Ravee and hclow the liills, and I am daily and all 
da}' at "work ■with compasses and chain, pen and 
pencil, folloAving streams, diving into valleys, hnr- 
ro'sving into hills, to complete my "work. T need 
hardly remark, that Iniving never attempted anything 
of the kind, it is bothering at first. I .should not he 
surprised any day to be told to build a shij), compose 
a code of law-s, or hold a.ssizes. In fact, ’tis the way 
in India ; every one has to teach himself his work, 
and to do it at the same time.” Training of this kind 
has made the finest race of officers that the world h.as 
ever seen. But the no^'itiate of the.se men may have 
teemed with blunders fatal to the people among whom 
they were sent, in all the self-confidence of youth, to 
learn their diversities of work. As they advance in 
years, and every }'car know better how difficult a 
thing it is to administer the affairs of a foreign people, 

' such public servants often shudder to think of the 
errors committed, of the wong done, when they 
served their apprenticeship in government without a 
master, and taught themselves at the expense of 
thousands. The most experienced administrators in 
the present case might have failed from the want of 
a right understanding of the temper of the people. 
But it was the necessity of our position that some 
who were set over the officers of the Sikh Govern- 
ment knew little of the people and little of adminis- 
tration. They were able, indefatigable, and con- 
scientious. They erred only because they saw too 
much and did too much, and had not come to under- 
stand the ■\^dse policy of shutting their eyes and 
leaving alone. 

And so, although the rebellion of Moolraj was 
at first only a local outbreak, and the British autho- 
rities Avere Avell disposed to regard it as a moA'ement 
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against the Sikh Government, not as an outrage espe- 
cially directed against ourselves, that fiction could 
not he long maintained — for every da}' it became more 
and more apparent that the ^Yhole countiy Avas ripe for 
another Avarvith the intrudine: Feringhce. ThcDur- 
bar oflicers did not hesitate to express their coiiA'ictiou 
that to send Sikh troops to act against IMoolraj Avould 
onl}’ be to SAA’ell the number of his adherents. To 
haA’e despatched AA’ith them a small English force 
would have been to risk its safety and precipitate 
the conflict. An overwhelming display of force, on 
the part of the British GoA’crnment, might have 
crushed the rebellion at Mooltan and retarded the 
general rising of the country. But the season AA'as 
far advanced ; the responsibility aa'OS a gi’cat one. 
The Commander-in-Chief of the British army in India 
Avas not far distant. Currie, therefore, though his 
OAA'ii judgment inclined to the commencement of im- 
mediate hostilities, rightly referred the momentous 
question to the militar}* chief. Lord Gough AA*as 
against immediate action ; and the head of the In- 
dian GoA'crnmcnt unreseiwedly endorsed the de- 
cision. 

The remnant of the old Khalsa army eagerly watched 
the result, and AA'ere not sIoav to attribute our in- 
actiA'it}', at such a moment, to hesitation — to fear — 
to paralysis. I am not Avriting a military history of 
the Second Sikh War, and the question uoav suggested 
is one AA'hich I am not called upon to discuss. But I 
think that promptitude of action is often of more im- 
portance than completeness of preparation; and that 
to shoAA' ourseh'es confident of success is in most cases 
to attain it. The British power in India cannot 
afford to be quiescent under insult and outrage. De- 
lay is held to be a sign of Aveakness. It encourages 
enmity and confirms A'acillation. It is a disaster in 
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1S48. itself— more serious, often, than any that can arise 

from insufficient preparation, and that great bugbear 
the inclemency of the season. On the other hand, 
it is not to be forgotten that to desj)ise our enemies is 
a common national mistake, and that sometimes it 
has been a fatal one. We have brought calamities 
on ourselves by our rashness as we have by our 
indecision. The History of India teems with ex- 
amples of both results ; the most profitable lesson to 
be learnt from which is, that, however wise we may 
be after the event, criticism in such a case ought to 
be diffident and forbearing. 

But whilst the Commander-in-Chief, in the cool 
mountain air of Simlah, was deciding on the impossi- 
bility of commencing military operations, a young 
lieutenant of the Bengal army, who had been engaged 
in the Revenue settlement of the countiy about Bun- 
noo, was marching down upon jMooltan with a small 
body of troops, to render assistance to his brother- 
officers in their perilous position, and to support the 
authority of the Lahore Durbar. A letter from 
Vans Agnew, dictated by the wounded man, had pro- 
videntially fallen into his hands. He saw at once the 
emergency of the case ; he never hesitated ; but aban- 
doning all other considerations, improvised the best 
force that could be got together, and, with fifteen 
hundred men and two pieces of artillery, marched 
forth in all the eager confidence of youth, hoping 
that it might be his privilege to rescue his country- 
men from the danger that beset them. 

The name of this young officer was Herbert Ed- 
wardes. A native of Frodley, in Shropshire, the son 
of a country clergyman, educated at King’s College, 
London, he had entered the Company’s service as a ’ 
cadet of infantry, at an age somewhat more advanced- 
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than Jlin! wliii'li ffcj: tlu‘ iiiitinfion into inilitavv life ISl?. 
nf tlu*. 3najo]-ity uf younir ofliC'T.'. liui. at :m age 
3)11 jcli cai'litT tliui) iiiat wliicli rojnimnily jilace.s them 
ill oi'ilie mf»t siipiTneial Iciiowledgc of tlic 

liistoi-y and ofiln* I'hi'-t. young' I'hhvai’dc.-^ Itad 

acquiiunl ;> i>f information, and a (‘a]iaeity for 

judging riglitly of pa^'ing ewnt*^. whicli would have 
done no disci'i-tiil to a vi-!eran M»ldierand dijdouniti^t. 
n<- liad si-rvet] hui a f w ymiv. wlnm hi-^ name he- 
I'auif familiar to I'.ngli.'-h )-o;tder.' ihrougliou! the Pre- 
.<i<Kiiey to wliioli he h' l.mged. a>? one of tlic al)le.>t 
anonymous v.riteiv in tin* country. lli.< literary 
talent.'^, like liis military (jualities. wt-re of a hold, 
earnest. imjmPive character. What(*ver he did, he 
did 1 ‘ajiidly ami well. He. was iDVcisely the kind of 
3nan to Jittraet the attention ami ivtaiu the favour of 
such an ofHeer as Henry Lawrence, who, with the 
.sjune (juiet love of litei-atmv, c<mihined a ktam jippi'e- 
ciaiion of that energy and fire of character which 
shi'ink fi'om no responsibility, and are ever .seeking to 
find an outlet in dashing e.vploits. In one of the 
c.arliest and tnost striking scenes of the Punjabee 
dranui, lulwardes had acted a distinguished jiart. 

AVhen the insuiTection biatke out in Cashmei’c, he 
wa'i d(*sj)atched to dumitmo, to awaken Hholab Singh 
to a .‘■ense of hi.s duty in that conjunctui'e ; .and there 
aiv; few moi*e memorable :iud imjiressive incidents in 
Sikh hisloi'y than that, which exhihited a handful of 
British otlicer.s cotitrolling the movements of large 
bodies of foi’eign troop.s, — the very tnen, and under 
the veiy leaders, who, .so .short ti titne before, had 
contested with ns on the banks of the Sutlej the 
sovereignty of Ilindostan. 

On the reconstruction of the Sikh Governtnent, 
after the depositioti of Lai Singh, Herbert Edwardes 
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1S1°. Avns OIK: of tlic oniocTA ^frlt'clcrl to Mipfrrinf^ivl tiio 
internal admini.Htrati<»n ortho I'nimtry ; and he harl ju :t 
comjileted the llevemie aottloment of I’unnoo, when 
the Htnrtling intelliyenoo of tite MftrtUnne.o onthi-f-n!-: 
voaehed his oainp. lie inar<*hed at onoo to sueconr 
his hrother-ollicers ; orosm-d tlio Indns, and took po-,. 
si'ssion of Loia, the chiof I'itv in tho .Sindh .SaiiLe-r 
Doali. Ihit tidings hy tliis time Inul rcaehed him id" 
the melanelioly late of A^^now and Anderson, and 
tliere was then no profit in the imim'diute movement 
on i^Iooltan to compensate (or its certain liaiiyo-r, }>nt 
(he demonstration still had its uses. It was Mnnethiny 
that (here was a force in the field with a Hrlti-dt oflieer 
at, the head of it to a^^sert the eanse of order and au- 
thority in the mum* of the Maharajah of the Ihinjah. 
Snell a foree mioht, for a time at least, hold reheUj.m 
in check in that part of the country. I'nt Kdwanlcs 
dreamt of higher service than this, 'i’o the south of 
iMooltan, some fifty mile.s, lies Ihdiwnlpnre, in the 
chief of which place we believed that wi; liad a 
staunch all}’. In tlie name of the Briti.-h (tovernment, 
JSdwarclcs called ujion him toinovi* an auxiliary force 
upon !Moollan ; and he had little doubt that, afier 
forniiiig a junction with these troop.s, lie could 
capture the rebel stronghold. Tlie confidence of tlie 
young soldier, stimulated by a victory which lie 
gained over a large body of rebels on the great anni- 
versary of "Waterloo, saw no ob.staelc to thi.s entcrjirise 
which could not be overcome if the I'esident Avould 
only scud him a few heavy guns and mortal’s, and 
]\Iajor Napier, of the Engineers, to direct the opera- 
tions of the siege. He knew the worth of such a man 
in such a conjuncture, and every year that has since 
passed has made him prouder of the youthful forecast 
Avhich lie then eidnced. 
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Tlie Bahwulpore troops were sent, the junction was 
formed, and the forces marched do-wn upon Mooltan. 
Placing himself at the head of a considerable body of 
men, the I’ebel chief went out to give them battle, but 
was beaten by Edwardes, aided by Van Cortlandt, a 
European officer in Sikh employ, who has since done 
good service to the British Government, and Edward 
Lake, a gallant young officer of Bengal Engineers, 
directing the Bahwulpore column, who has abun- 
dantly fulfilled, on the same theatre of action, the 
high promise of his youth. But much as irregular 
levies, so led, might do in the open field, they were 
powerless against the walls of Mooltan. Again, there- 
fore, Edwardes urged upon the Resident the ex- 
pediency of strengthening his hands, especially in re- 
spect of the ordnance branches of the service. Only 
send a siege train, some Sappers and Miners, with 
Robert Napier to direct the siege, and — this time, for 
the difficulties of the work had assumed larger pro- 
portions in his eyes — a few regular regiments, under 
a young brigadier, and we shall “close,” he said, 
“Moolraj’s accounts in a fortnight, and obviate the 
necessity of assembling fifty thousand men in October.” 

In the early part of J uly this requisition was re- 
ceived at Lahore. The interval which had elapsed, 
since the disastrous tidings of the rebellion of Moolraj 
had reached the Residency, had not been an unevent- 
ful one at the capital. Early in May, discovery was 
made of an attempt to corrupt the fidelity of our 
British Sepoys. The first intimation of the plot was 
received from some troopers of the 7th Irregular 
Cavaliy, who communicated the circumstance to then.’ 
commanding officer. The principal conspmators were 
one Kan Singh, an unemployed general of the Sikh 
army, and Gunga Ram, the confidential Vakeel of the 
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•ISIS. Maliaranee. These men, and two others, were seized, 
tried, and convicted. The two chief conspiratoi’s 
were publicly hanged, and their less guilty associates 
transported. -That they were instruments of the 
Maharanee was sufficiently proved. The conspirators 
acknowledged that she was the prime instigator of the 
treaeherous attempt, and her letters were found in 
their possession. With this knowledge, it could no 
longer be a question with the Resident as to what 
course it behoved him to adopt. The mother of the 
Maharajah and the widow of Runjeet Singh could no 
longer be suffered to dwell among the Sikhs. She had 
already been removed from Lahore to Sheikopoor. 
It now became necessary to remove her from the 
Punjab. Accordingly, certain accredited agents of 
the Lahore Durbar, accompanied by two British 
officers, Captain Lumsden and Lieutenant Hodson, 
were despatched to SheikojDoor, with a mandate 
under the seal of the Maharajah, directing her re- 
moval from that place. Without offering any resist- 
ance, or expressing any dissatisfaction, she placed her- 
self under the charge of the deputation ; and, when 
it became clear to her that she was on her way to the 
British frontier, she desired — not improbably with 
that blended irony and bravado which she so well 
knew how to employ — ^that her thanks might be con- 
veyed to the Resident for removing her to the Com- 
panj^’s dominions, out of the reach of the enemies 
who would destroy her. With a considerable retinue 
of female attendants, she was conveyed to Ferozepore, 
and eventual^ to Benares, where she was placed under 
the charge of Major George Macgregor, an Artillery 
officer of high personal character and great diplomatic 
experience, who had well sustained in the Punjab the 
brilliant reputation which he had earned at JeUalabad 
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Sucli was the apparent growth ^nsMe at the British iSdS. 
Bcsidency, recognised in onr State-papers, of those 
three months in tlie Punjab. But in the liands of a 
Sikh historian these incidents Avonld form but a 
small part of the national annals, for all over the 
connti’Y the great chiefs Averc actively maturing the 
plan of their emancipation, calling upon all true 
Sikhs, in the name of the great Founder of their 
Faith, to exterminate the Cliristian usurpers, and 
even those nearest to the throne Avere amona: the 
arch-promoters of the movement. 'I'he daughter of 
Chuttur Singh and the sister of Slicre Singli Avas 
the betrothed Avife of the i\[ahnrajali ; but these 
Sirdars, though anxious to veil their designs until 
the Avhole countiy Avas rijic for a .simultaneous rising, 

Avere intriguing and plotting for our overthroAv. The 
former AA'as in the Hazareh, AA'herc liis tidclity had 
been for some time suspected by James Abbott — 
another officer of the Bengal Artillery, friend and 
comrade of Henry LaAvrence, AAdio liad been set- 
tling that part of the country — one of tliose men 
AA'hose lot in life it is ncA'er to be bclicA^ed, ncA^er 
to be appreciated, ncA’er to be rcAA-arded ; of the 
true salt of the earth, but of an unrecognised 
saA^our ; chh^alrous, heroic, but somehoAV or other 
ncA'^er thoroughly emerging from the shade. He Avas 
not one to estimate highly the force of the maxim 
that “ speech is silver, silence is gold j" and his sus- 
picions are said not to liaA^'c been acceptable at Lahore. 

But though it may be good to suspect, it is doubtless 
good, also, not to appear to suspect. And if Currie, 
in that conjuncture, had betrayed a AA'^ant of confi- 
dence in the Sikh Sirdars, he Avould have precipitated 
the collision AAdAich it AA^as sound policj'- to retard. So, 
Avhatever may haA^'C been his genuine coiiAuctions, he 
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1848 .' still appeared to trust the chiefs of the Regency ; and 
Shere Singh, mth a strong body of Sikh troops, was 
sent down to Mooltan. It was wise to maintain, as 
long as possible, the semblance of the authority of 
the Sikh Durbar — wise to keep up the show of sup- 
pressing a rebellion by the hand of the native Go- 
vernment. To send down that undeveloped traitor to 
the great centre of revolt may have been a hazardous 
experiment, but it was hazardous also to keep him 
where he was ; and the master-passion of the Sikh 
soldiery for plunder might have kept his battalions 
nominally on the side of authority, until they had 
glutted themselves wth the spoils of Mooltan, and pre- 
parations had, meanwhile, been made in the British 
provinces for the commencement of military operations 
on a scale befitting the occasion. But the repeated re- 
quisitions of Edwardes for British aid at last wrought 
upon the Resident, and Currie determined to send a 
force to Mooltan, with a siege-train for the reduction 
of the fortress. In General Samson Whish, of the 
Artillery, under whose command the force was de- 
spatched, there was not literally what Edwardes had 
asked for — “ a young brigadier” — ^but there was a 
general officer of unwonted youthfulness of aspect 
and activity of body, who could sit a horse well, 
could ride any distance at a stretch, and was gene- 
rally esteemed to be one of the best artillery ofiicers 
in the service. This forward movement was not 
countenanced in high places. The Commander-in- 
Chief shook his head. The Governor-General shook 
his head. But the Resident had ordered it, and it 
could not be countermanded, without encouraoina: a 
belief that there was a want of unanimity in British 
councils. 

So the besieging force marched upon Mooltan, and 
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arrived before tlie cit}^ in bigli liealtb and excellent 
spirits. On the 5tli of September, in the name of tlie 
j\Ialiarajab and Queen Victoria, tbe British General 
sinmnoned the garrison to surrender. No answer was 
returned to the summons, and the siege commenced. 
But on the wlien our guns were within breach- 
ing distance of the walls of the town, Whisli, to his 
bitter mortification, was compelled to abandon the 
siege. The Sikh force under Shere Singh had gone 
over to the enemy. 

This event had long been matter of anxious specu- 
lation in the British camp, and now took no one by 
surprise. It was known that the hearts of the soldiery 
were with IMoolraj ; but there was something of a 
more doubtful character in the conduct of the Rajah 
himself, who had on more than one occasion testitied 
his zeal and loyalty bj^ voluntary acts of seindce in 
our cause. In his own camp, the Khalsa troops said 
contemptuousl}’, that he was a Mussulman. With 
Edwardes he Avas outAvardly on the best possible 
terms ; spoke freely of the conduct of his father, 
Chuttur Singh ; declared that he Avashed his hands 
of all the old man’s rebellious projects ; and candidly 
aA’OAved his mistrust of the Sikh troops. But in all 
this he AA'as playing a part. He had AAU’itten to his 
brother to say that he intended to go OA^er to the 
enemy on that A'^eiy 14th of September, and he kejAt 
his word to the letter. On the morning of that day, 
the AAdiole Durbar force sought entrance into the 
city. Doubtful of the real nature of the inoA^'ement, 
Moolraj at first refused them admittance; but soon 
satisfied of their intentions, he opened his gates ; the 
long dreaded and fatal junction was efiected; and 
the British General was under the mortifying neces- 
sity of raising the siege of Mooltan. 
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1848 The whole truth was now visible before the world. 
It ■was iirijiossiblc' any longer to maintain the fiction 
of a local rebellion, to pretend that the Lahore Go- 
vernment, assisted by British troops, was endeavour- 
ing to coerce a refractory subject. The very heads 
of that. Government were in open hostility to the 
British, raising the standard of nationality in the 
name of the Maharajah. It was obvious that the 
■war now about to be waged, was between the British 
and the Sikhs. Some hope was at one time to be 
drawn from the fact of long-standing feuds among 
the difierent Sikh families. Then there was the not 
unreasonable conviction that the Mahomedaii popu- 
lation of the Punjab might easily be kept in a state 
of enmity with the Sikhs. But these assurances soon 
melted away. Hostile families and hostile religions 
were content to unite for the nonce against the 
Feringhecs; and the Commander-in-Chief, as the 
cold weather approached, was gratified by finding 
that there had been no premature birth of victory — 
that the work was yet to be done — and that an 
army of twenty thousand men, under his personal 
command, was required to take the field. 

And from that time Mooltan ceased to be the focus 
of rebellion and the head-quarters of the war. In 
the Ilazarch country Chuttur Singh had thrown oif 
all vestments of disguise, and plunged boldly into the 
troubled waters that lay before him. The thoughts 
of Shere Singh soon began to turn towards that 
quarter — indeed, such had been his desire from the 
iirst — and before the second week of October had 
passed away, he had marched out of Mooltan to 
join his fathei’. The whole country was now rising 
against us. Having used the name of the Maharajah, 
tlie Sikh leaders were eager to possess themselves of 
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flic person of the boA'-King, and but for the vigilance 
of the Kesident they would have achieved an object 
Avhich would have added a new clement of strength 
to the national cause. Dulccp Singh remained in our 
hands virtually a ])risoncr at l.ahore. 

All this time the Governor-General was at Cal- 
cutta, watching from a distance the ])rogi*ess of 
events, and betraying no eagerness to seize a favour- 
able opportunity for the conquest of the Punjab. In- 
deed, it has been imj)uted to him, as a grave political 
error, that he did not at an earlier period make due 
preparation for the inevitable war. Dut, it would seem 
that in the summer of 18-IS, his desire was to recog- 
nise as long a.s jiossihle oidy internal rebellion in the 
Sikh country — to see, not the rising of a nation 
against a forei'jn intruder, but the revolt of a few un- 
loval chiefs against their own lawful sovereign. But 
with the first breath of the cool season there came a 
truer couccjition of the crisis, and Lord Dalhousie pre- 
pared himself for the conflict. “ I have wished for 
peace,” he said, at a public entertainment, early in 
October ; “ 1 have longed for it ; I have striven for 
it But if the enemies of India determine to have 
war, war thev .shall have, and on my word they shall 
have it with a vengeance.” A few days afterwards 
he turned his back upon Calcutta, and set his face 
towards the north-west. All the energies of his 
mind were then given to the jirosccution of the Avar. 

The British army destined for the re-conquest of 
the Punjab assembled at Ferozejiorc, and crossed the 
Sutlej in different detachments. On the 13th of 
NoA'cmber the head-quarters reached Lahore. At 
that time it could hardly be said that British influ- 
ence extended a rood beyond the Residency Avails. 
In all parts of the countiy the Sikhs had risen against 
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184^8. the great reproach of the English Occupation. In 
many outlying places, on the coniines of civilisa- 
tion, our English officers Avere holding out, in the 
face of every conceivable difficulty and danger, with 
constancy and resolution most chivalrous, most 
heroic, hoping only to maintain, by their own per- 
sonal gallanti'}'’, the character of the nation they re- 
presented. There was, indeed, nothing more to be 
done. We had ceased to be regarded as allies. So 
eager and so general Avas the desire to expel the 
intruding Eeringhee, that the foUoAvers ■ of GoAund 
sank for a time all feelings of national and religious 
animosity against their Afghan neighbours, and in- 
voked Mahomedan aid from the regions beyond the 
passes of the Khyber. 

On the 21st of November, Lord Gough joined the 
army on the left bank of the Sutlej. A A^eteran com- 
mandei', AAdio within the space of a fcAV years had 
fought more battles in different parts of the Avorld 
than Avere croAvded into the lives of most living Avar- 
riors— a general AAffiose uniform good fortune had 
glossed oA^er his Avant of forecast and science, and 
AAdiose repeated successes had silenced criticism — he 
Avas noAv about to engage in military operations greater 
than those of his antecedent campaigns, with, perhaps, 
^ even less knoAAdedge of the countiy and less considera- 
tion of the probable contingencies of the Avar. But all 
men had confidence in him. India had been Avon b}’- 
a series of military mistakes that avouM have dis- 
graced an ensign before the examination period, and, 
perhaps, would not have been Avon at aU if we had 
infused into our operations more of the pedantiy of 
military science. He was a soldier, and all who fought 
under him honom’ed his grey hairs, and loved him 
for his manly bearing, his fine frank character, and 
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even for tlie impetuosity whicli so often entangled 
liis legions in diliicultics, and enhanced the cost of 
the victories he 2:aincd. 

The arrival of the Coininander-in-Chief was the 
signal for tlic immediate commencement of liostilities. 
Tlie force then under his personal command consisted 
of upwards of twenty thousand men, with nearly a 
hundred pieces of artillery, and Gough was in no 
temper for delay. On the day after his arrival in 
camp was fought the battle of Ramnuggur, the first 
of those disastrous successes which have given so 
gloomy a character to the campaign. The enemy 
had a strong mashed battery on the other side of the 
river, and very cleverly contrived to draw the British 
troops into an ambuscade. Tlie operations of the 
Commander-in-Chief, commenced with the object, of 
driving a party of the rebels, who were on his side of 
the Chenab, across the river, had the effect of bring- 
ing his cavahy and artilleiy within reach of these con- 
cealed guns ; and twenty-eight pieces of ordnance 
opened upon our advancing columns. The cavalry 
were ordered to move forward to the attack as soon 
as an opportunity presented itself. They found an 
opportunity, and charged a large body of the enemy, 
the Sikh batteries pouring in their deadly showers all 
the Avhile. Maiy* fell under the lire of the guns, many 
under the sabre-cuts of the Sikh swordsmen, many 
under the withering fire of a body of matchlockmen, 
who, taking advantage of the nature of the ground, 
harassed our horsemen sorely. Nothing was gained 
b}^ our “ victory but we lost many brave and some 
good soldiers ; and our troops returned to ' camp 
weary and dispirited, asking what end they had ac- 
complished, and sighing over the 'ost. 

Some days afterwards a force _iider General Thack- 
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I8i8. well wns sent out <o cross llie river, but bein" scantily 
supplied with inforination, and ^rietvonsly hampen.'d 
by instructions, it stieceeded oidy in losin;^' u few men 
and killing several ol‘ the eneitiy. No griaif olijeet 
was gained, but groat opportunities wen; saerifieed. 
The Coninumdcr-in-Ohier ponipou>ly <leelared that 
“it had jdeased Almighty (lod to vonehsafe to the 
British arms the most smtcesslul is-;ne to tlie extensive 
cmnbinations rendered necessary for the purpose of 
cnecting the passage t*f the Chenab, the deteat and 
dispersion of the Sikh force under the insurgent 
Kajah Shore Singh and the nnmerous Sikh Sirdars 
Avho had the’ temerity to set at defiance the I’ritish 
power.” These “events, so fraught with importance,” 
were to “tend to most momenfons rcsnlts.” The re» 
suits were, that the field of batth; was shifted from 
the banks of the Chenab to the banks of tbe dlielnm. 
The enemy, who might have been taken in rear, and 
whose batteries might have been seized, if Thackwell 
had been free to carry out. the most obvious tactics, 
escaped Avitli all their guns; and on the 13tb of 
January bore bloody witness to the little they had 
suffered, by fighting one of the greatest and most 
sanguinary battles in the whole clironielc of Indian 
warfare. 

this time Henry Lawrence had returned to the 
Punjab. The news of the outbreak at I^Iooltan bad 
reached him in England, Avhilst still in broken health, 
and had raised within him an incontrollable desire, 
at any hazard, to return to his post. He had won 
his spurs, and he was eager to prove that he Avas 
Avorthy of them, CA^en at the risk of life itseE It has 
been said that he ought not to have quitted the Pun- 
jab, and that if he had been at Lahore in the sjiring 
of 1848, the Avar Avould not then have been preci- 
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pitated by the rebellion of Moob’aj, for “ any one but 1848. 
a civilian would have foreseen that to send '\^ans 
Agnew and Anderson down to Mooltan at the time 
and in the manner selected was almost sure to pro- 
duce an ebullition of feeling and violence.” But if Calcuita 
Lawrence had not gone to England at that time, he 
would, in all human probability, have died ; and 
though he might not have sent the same men to 
Mooltan, he would have sent a mission there for the 
same purpose. “ I meant to have sent Arthur Cocks,” 

■was his remark to the present vuiter, when the dis- 
astrous news reached us in London. He saw at once 
that the Mooltanee revolt was but the prelude to a 
great national outbreak, and though his friends 
trembled for his safety and counseled dela}^, liis 
strong sense of duty to the State overruled all per- ' 
sonal considerations, and so he carried back his shat- 
tered frame arid his inexhaustible energies to the 
scene of the coming conflict. Leaving London at 
the end of October, he reached Bombay early in De- 
cember, and pushing up the Indus with characteristic 
rapidity of movement, joined the camp of General 
Whish, before the walls of Mooltan, two days after 
the gveat festival of Christmas. 

On the second day of the new year, Whish, rein- 1849. 
forced from Bombay, carried the city of klooltan. 

Long and obstinate had been the resistance of the be- 
sieged ; and now that our storming columns entered 
the breach, the garrison still, at the bayonet’s point, 
showed the stuff of which they were made. Frightful 
had been the carnage during the siege. Heaps of 
mangled bodies about the battered town bore ghastly 
witness to the terrible effects of the British ordnance. 

But many yet sto'od to be shot down or bayoneted in 
the streets ; and the work of the besieging force was 
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1S49. yet far from its close. Moolraj Avas in tlie citadel Avith 
some tlionsands of Lis best fighting-men ; and the 
fort guns Avere plied as vigoronsty as before the cap- 
ture of the toAvn. The strength of this formidable 
fortress seemed to laugh our breaching batteries to 
scorn. ]\Iining operations AA'ere, therefore, com- 
menced; but carried on, as they AA’ere, beneath a 
constant discharge from our mortars, it seemed little 
likely that the enemy AAmuld AA^ait to test the sidll of 
the engineers. The terrible shelling to AAdiich the 
fortress AA’as exposed dismayed the pent-up garrison. 
B}’ the 21st of January they Avere reduced to the last 
extremity. Moolraj A’ainly endeaA^oured to rally his 
folloAA^ers. Their spirit AA’’as broken. There A\^as no- 
thing left for them but to make a desperate sally and 
cut their AA’ay through the besiegers, or to surren- 
der at once. The nobler alternatiA'e AA’as rejected. 
Asking Old)’- for his oaati life and the honour of his 
Avoinen, Moolraj tendered on that day his submission 
to the British General. Wliish refused to guarantee 
the tirst, but promised to protect the AA’omen; and 
on the folloAA’iiig morning the garrison marched out 
of iMooltan, and DcAA’an Moolraj thrcAA’ himself upon 
the mere}’ of the British GoA’crnment. 

MeaiiAA’hile, Hemy LaAvrence, haA’ing AA’itnessed the 
fall of the cit}’’ of l\Iooltan, hastened upAA’ards to Peroze- 
pore, couA’eyed to Lord Dalhousie the first AA’elcome 
tiding.-^ of tliat CA’ent, took counsel AA’ith the Governor- 
General, made himself master of the great man’s 
vic-Avs, then hurried on to Lahore, communicated AA’ith 
the Besident, atid on the same CA’cning ijushed on to 
the camp of theCommandcr-in-Chief,AA’hich he reached 
on the riiglit of the 10th of Januaiy. Ho AA’as there 
iii no recognised oflicial position, for Cume’s tenure of 
olTice did not expire until the beginning of the ensuing 
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month ; hut he was readj^ for any kind of service,- and 
he placed himself at Lord Gough’s disposal, as an 
honorary aide-de-camp, or any other subordinate 
officer, in the fine army which was now stretching out 
before him. 

Three days after Lawrence’s arrival in camp the 
battle of Chillianwallah was fought. The time had 
arrived when a far less impetuous general than Gough 
might have deemed it incumbent on him to force the 
Sikh army into a general action. It is true that the 
final reduction of the fortress of Mooltan would have 
liberated a large portion of Whish’s column, and 
greatly have added to the strength of the British 
army on the banks of the Jhelum. But the Sikh 
Sirdars, on this very account, were eager to begin the 
battle, and would not have suffered us to wait for our 
reinforcements. Gough already had a noble force 
under him, equal to any service. It was panting for 
action. There had been a lull of more than a 
month’s duration, and all through India there was a 
feeling of impatience at the protracted delay. Gough, 
therefore, prepared for action. Ascertaining the 
nature of the country occupied by the Sikh army, 
and the position of their troops, he planned his attack 
upon sound tactical principles, and fully instructed 
his generals in the several parts which they were 
called upon to ifiaj^ On the afternoon of the 13th 
everything -was ready, and the battle was to have been 
commenced early on the following morning. But, 
unwilling to give the British General the long hours 
of the morrow’s light, from daybreak to sunset, that 
he wanted, to fight his battle according to approved 
' principles of modern warfare, the Sikh leaders, when 
the day was far spent, determined, if possible, to 
aggravate him into an immediate encounter. They 
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lS‘i9. knew their man! So they advanced a few guns, and 
sent some round-shot booming in the direction of the 
British camp. The bait took. The warm Hibernian 
temperament of the British leader could not brook the 
insult. He moved up his heavy guns, responded with 
some chance shots at the invisible enemy, and then, 
there being little of the day left for his operations, 
gave the command for his line to advance. 

The story of what followed has been often told, and 
it is not so gratifying a page of history that I need 
care to repeat it. Night closed upon the fearful 
carnage of that terrible engagement, and both armies 
claimed the victory. What it cost us is written in 
the Gazette. Never Avas an official bulletin received 
in England Avith a AAulder outcry of pain and passion. 
The past services, the intrepid personal courage, the 
open honest character, the many noble qualities of 
the veteran Commander Avere forgotten in that burst 
of pojDular indignation, and hundreds of English 
families turned from the angiy past to the fearful 
future, and trembled as they thought that the croAvn- 
ing action AAUth that formidable enemy had yet to be 
fought by a General so rash, so headstrong, and so 
incompetent. 

In the high places of Government there AA^as uni- 
versal discomposure, and the greatest military au- 
thority in the country shook his head Avdth an 
ominous gesture of rej)roach. Then arose a AAuld 
cry for Napier. The conqueror of the Beloochees AA^as 
sent out in hot haste to India to repair the mischief 
that had' been done by Gough, and to finish off the 
AA^ar AAuth the Sikhs in a proper Avorkmanbke manner. 
But the hottest haste could not wholly annihilate time 
and space, and though this sudden supersession of the 
brave old chief, Avho had fought so many battles and 
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woji so tunny vi<!(oru’5. niiylil slinmo liij: p:rcv it 
ronltl Jtot )>rin^ tlnr \vnr to n tnore rnpid or :i more 
l!c»nottr.'i)>)<> The e;irnnir<,* of Cliillinnwnllali 

sliuok tor :i liim* the <'onfi(K-iu'c of tin', nrinv in llteir 
cliiof, hnt it did jiof shake tltc. cotiraixe of onr tiglitin^- 
nn-n. ar destroy their itdierent rapaeity for (’onqnrst. 
It was a Ics'-'on. too. that nuist have, scored itself info 
tin- v»*ry heart of the British eliief. and ntnde Itim a. 
sadder titan atid a wiser eomtiiander. 1'he errors of 
the lotli of .l.Mintary were to hi- atoned for Ity a 
victory wliich any loader mi-xht contetnjdatc with 
jiride, :ind atiy tiation with y:ratitnd(;. Scarcely had 
his appointed sueeessor tttrned Itis hack tipon Ktiylatid 
when Gotie:h foiiyht .'mother irretit battle, which 
neither Xapic-r, nor \Vellin<rjon hittiself, who t.'ilked of 
.tioiii" in his plaee, eoiild htivo surpassed iit vip;onr 
of e.Noetition or eumplotencss of ellect. 

Atixioiisly was inlelliyetiet- of the snrremler of 
Moolraj looked for in the cattip of the Coitttitandcr- 
in-Ohief. Sinei- that ilisasirous aetion at Chilliati- 
wallalt, GoiiltIi had hei*n i-nlrenehittjr his jtosition, attd 
Waiting roiiiforcenients from Mooltait. I’lic surrender 
of that fortress .set free some twelve thoitsatid men, 
and Whish, with nnlooked-for r.-ipidity, marched to 
the b.'ink.s of the Jhehmt to swell the ranks of (lie 
grand army. A great erisis was now apjn’oaehing. 
Thrice had the British and .Sikh forces met each other 
on the hanks of those classical river.s which had seen 
the triumphs of the Macedoniaii — thrice had they 
met wich other onlv to leave the i.ssue of the contest 
yet undecided. A great battle was now about to he 
fought — one diflering from all that had yet been 
fotight since the Sikli.s first- crossed the Sutlej, for a 
strange hut not uiilooked-foi* spectacle Avas .about to 
present itself — Sikhs and Afghans, those old heredi- 
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1849. • tary enemies, fighting side by side against a common 
foe. The Sikh Sirdars, I have said, ' had been in- 
trigTiing to secm’e the assistance of the Ameer of 
Cabool. For some time there appeared little like- 
lihood that old Dost Mahomed, whose experience 
ought to have brought wisdom with it, would lend 
himself to a cause which, in spite of temporary suc- 
cesses, was so sure to prove hopeless in the end. But 
neither years, nor experience, nor adversity had 
taught him to profit by the lessons he had learned. 
The desire' of repossessing himself of Peshawur was 
the madness of a life. The bait was throvm out to 
him, and he could not resist it. He came through 
the Khybur with an Afghan force, marched upoj\the 
Indus, and threatened Attock, which fell at his ap- 
proach; despatched one of his sons to the camp of 
Shere Singh, and sent a body of Douranee troops to 
fight against his old Feringhee enemy, who for years 
had been the arbiter of his fate. How deplorable an 
act of senile fatuity it was, the events of the 21st of 
February must have deeply imjjressed upon his nfind. 
On that day was fought an action — was gained a 
victoiy, in the emphatic words of the Governor- 
General, “ memorable alike from the greatness of the 
occasion, and from the brilliant and decisive issue of 
the encounter. For the first time, Sikh and Afghan 
were banded together against the British power. It 
was an occasion which demanded the putting forth of 
all the means at our disposal, and so conspicuous a 
manifestation of the superiority of our arms as should 
appal each enemy, and dissolve at once their compact 
by fatal proof of its futility. The completeness of the 
victory which has been won equals the highest hopes 
entertained.” And there was no ofiicial exaggeration 
in- this ; none of the vain boasting of the interested 
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despatcli-AM,’iter. At Goojrat, to Avliicli place the 
enemy had unexpectedly moved their camp, Lord 
Gough fought a great battle as a great battle ought 
to be fought, coolly and deliberately, by a British 
Commander. Eveiy arm of his fine force Avas brought 
CiTcctively into play; each in its proper place, each 
supporting aiid assisting the others, and each covering 
itself with glory. From the early dawn of that clear 
bright morning the cannonade commenced. Never 
had the Bengal ArtUlery made a nobler displa}^ ; 
never had it been worked with more terrible effect. 
Kesolute and well handled as was the Sikh arm}^, it 
could not stand up against the steady fire of our guns. 
By noon the enemy were retreating in terrible dis- 
order, “their position carried, their guns, ammuni- 
tion, camp equipage, and baggage captured, their 
flying masses dri^'en before their victorious pursuers, 
from mid-day receiving most severe punishment in 
their flight.” And all this Avas accomplished with 
but little loss of life on the side of the Auctorious 
arm3\ It pleased the Almighty that the bloody 
lessons of the Chenab and the Jhelum should not 
be throAvn awa3\ 

A dmsion under Sir "Walter Gilbert, an officer of 
great personal activity, unequalled in the saddle, was 
ordered to folloAV up the success of Goojrat, and to 
di'h’e the Afghans from the Punjab. And well did he 
justify the choice of his chief. By a series of rapid 
marches, scarcely excelled by an)’ recorded in histor)’", 
he conAunced the enemy of the hopelessness of all 
further resistance. The Barukzj^e force fled before 
.S'ur advancing columns, and secured the passage of 
the Khjfbur before British influence could aA’ail to 
close it against the fugitwes. B)’' the Sikhs them- 
BNes the game had clearly been plaj’ed out. The 
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1849. Khalsa was now quite broken. There was nothing 
loft for Shere Singh and his associates but to trust 
themselves to the clemency of the British Govern- 
ment. On the 5th of March, the Rajah sent the 
British prisoners safel}^ into Gilbert’s camp. On the 
8th, he appeared in person to make arrangements for' 
the surrender of his followers ; and on the l4th, the 
remnant of the Sikh arm}^ some sixteen thousand 
men, including tliirteen Sirdars of note, laid down 
their arms at the feet of the Britisli General. 

The military chief had now done his work, and it 
was time for the appearance of the Civil Governor on 
the scene. Lord Dalliousic was on the spot prepared 
for immediate action. Already was his portfolio 
weighty mth a proclamation which was to determine 
the fate of the empire of Runjeet Singh. I do not 
suppose that a moment’s doubt ever obscured tlie 
clear, unsullied surface of the Governor-General’s re- 
solution. It was a case which suggested no misgivings 
and prompted no hesitation. The Sikhs had staked 
everything on the issue of the war, and they had lost 
it in fair tight. The}'^ had repaid by acts of treacher}’- 
and violence the forbearance and moderation of the 
British Government. We had tried to sparfe them ; 
but they would not be spared. First one course, 
then another, had been adopted in the hope that 
eventually a strong native Government might be esta- 
blished, able to control its own subjects, and nulling 
to live on terms of friendly alliance with its neigli- 
bours. Our policy had from the first been wliolly 
unaggressive. There was no taint of avarice or ambi- 
tion in it. But it had not been appreciated ; it had 
not been successful. The whole system had collapsed. 
And now that again a British ruler was called upon 
to solve the great problem of the Future of the 
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Piiiijal), lie felt (lint there was no lonirer any middle 
course open to him ; that tliero was Imt one measure 
a])plioahlc to tile crisis that had arisen ; and that 
measure was the anm'xalion of the country to the 
tt*rriiories of the Mritisli Empire. So a Proclamation 
was issued aunouncinir that- the kingdc)m foundesi by 
liunjeet Singh had ]>assed under British rule: and 
the wisdom and righteousness of ihe edict few men 
arc dis)>osed to (pieslion. 

The last Sikh Durbar was held at Taihore. 'J’he 
iiat of the Britisli coiujueror was read aloud, in the 
]>reseuee of the young Maharajah, to the remnant of 
tlie chiefs who had not committed tliemselves by open 
rebellion : and a pajier of Terms was then produced 
by which the British Government bound themselyc.5 
to pay the annual sum of forty or fifty thousand 
pounds to the boy-Prince and his family.'^ so long ns 
he .Miould remain faithful to his new master and 
abide by his sovereign will. It was a hajipy change 
for Duleep Singh, born as he was for the Sikh 
shambles; for in his new state he had almndant 
wealth, perfect safety, freedom from all care, and the 
insurpas«able blessing of a saving fairh. Becoming, 
in his twelfth year, the ward of the Governor-General, 
he was placed under the immediate tutelage of an 
Assistant-Surgeon of the Bengal Army,y who was so 
fit a man for the office, so worthy of the confidence 
reposed in him, that the little Sikh Prince, under his 
wise ministrations, developed into a Christian gentle- 
man. an English courtier, and a Scotch laird. And 
it may be recorded here, before I pass on to the his- 
tor}' of British rule in the Punjab, that the mother 
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doubt. The u^reenicnt vms, that the lakhs of rupees, 
llriiish Government should pay not f Afterwards Sir John Login. 
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; uo. of-Duleep Singli, the Avidow of old Rmijeet, that rest- 
less, turbulent Chund Kowr, Avhose intrigues did so 
much to precipitate the fall of the Sikh Empire, after 
a series of strange romantic vicissitudes, prematurely 
old, well-nigh blind, broken and subdued in spirit, 

• found a resting-place at last mnder the roof of her 

1SG3. son, in a quiet corner of an English castle, and died 
in a London suburb. 

1S'19. The Proclamation Avhich turned the Punjab into 
Ooir'oFuie ^ British province Avas not the only weighty State- 
Piinjab. paper in the portfolio of the Governor- General. 

Whilst Gough had been preparing to strike the last 
crushing bloAv at the military poAver of the Khalsa, 
Dalhousie, Avith Heniy EUiot at his elboAv, ncA’^er 
doubting the issue, Avas mapping out the scheme of 
administration under AAdiich it seemed good to him to 
-govern the country AAdiich Avas about to pass under 
our rule. The croAvning Auctory of Goojrat found 
eA'-er5'-thing devised and prepared to the minutest 
detail. The men AA'^ere ready; the measures Avere 
defined. There AA^as no hurry, therefore — no con- 
fusion. Every one fell into his appointed place, and 
kncAA" AA'hat he had to do. And neA^er had any 
GoA’’ernor better reason to place unbounded confi- 
dence in the men whom he emploj^ed ; never Avas an}' 
GoA'ernor more AAmrthily seiwed. 

The country which, had thus fallen by right of 
conquest into our hands embraced an area of fifty 
thousand square miles, and contained a popula- 
tion of four millions of inhabitants. These inhabi- 
tants were Hindoos, Mahomedans, and Sikhs. The 
last AA’-ere a new people — a sect of reformed Hindoos, 
of a purer faith than the followers of the Brahminical 
superstitions. It Avas a Sikh Government that aa'o 
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had supplanted ; and mainly a Sikh arm}’ that -wo 1^49. 
had conquered ; Init it must not he, supposed that 
Punjahee is synonimous willi Sikh, that the country 
was ])eopled from one end to tlic otlicr with the fol- 
lowers of Nanuk and Govind. or that, they Avere the 
ancient dwellers on the hanks of those five legendary 
rivers. 4'hc. cities of the Punjah were i\Iahomcdan 
cities; cities founded, perliaps, ere .Mahomed arose, 
eidariicd and heautilied hv the followers of the Ghu/.- 
nivite. The monuments were mainly Mahomedan 
monuments, with traces here and there of Grecian 
occupation and Pactrian rule. Before Delhi had. 
risen into the iinjierial city of the Moguls, Lahore 
had hcen the home of Indian kinirs. But the rise of 
the Sikh ])ower was cotemporaneous with our own, 
and the apostles of the new Keforiuation had not 
numhered among their converts more than a section 
of the pco])le. And as was the population, so was 
the country itself, of a varied character. Tracts of 
rich cultivated lands, the corn-field and the rose- 
garden, alternated with the .‘^corched plain and the 
sandv desert. Ilerc, as far as the eve could reach, a 
dreary level of jungle and hruslnvood ; there, a mag- 
nificent panorama, hounded hy the blue ranges and 
the snowy peaks of the IHmalaA'ah. And ever the 
great rivers as they flowed suggested to the cultured 
mind of the English scholar thoughts of that grand 
old traditionaiy age, when Poms fought, and Ale.x- 
ander conquered, and Jlegasthenes Avrote, and the 
home-sick Argive, on the banks of those fabulous 
streams, sighed for the pleasant country he had left, 
and rebelled against his leader and his fate. It AA'as 
a country full of interest and full of opportunity ; 
and it grcAv at once into the pet proAunce of the 
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1S49. Britisli Viceroy, tlie youngest and tlie most liopeful 
of all. 

That a coimtry so situated, so circmnstanced, and 
so peopled, should not be brought under the system 
of administration prevailmg in our long-settled pro- 
vmces 'was a mere matter of course. But Dalhousie 
had no disposition to rush into the opposite extreme 
of a purely military government. He had at no tune 
of his career any class prejudices, and he did not 
see "why soldiers and civilians should not work har- 
moniously together in the administrative agency of 
the province. He had faith in both ; each in his ap- 
pointed place ; for there Avas rough soldiers’ Avork to 
be done, and much also that needed the calm judg- 
ment and the tutored eye of the experienced civilian. 
So he called in the aid of a mixed Staff of ciAul and 
military officers, and at the head of this he placed a 
Board of Administration, presided oA'Cr by Heniy 
Lawrence.* 

The Board was to consist of three members, AAnth 
secretaries to do the pen-Avork of the administration, 
and to scatter its instructions among the subordinate 
functionaries of the proAuncc. It Avas not a control- 
ling authorit}- Avhich a man of Dalhousie’s stamp AA*as 
likety to affect ; scarce!}’, indeed, could he be sup- 
posed to tolerate it. But lie could not set aside the 
gi’eat claims of Hemy LaAAU’ence, nor, indeed, could 
lie safely dispense AAuth his sei'A’ices in such a con- 
juncture ; yet he AA’as unAcilling to trust to that honest, 
pure-minded, soldiei'-statesinan the sole direction of 
affiiirs. The fact is that, Avith a refinement of the 
justice and moderation which were such conspicuous 
features of Henry’s character, he dissented from the 

** Sir Frederick Currie had by this lime resumed his scat in the Su- 
preme Ccuaci! of India. 
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policy of nnnexatiou. He thonglit tliat another effort 
might have heeii made to save the Sikh Empire from 
destruciion. Out of this difficidly arose tlic project of 
tlic Board. Ft -was natural that Dalhousic should have 
desired to associate vith one thus minded some other 
statesman whose views were more in harmony Avith 
Ids own. A Board of two is, under no circumstances, 
!i ])racticahlc institution; so a '.rriumv irate was esta- 
blished. But. scmtcncc of death was written down 
against it from the very hour of its birth. 

The .second seal at the Board Avas giA'cn to the 
President’s brother, John LaAvrence. An otliccr of 
the Company’.s Civil Service, he had achicA'cd a high 
reputation as an administrator; ns one of those hard- 
Avorking, energetic, conscientious servants of the State, 
Avho Ha'c ever Avith tlic harne.^s on their back, to Avhom 
laboiir is at once a duty and a delight, aa-Iio do CA-cry- 
thing in a large unstinting Avay, the Ironsides of the 
Public Service. lie had taken, in the earlier stages 
of his career, an active ]>art in the KcA'cnue Settlement 
of the North-Western Provinces, and had sidjsequcntly 
l)cen n]i])ointed Magistrate of the great imjAcrial city 
of Delhi, Avith its eroAA’dcd, turbulent population, and 
it.s constant, under-current of hostile intrigue. In this 
])ost, Avinning the confidence of men of all cla.sscs and 
all creeds. Lord llardingc found him AA-hcn, in 1845, 
he journeyed upAvards to join the army of the Sutlej. 
There Avns an opennes.s, a. frankness about him that 
pleased the old soldier, and a large-hearted zeal and 
courage AA'hich jn’oclaimcd him a. man to be employed 
in a. post of more than common difficulty, beyond the 
circle of ordinary rout ine. So, after the campaign on 
the Sutlej, Avhen the Jullindur Doab Avas taken in part 
payment of the charges of the AA'ar, John LnAATcnce 
AA^as appointed to superintend the administration of 

E 2 
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that tract of country ; and on more tlian one occasion, 
during the enforced absence of Henry from Lahore, in 
the first tivo years of the Britisli Ih-otcct orate, he liad 
occupied his brother’s seat at the (.•a])ilal, and done his 
M"ork with unvaried success. ']’liat there were great 
characteristic ditlcrenccs between the two Lawrences 
will be clearly indicated as I proceed ; but in unsidlied 
honesty and intrepid manliness, they were the counter- 
parts of each other. Both were equally without a 
stain. 

The third member of the Lidiore Board of Admini- 
stration was Mr. Cliarlcs Grenville !Man.sel, also a cove- 
nanted civilian, who had earned a high reputation ns 
one of the ablest financiers in India, and who supplied 
much of the knowledge and experience which liis col- 
leagues most lacked. His honcstv Avas of as fine a 
temper as theirs, but he ivas a man rather of thought 
than of action, and Avanted the constitutional robust- 
ness of his associates in olfice. Perhaps his a'ciw pecu- 
liarities, rendering him, as it Avere, the complement of 
the other tivo, especially marked him out as the third 
of that remarkable triuiiiA'iratc. Eegarded as a Avhole, 
•wdth reference to the time and circuinstances of its 
creation, the Board could not have been better con- 
stituted. It did honour to the sagacity of Lord 
D'alhousie, and fully justified the choice of agents 
he had made. 

The system was one of diAuded labour and common 
responsibility. On Heniy Lawl-ence devolved what 
was technically called the “political” work of the 
Government. The disarming of the country, the 
negotiations Avith the chiefs, the organisation of the 
neAv Punjabee regiments, the arrangements for the 
education of the young Maharajah, avIio had noAv be- 
come the Avard of the British Government, Avere anion o- 
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llic iininecliatc duties to wliicli lie pcrsonnll}^ devoted 
iiiinself: the eliier care of John Lawrence was the 
civil adininistrati<ni. especially the settlement, of the 
Land Kevenne; whilst. !Mansel superintended the 
general judicial management of the ]irovince; each, 
however, aiding the otherswith his advice, and having 
a ])otcntial voice in the general Council. Under these 
chief olliciM'.s were a number of subordinate admini.s- 
trators of dillereni ranks, drawn partly from the civil 
and jiartly from tlic military service of the Company. 
Tlie province was divided into seven divisions, and to 
each of these divisions-a Commi.<sioner was appointed. 
Under each of these Commi.ssioners were certain 
Ueputy-Commissioners, varying in number according 
to the amount, of business to be done; whilst under 
them again were Assistant-Commissioners and Extra 
As.sistants, drawn from the nneovenanted .servants of 
Government — Europeans. Indo-Britons, or natives of 
pure descent. 

'J'he oilicer.s selected for the principal posts under 
, the Lahore Board of Administration were the very 
flower of the Indian .services. Dalhousie had thrown 
his whole heart into the work which lay before him. 
Kesolved that it .should not. be marred by the in- 
efllciency of his agent.s, he looked about him for men 
of mark and likelihood, men in the vigour of their 
3’ears, men of good performance for the higher posts, 
and sturdy, eager-spirited youths of good promise for 
the lower. It mattered not to him whether the good 
stuft- were draped in civil black or military red. Far 
above all petty prejudices of that kind, the Governor- 
General swept up his men with an eye only to the 
work that was in them, and sent them forth to do his 
bidding. Some had alread}'- graduated in Punjabee 
administration under the Protectorate ; others crossed 
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1819 . the Sutlej for the first timewitli lioiioiirs tnlcen inulcr 
Thomason and his predecessors in the Norlh-Wcsl 
Provinces. And among them were sudi men ns George 
Edmonstonc, Donald i\Ineloodj and I'olan't i\Ion(,- 
goracry from the one .scrvie(;; Ih’cderich I^Iackesnn 
and George Maegregoi’ from the other; such imm, 
hesides those already named,* ns llicliard Tenqde, Kd- 
■ward Thornton, hleville Chamberlain, Georgn; Darnes, 
Lewin BoAvring, Philip Goldney, and Charles Sami- 
der.s; soldiers and civilians Avorlcing side by side, 
Avithout a feeling of class jealousy, in the* great work 
of reconstructing the .administration of (he l^iinjid) 
and carrying out the executive details; Avhilst at the 
head of the department of Pidjlie Works Avas Bobert 
Napier, in Avhoni the soldier and the man of .science 
met together to make one of the finest Engineer 
officers in the Avorld. 

They found much to do, but little to undo. The 
Government of Runjeet Singh had been of a rude, 
simple, elementary character; out of all rule; in- 
formal; unconstitutional; unprincipled; one great 
despotism and a number of petty despotisms; accord- 
ing to our English notions, recking Avith the most 
“frightful injustice.” But somehoAA* or other it had 
ansAvered the purpose. The injustice AA-as intelligible 
injustice, for it AA-^as simply that of the strong Avill 
and the strong hand crushed doAvn in turn by one 
still stronger. Petty gOA'ernors, roA'cnue-farmers, or 
kardars might oppress the people and defraud the 
State, but they kncAv that, sooner or later, a day of 
reckoning Avould come AA’hcn their accounts Avould be 
audited by the process of compulsory disgorgement, 

* Ante, p. 12. I liavc here named Otlicrs there ■e-cre, appointed .at .a 
' only those distinguished diiniipr I he hilcrperiod.cqunllycntltledtoho- 
earlicr period of our Puiijabec career, iiour.nolc mention. 
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or in some parts of tlie country settled in tlie noose of 1849. 
tile proconsular gibbet. No niceties of conscience and 
no intricacies of law opposed an obstacle to these 
summary adjustments. During the existence of that 
great fiction the Council of Regency, we had begun to' 
systematise and to complicate affairs ; and as we had 
found — at least, as far as we understood the matter — 
a clear field for our experiments, we now, on assuming 
undisguisedly the administration of the country, had 
a certain basis of our oum to operate upon, and little 
or nothing to clear away. 

The system of administration now introduced into 
the Punjab, formal and precise as it may have been 
when compared vdth the rude simplicity of the old 
Sikh Government, was loose and irregular in com- 
parison with the strict procedure of the Regulation 
Proidnces. The administiutors, whether soldiers or 
civilians, were limited to the discharge of no par- 
ticular departmental fimctions. They were judges, 
revenue-collectors, thief-catchers, diplomatists, con- 
servancy officers, and sometimes recruiting serjeants 
and chaplams, all in one. JMen trained in such a school 
as this, and under such masters as the Lawrences, 
became equal to any fortune, and in no conjuncture, 
however critical, were ever lilvely to fail. There 
was hardly one among them who did not throw his 
whole heart into his work; who ever thought of ease, 
or leisure, or any personal enjoyment beyond that 
which comes from an honest sense of duty done. 

They lived among the people of the country, their 
tents open to all the points of the compass;* and 

* Sir Jolm ilalcolm used to say here is a pleasant illustrative proof, 
that tlie only way to govern the from a paper written by one of them: 
people of a newly-acquired country — " For eight months in the year the 
was by means of char durwaseh kolah, tent is the proper home of him who 
or four doors open. That the Pan- loves his duties and his people. Thus 
jabee officials well understood this, he cones to know and be known of 
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1S49.. AvoiTi by tbeir personal bearing tlie confidence and the 
admiration of all wlio came within their reach. 

And so, far sooner than even sanguine men ven- 
tured to predict, the Punjab began to settle down 
under its new rulers. Even the old Khalsa figliting- 
men accepted their position, and with'a manly resig- 
nation' looking cheerfully at the inevitable, confessed 
that they had been beaten in fair fight, and submitted 
themselves to the English conqueror. Some were 
enlisted into the new Punjabee Irregular Regiments, 
which were raised for the internal defence of the pro- 
vince. Others betook themselves, with the pensions 
or gratuities which were bestowed upon tliem, to their 
fields, and merged themselves into tlie agricultural 
population. There was no fear of an}'- resurrection 
of the old national cause. For whilst the people were 
forced to surrender all theii' weapons of war — ^their 
guns, them muskets, their bayonets, theii’ sabres, theii’ 
spears — ^the whole province was bristling with British 
arms. An immense military force was maintained in 
the Punjab. It was a happy circumstance that, as 
the Indus had now become our boundary and the 
country of the Sikhs our frontier province, it was 
necessary for purposes of external defence, after the 
apparent settling dorni of our uewl3'--acquired terri- 
tories, stiH to keep our regular troops, European and 
native, at a strength more than sufficient to render 
utterly harmless aU the turbulent elements of Pun- 
jaliee society. Had the British army been withdrawn 

them ; tlius personal influence and and almonds, according to (Le fashion 
local Icnowledgo give him a power of their country, and are never so 
not to be won by bribes or nplield happy aswlien allowed to sent tliem- 
by_ bayonets. Tlie notables of the selves on tlie carpet and talk over 
neighbourhood meet their friend and old times and new events — the pro- 
ruler on his morning march ; grey- mise of the harvest and the last 
beards throng round his unguarded orders of the rulers .” — Calcutta Jie- 
door with presents of the best fruits vmc, vol. xxxiii. 
of the land, or a little sugar, spices. 
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from the Punjab, as at a later period it was from 18-19. 
Glide, it is hard to say what might not have resulted 
from our confidence and incantion. 

On the acquisition of a new eountry and the ex- 
tinction of an old d 3 masty, it has commonly happened 
that the chief suflercrs by the revolution have been 
found among the aristocracy of the land. The gi’cat 
masses of the people have been considerately, indeed 
generously treated, but the upper classes have been 
commonly prostrated liythe annexing liand, and have 
never recovered from the bloAv. This may be partly 
attributed to wliat is so often described as the “in- 
evitable tendency” of such a change from a bad to a 
cood "overnment. It has been assumed that the men 
whom wo have found in the enjoyment of all the 
privileges of wealtli and social position, liavc risen to 
this eminence by spoliation and fraud, and maintained 
it by cruelty and oppression. And it is true tliat the 
antecedents of many of them would not bear a very 
jealous scrutiny. Now, so far as the substitution of a 
strong and pure for a weak and corrupt government 
must necessarily liave checked the prosperous career 
of those Avho were living on illicit gains and tjT’an- 
nous exactions, it Avas, doubtless, the inevitable ten- 
dency of the change to injure, if not to ruin them, as 
the leaf must pcrisli when the stem dies. But it must 
be admitted that for some years past the idea of a 
native aristocracy had been an abomination in the eyes 
of English statesmen in India ; that we had desired 
to see nothing betAveen the Sircar, or Government, 
and the great masses of the people ; and that, hoAV- 
ever little Ave might liaA’^e designed it, AA^e had done 
some great Avrongs to men, AA'hose misfortune, rather 
than AA'hose fault, it Avas that they Avere the groAvtli of 
a corrupt system. There AA'as at the bottom of this a 
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1849. strong desire for the ■welfare of the people — an eager 
and a generous longing to protect the •weak against 
the tju’ann}^ of the strong; hut henevolence, like 
ambition, sometimes overleaps itself, and falls prostrate 
on the other side, and out of our very love of justice 
come sometimes unjust deeds. 

To the great cliiefs of the Punjab the annexation 
of the countiy to the British Empire was a source of 
sore disquietude.* Mercy to the vanquished in the 
hour of Auctory was not one of the weaknesses they 
had been accustomed to contemplate. They had 
played for a great stake, and they had lost. They 
had brought their losses on themselves. They had 
invited b}' their OAvn acts the conflict which had 
ruined them. In no one instance had our policy 
been aggressive. We had not coveted the possession 
of the Punjab. We had not invited either the 
first or the second great conflict betAveen the British 
and the Sikh armies. A brave nation fighting for 
its independence is one of the noblest spectacles 
of humanity ; and the leaders of such a moA'ement 
have just claim to sjnnpathy and respect. But these 
men had risen against us AAdiilst the}* pretended to 
be our friends. They had soiled their patriotism 
by treachery, and forfeited their honour by false- 
hood and deceit. Still, to a man of large mind and 
catholic spirit like Henry LaAvrence, it could not 
seem right to judge these Sirdars as he Avoiild the 


* This was admitted in llie first 
Punjab Report, the following pas- 
sage of which may be advantageously 
quoted ; — “ A great revolution can- 
not happen without injuring some 
classes. When a State falls, its 
nobility and its supporters must to 
some extent suffer with it ; a domi- 
nant sect and party once moved by 
political ambition and religious en- 


thusiasm, cannot return to the ordi- 
nary level of society and the common 
occupations of life without feeling 
some discontent and some enmity 
against their powerful but humane 
conquerors. But it is probable that 
the mass of the people will advance 
in material prosperity and in moral 
elevation under the influence of 
British rule.” 
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flo-sver of European cliivalry. So lie dealt gently 
ivitli their offences ; and -when lie came to consider 
their position under the new Government, he re- 
spected their fallen fortunes, and laid a lighter hand 
upon their tenures than higher authority was alto- 
gether willing to sanction. That a large portion of 
the. revenne would he alienated by grants to militaiy 
chiefs and to pricstl}^ sineenrists was certain ; not 
less certain did it apjiear that the money might be 
better be-'^towecl. Still, it might be politic, even in 
a financial aspect, to tolerate for a time abuses of 
this kind, as not the. most expensive means of re- 
conciling the influential clas.ses to our rule. Thus 
argued Henry Lawrence. So these privileged classes 
received from him, in many instances, though not aU 
that he Avished to give, more perhaps than they had 
dared to expect. I^xisting incumbents were generally 
respected ; and the privileges enjo5'ed by one gene- 
ration Avere to be onl}’ partially resumed in the next. 

Thus, by a Avcll-apportioned mixture of A’igour and 
clemenc}’, the submission, if not the accpiiescence, of 
the more dangerous classes Avas secured ; and our 
administrators Avere left, undisturbed by the fear of 
internal rcA'olt, to prosecute their ameliorative mea- 
sures. It Avould be beyond the scope of such a nar- 
rative as this to Avrite in detail of the operations 
AA'hich Avere carried out, under the Lahore Board, at 
once to render British rule a blessing to the people, 
and the possession of the Punjab an element of 
strength and security to the British Empire. These 
great Auctories of peace are reseiwed for others to 
record. That the measures Avere excellent, that the 
men Avere eA^en better than the measm’es, that the 
administration of the Punjab was a great fact, at 
AAdiich Englishmen pointed AAUth pride -and on which 


islo. 
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1849. foreigners dwelt with commendation, is freely ad- 
mitted, even by those who arc not wont to sec much 
that is good in the achievements of the British 
Government in India. Under the fostering care of 
the Govern or- Gen oral, wdio traversed the country 
from one end to the other, and saw cvciything with 
his own eyes, the “Punjab .system” became the 
fashion, and men came to s^ieak and to write of it as 
though it were a gi*eat experiment in government 
originated by Lord Dalliousie. But it was not a new 
system. It had been tried long years before, Avith 
marked .success, and was still in force in otiier parts 
of India, thougii it had never been carried out on so 
large a scale, or in so line a countiy, or been the 
darling of a vicero3L Tlic only novelty in tlie con- 
struction of the administration Avas the Laliorc Board, 
and that Avas abandoned as a failure. 

I do not say that it toas a failure ; ])ut it Avas so 
regarded by Lord Dalhousie, aaLo, in 1853, remorse- 
lessly signed its death -Avarrant. A delicate operation, 
indeed, aa^os the breaking up of the Punjabee Cabinet ^ 
and the erection of an autocrac}’- in its place. It Avas 
the AAull of the GoA'^ernor-General that tlie chief direc- 
tion of affairs should be consigned to the hands, not 
of manj^, but of one. And Avhen the rumour of this 
resolution went abroad, there Avas scarcely a house, or 
a bungaloAA’", or a single-poled tent occupied b}'' an 
English officer, in AALich the future of the Punjab — 
the question of the Lawrences — ^Avas not eagerlj’- dis- 
cussed. Was Henry or Avas John LaAAwence to re- 
main supreme director of affairs ? So much Avas to 
be said in favour of the great qualities of each 
brother, that it was difficult to arrive at any antici- 
patory solution of the question. But it was in the 
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r.linraof'T f»r tin’ Govcninr-ftcnt-nil hiin^cir tluii the. ISn.i. 
key to thi’ <liniciilty ^lionld have Itocii soiiL^lit. Lord 
Jlardinuo v.’onltl h.<iv(; olioson lIiMiry T^nwrenre. l^ord 
n;d]inii>ii! dolm. Xosurjirisc tiow c.Nprcssed 
tlint it so ; for. in flics'c days, tin; cliaractcr and 
]K»liry of 11alhon>ie an- rra<l by tin; broa<l lipflif of 
]ii>tory. Xo n-irr<’t i^ now Adt- that if wa< so ; bn’, 
wlu'U tin* oroat linrriraJH* td' wldrli I am {dxnii to 
write swejit over India, ea<’b of fliose two pvat 
In'others was, by ftod's ])rovideju'(>, found in his 
riitht jdaee. Ibit ther<‘ w<‘re many tit flu' lime wlio 
LrneW'd flint the tianu* of Ibmry Taiwrenee, who 
lead br oil for so many yr*ars .'Hsoeiafed with till tlieir 
thouLdifs of rjriii>-h iidluemte in the Sikh (’onntry, and 
wlio litul ]iav(‘d file way to all onr aftr-r .'^neeessi's, 
was to be ex|mn;i<'d from flu- list of Pnnjabec admi- 
nistrators. It was sairl that he symjiathiseil overmneh 
with the fallen slati' of Sikhdom, and saerKieed the 
revi'iine to an idea : that he was loo eaoer to provide 
for those who stiffen'd hy our nsnrjiation ; whilst Dal- 
lumsie, deemiii'Lr that the halance-sheet would he rc- 
irarded ns the ,trn-a1 test and touchstone of suer'ess, wn.s 
cayer to make the Punjab pay. dubn Lawrenee, it 
was said, better understood the art of raisinyf a revenno. 
lie was williny. in liis yood brotherly lieart, to Avith- 
draw from the sei-ne in favour of Henry; Imt flie Go- 
vernor-General needed his .services. So he wjis ap- 
pointed Chief-Commissioner of the Pnnjtib, and a 
new theatre wa.s foniul for the exercise of Henry 
LuAvrence’.s more chivalrous benevolence among the 
ancient states of Paj pool ana. 

Outwardly, anlhoritativeh', and not untruthfully, 
the explanation was, that the Avork of the soldier-states- 
man AA'as done, that the transition-period in AA'hich 
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1863. adamantine strength, that -wonld neither l^end nor 
bi’eak, lie expected others to be cqn.'dl}’’ .strong. 
They sighed, perhaps they iinvardly protested, bnt- 
they knew that the work he exacted from tliem lie 
gave, in liis own person, iinstintingl}’ to the State ; 
and they could not regard as a liard task-master one 
who tasked himself hardest of all. From moral in- 
tirmities of all kinds he appeai’cd to. be erpially free. 
He did not even seem to be ambitions. iMen said that 
he had no sentiment, no romance. We so often judge 
our neighbours wrongly in this, that I hesitate to 
adopt the opinion ; but there was an intense rcalit}^ 
about him such as I have never seen equalled. He 
seemed to be continually toiling onwards, upwards, 
as if life were not meant for repose, with the gi'and 
princel}’’ motto, “ I serve" inscribed in characters of 
light on his forehead. He served God as unceasingly 
as he served the State; and set before all his country- 
men in the Punjab the true pattern of a Christian 
gentleman. 

And it was not thrown awa5L The Christian cha- 
racter of British administration in the Punjab has 
ever been one of its most distinguishing features. It 
is not merely that great humanising measures were 
pushed forward with an alacrity most honourable to 
a Christian nation — that the moral elevation of the 
people was continually in the thoughts of our ad- 
ministrators; but that in their own personal cha- 
racters they sought to illustrate the religion which 
they professed. Wlaerever two or three were gathered 
together, the voice of praise and praj^er went up from 
the white man’s tent. It had been so during the Pro- 
tectorate, when, in the wildest regions and in the 
most stirring times, men like the Lawrences, Reynell 
Taylor, and Herbert Edwardes, never forgot the 
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Christian Sabbath.’"* And now that iDeace and order .1S53, 
reigned over the country, Christianity asserted itself 
more demonstratively, and Christian churches rose at 
our bidding. There was little or none, too, of that 
great scandal which had made our names a hissing 
and a reproach in Afghanistan. Our English officers, 
for the most part, lived pure lives in that heathen 
land ; and private immoralit}’^ under the administra- 
tion of John LaMU’ence grew into a grave public 
offence. 


And so the Punjab administration flourished under Conquest of 
the Chief-Commissioner and his assistants ;f and the 
active mind of Lord Dalhousie was enabled to direct 
itself to new objects. Already, far down on the 
south-eastern boundaiy of our empire — at the point 
farthest removed of all from the great country whose 
destinies we have been considering — the seeds of war 
had been sovm broad-cast. Ever since 1826, when 
the first contest with Ava had been brought to a close 
b}’- the smTender to the English of certain tracts of 
country in which no Englishman could live, our rela- 
tions ■with the Burmese had been on an unsatisfactory 
footing. In truth, they were altogether a very un- 
satisfactory people ; arrogant and pretentious, blind 
to reason, and by no means anxious to manifest their 
appreciation of the nice courtesies of diplomatic in- 


Jlany will remember that de- was sufficiently a Christian to be 
liglitful little story, so pleasantly admitted to swell the two or three 
told in Edwardes’s “ Year on the into three or four. 

Punjab Frontier,” of Eeynell Taylor’s f On the abolition of the Board, 
invitation to prayer on a Sunday Mr. Montgomery, who bad succeeded 
morning in February, 184:8, and of Mr. Mansel as third member,’ became 
the question whether the half-caste Judicial Commissioner, and Mr. Mac- 
colonel, “ John Holmes,” who had leod was appointed Financial Gom- 
" always attended prayers at Pesha- missioner, 
vrnr ” in George Lawrence’s house, 

F 
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1849. . tercourse. To find just cause, according to European 
' notions, for chastising these people would at any thm 
have been easy. But their insolence did us very little 
harm. We could tolerate, without loss of credit or of 
prestige, the discourtesies of a barbarian Government 
on the outskirts of civilisation. Ah insult on the 
banks of the Irrawaddy was very different from an 
insult on the banks of the Jumna. The Princes and 
chiefs of India knew nothing and cared nothing about 
our doings far out beyond the black waters of the 
Bay of Bengal. But at last these discourtesies cul- 
minated in an outrage which Lord Dalhousie thought 
it became the British Government to resent. Whether, 
under more discreet management, redress might have 
been obtained and war averted, it is now of little 
moment to inquire. A sea-captain was aj)pointed to 
conduct our diplomacy at Rangoon, and he con- 
ducted it successfully to a rupture. A war ensued, to 
which the future historian of India may devote a not 
very inviting chapter, but its details have nothing to 
do with the story of this book. English^ arras were 
triumphant, and the province of Pegu lay at our 
feet. Dalhousie annexed it to the British Empire, 
“ in order that the Government of India might hold 
from the Burmese State both adequate compensation 
for past injury, and the best security against future 
danger.” Thus did the British Empire, which had so 
recently been extended to the north-west, stretch itself 
out to the south-east ; and the white man sat himself 
down on the banks of the Irrawaddy as he had seated 
himself on the banks of the Indus. There were not 
wanting those who predicted that the whole of 
Burmah would soon become British territory, and 
that then the “uncontrollable principle,” by reference 
to vLich a creat Enelish statesman iustified the 
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seizure of Sindli, -would send tlie English conqueror 
to grojje liis Wcay through the Shan States and Siam 
to Cocliin-China. But these apprehensions were 
groundless. The administrator began his work in 
Pegu, as he had begun his work in the Punjab, and 
there was no looking beyond the frontier ; but, on the 
other hand, a desire to avoid border disputes, or, if 
they could not be avoided, to treat them as matters 
of light account, inevitable and soon to be forgotten. 
There was a military officer, admuabl}'- fitted for the 
work, who had served long and successfully, as a 
civil administrator, in Arracan ; who Icnew the Bur- 
mese language and the Burmese people, and had a 
great name along the eastern coast. Those isolated 
regions beyond the Bay of Bengal are the grave of aU 
catholic fame. Whilst the name of Lawi'ence was in 
all men’s mouths, Phaju’e was pursuing the even 
tenor of his way, content with a merely local reputa- 
tion. But the first, and as I write the only commis- 
sioner of Pegu, is fairly entitled to a place in the very 
foremost rank of those Enghsh administrators who 
have striven to make our rule a blessing to the people 
of India, and have not failed in the attempt. 

In India the native mind readily pervades vast 
distances, and takes little account of space that the 
foot can travel. But it is bevdldered and confused by 
the thought of the “ black water.” The unknown is 
the illimitable. On the continent of India, therefore, 
neither our war-successes nor our j)eace-successes in 
the Burmese country stured the heart of Indian 
society. In the-hnes of the Sepoy or the shops of the 
money-changer they were not matters of eager inte- 
rest and voluble discourse. We might have sacked 
the cities of Ava and Amarapoora, and caused their 
sovereign lord to be trodden to death by one of his 

F 2 
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1849. white elephants without exciting half the interest 
engendered by a petty outbreak in Central India, or 
the capture of a small fort in Bundellcund. The 
Princes and chiefs of the great continent of Hindostan 
knew little and cared less about a potentate, however 
magnificent in his own dominions, who neither wor- 
shipped their gods nor spoke their language, and 
who was cut ofi^ from their brotherhood by the in- 
tervention of the great dark sea. We gained no 
honour, and we lost no confidence, by the annexation 
of this outlying province ,* but it opened to our Native 
Soldiery a new field of service, and unfortunately it 
was beyond the seas. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

THE ADMiyiSTEATION OF LORD DALDOUSIE — ^ADOFTION — THE '‘RIGHT OP 
lapse”— SATTARAU — RAGPORE— JIIANSI— KEROIVLEE — ^TIIE CARNATIC — 

TANJORE— THE CASE OF THE PEISITirAU — DUNDOO PUNT, NANA SAHIB— 
SHIIBHULPORE. 

So, tliree years after his arrival in India, Dalhousie 1848.1866. 
had brought to a close two great military campaigns, 
and had captured two great pro\dnces. He had then 
done with foreign wars ; his after-career was one of 
peaceful invasion. Ere long there was a word which 
came to be more dreaded than that of Conquest. The 
native mind is readily convinced by the inexorable 
logic of the sword. There is no appeal from such 
arbitration. To be invaded and to be conquered is a 
state of tilings appreciable by the inhabitant of India. 

Itishis “kismut;” liisfate; God’s will. One stronger 
than he cometh and taketli all that he hath. There 
are, however, manifest compensations. His religion is 
not invaded ; his institutions are not violated. Life 
is short, and the weak man, patient and philosophical, 
is strong to endure and mighty to wait. But Lapse 
is a dreadful and an appaUhig word ; for it pursues 
the victim beyond the grave. Its significance in his 
eyes is nothing short of eternal condemnation 
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1818-1S5G. “The son,” says the gi’cat Hiiidoo huvgiver, “'de- 
livers his father from tlie hell ealled Put.” There 
are, he tells ns, ditfei’ent kinds of sons ; there is the 
son hegotten ; the son given ; the son by adoption ; 
and other filial varieties. It is the duty of the son to 
perform the funeral obsequies of the father. If they 
be not performed, it is believed that there is no re- 
surrection to eternal bliss. The right of adoption is, 
therefore, one of the most cherished doctrines of 
liindooism. In a country -where polygamy is the 
rule, it might be supposed that the necessity of adopt- 
ing another man’s offspring, for the sake of these cere- 
monial ministrations, or for the continuance of an 
ancestral name, would be one of rare occurrence. But 
all theory on the subject is belied b}”- the fact that the 
Princes and chiefs of India more frequently find them- 
selves, at the close of their lives, -without the solace of 
male offspring than -with it. The Zenana is not an 
institution calculated to lengthen out a direct line of 
Princes, The alternative of adojjtion is one, therefore, 
to -which there is frequent resort ; it is a source of 
unspeakable comfort in life and in death ; and politi- 
cally it is as dear to the heart of a nation as it is 
personally to the individual it affects. 

It is -with the question of Adoption only in its 
political aspects that I have to do in this place. There 
is -a private and personal, as there is a public and 
political, side to it, No power on earth beyond a 
man’s own can prevent him from adopting a son, 
or can render that adoption illegal if it be legally per- 
formed. But to adopt a son as a successor to private 
property is one thing, to adopt an heir to titular 
dignities and territorial sovereignty is another. With- 
out the consent of the Paramount State no adoption 
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of the latter land can be valid. Whether in this case lS iS-lS5G. 
of a titular Prince or a possessor of territorial rights, 
dejoendent upon the •\vill of the Government, Hindoo- 
ism is satisfied by the private adoption and the penal- 
ties of the sonless state averted, is a question for the 
pundits to determine ; but no titular chief thinks the . 
adoption complete unless he can thereby transmit his 
name, his dignities, his rights and privileges to his 
successor, and it can in no mse be said that the son 
takes the place of his adoptive father if he does not 
inherit the most cherished parts of that father’s pos- 
sessions. 

But -whether the religious element does or does not jsis. 
right!}'- enter into the question of political adoptions, Sattarali. 
nothing is more certain than that the right, in this 
larger political sense, was ever dearly prized by the 
Hindoos, and was not alienated from them by the 
Lords-Paramount who had preceded us. The im- 
perial recognition was required, and it was commonly 
paid for by a hea\'y “nuzzurana,” or succession-duty, 
but in this the Mogul rulers were tolerant. It was 
reserved for the British to substitute for the right of 
adoption what was called “the right of lapse,” and in 
default of male heirs of the body la-^\dully begotten to 
absorb native principalities into the great amalgam 
of our British possessions. “ In 1849,” -v^Tote Lord 
Dalhousie, in his elaborate farewell minute, “the 
Xn’incipality of Sattarah was included in the British 
dominions by right of lapse, the Rajah ha-\Tng died 
without male heir.” The Princes of Sattarah Avere the 
descendants of Sevajie, the founder and the head of 
the ^Mahratta Empire. Their power and their gloiy 
had alike departed. But they were still gi’eat in 
tradition, and were looked up to Avith respect by the 
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18^8. Malirattas of Western India. In April, 1848, tlie last 
Raj all died;* and a question arose as to whether, no 
direct male heir of the body having been left by the 
^ deceased, a son by adoption, or a collateral member 
of the family, should be permitted to succeed him, or 
whether the rights and titles of the principality should 
be declared to be extinct. Sir George Clerk was then 
Governor of Bombay. He looked at the Treaty of 
1819 ; saw that “ the British Government agreed to 
cede in perpetual sovereignty to the Rajah of Sattarah, 
his heirs and successors,” the territories which he had 
held, and at once declared himself in favour of the 
continuance of the native Raj. The members of his 
Council looked upon the question as purely one of 
expediency, and considered it the duty of the British 
Government to decide it in the manner most advan- 
tageous to ourselves. But the Governor refused to 
admit any secondary considerations, saying, “ If it be 
inconsistent with justice to refuse confirmation to the 
act of adoption, it is useless to inquire whether it is 
better for the interests of the people or of the empire 
at large to govern the Sattarah territories through the 
medium of a native Rajah, or by means of our o'wn 
administration.” The trumpet of that statesman was 
not likely to give an uncertain sound. 

When this question first arose, the Governor-Gene- 
ral was in his novitiate. But new as he was to the 
consideration of such subjects, he does not appear to 
have faltered or hesitated. The opinions, the practi- 
cal expression of which came subsequently to be called 


* Appa Sahib. He liad suc- 
ceeded Jiis brotlier, who in 1839 
was deposed, and, as I think, very 
rigidly, on aecount of a series of 
intrigues against the British Go- 
vernment, equally foolish and dis- 


creditable. It is worthy of remark, 
that Sir Eqbert Grant, being satisfied 
of the Rajah’s guilt, proposed to 
punish him in the manner least 
likely to be advantageous to our- 
selves. 
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the “policy of annexation,” were formed at the very 
outset of his career, and rigidly maintained to its 
close. Eight months after his first assumption of the 
Government of India, he placed on record a confes- 
sion of faith elicited by this agitation of the Sattarah 
question. Subsequent events of far greater magni- 
tude dwarfed that question in the public mind, and 
later utterances of the great minute-vTiter caused 
this first manifesto to be comparatively forgotten; 
but a pecuhar interest must ever be associated with 
this earliest exposition of Dalhousie’s political creed, 
and therefore I give it in the words of the statesman 
himself: “The Government,” he wrote on the 30th 
August, 1848, “ is bound in duty, as well as policy, 
to act on every such occasion with the purest in- 
tegrity, and in the most scrupulous observance of 
good faith. Where even a shadow of doubt can be 
shown, the claim should at once be abandoned. But 
where the right to territory by lapse is clear, the 
Government is bound to take that which is justly 
and legally its due, and to extend to that territory 
the benefits of our sovereignty, present and prospec- 
tive. In like manner, while I would not seek to lay 
do-wn any inflexible rule with respect to adoption, I 
hold that, on all occasions, where heirs natural shall 
fail, the territory should be made to lapse, and adop- 
tion should not be permitted, excepting in those cases 
in which some strong political reason may render it 
expedient to depart from this general rule. There 
may be conflict of opinion as to the advantage or the 
propriety of extending our already vast possessions 
beyond their present limits. No man can more sin- 
cerely deprecate than I do any extension of the 
frontiers of our territory which can be avoided, or 
which may not become indispensably necessary from 


1848 , 
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1849. considerations of our own safety, and of the mainte- 
nance of the tranquillity of our provinces. But I 
cannot conceive it possible for any one to dispute the 
policy of taking advantage of every just opportunity 
which presents itself for consolidating the territories 
that already belong to us, by taking possession of 
States that may lapse in the midst of them ; for thus 
getting rid of these petty intervening principalities, 
which may be made a means of annoyance, but which 
can never, I venture to think, be a source of strength, 
for adding to the resources of the public Treasury, 
and for extending the uniform application of our sys- - 
tern of government to those whose best interests, we 
sincerely believe, mil be promoted thereby. Such is 
the general principle that, in our humble opinion, 
ought to guide the conduct of the British Govern- 
ment in its disposal of independent States, where 
there has been a total failure of heirs whatsoever, or 
where permission is asked to continue by adoption a 
succession which fails in the natural line.” 

The Com’t of Directors of the East India Company 
confirmed the decision of the Governor-General, and 
Sattarah was annexed. There were'men, however, in 
the Direction who protested against the measure as an 
act of unrighteous usurpation. “ We are called upon,” 
said Mr. Tucker, ever an opponent of ■wrong, “to 
consider and decide upon a claim of right, and I have 
always felt that our best pobcy is tbat wbicb most 
closely adheres to the dictates of, justice.” “We 
ought not to forget,” said Mr. Shepherd, who, on 
great questions of this kind, was commonly to be 
found side by side with his veteran friend, contending 
for the rights of the native Princes of India, “that 
during the rise and progress of our empire in the 
East, our Governments have continued to announce 
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m\d proclnim to the people of India that not only 
sliould nil tlieir rights and privileges Avhich existed 
under jtreceding Governments be preserved and main- 
tained; but that their hnvs, habits, customs, and pre- 
judices should be respected.”'" And Avliat right more 
cherished, Avhat custom more honoured, than the right 
and custom of adoption ? ]>ut tlic majority of the 
Court of Directors supported the views of the Governor- 
General. They had licard the voice of the charmer. 
And from that time the policy of Dalliousic became 
the policy of Dcadenhall-strect, and the “ Bight of 
La])sc” was formally acknowledged. 

And it was not, for reasons Avhich I have already 
given, likely long to remain a dead letter. Soon 
another of the groat ]\Iahratta chiefs was said to be 
dying, and in a few days news came to Calcutta that 
he was dead. It was the height of the cold season 
of 1853 — a few days before Christmas — ^^vhen the 
slow booming of minute guns from the Saluting 
Battery of Fort William announced the death of 
Bagojee Bonslah, Bajah of Nagporc. At the age of 
forty-.seven lie succumbed to a complication of dis- 
orders, of which debauchery, cowardice, and obstinacy 
Avere the chief. There have been Avorsc specimens of 
royalty, both in Eastern and Western Palaces, than 
this poor, worn-out, impotent sot; for although he 
was immoderately addicted to brandy and dancing- 
girls, he rather liked his people to be happjy and AA^as 
not incapable of kindness that caused no trouble to 
himself. He had no son to succeed him ; a postliu- 
mous son Avas an impossibility ; and he had not 
adopted an heir. 

It may seem strange and contradictory that if tlie 

Colonel OlipUant and Mi'. Leslie Melville recorded minutes on the 
same side. 
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1853. riglit of adoption as sanctioned by religion and pre- 
scribed by ancestral nsage be so dear to tlie people of 
India, tbey should ever fail to adopt in default of heirs 
of their body. But we know that they often do ; and 
the omission is readily explicable by a reference to the 
ordinary weaknesses of humanity. We know that 
even in this country, with all the lights of civilisation 
and Christianity to keep us from going astray, thou- 
sands of reasoning creatures are restrained from 
making their wills by a vague feeling of apprehension 
that there is something “ unlucky” in such a pro- 
cedm'e ; that death vdU come the sooner for such a 
provision against its inevitable occurrence. What 
wonder, then, that in a country which is the very 
hotbed of superstition, men should be restrained by 
a kindred feeling from providing against the event of 
their dissolution ? But in this case there is not only 
the hope of life, but the hope of offspring, to cause the 
postponement of the anticipatory ceremony. ji\Ien, 
under the most discouraging circumstances, still cling 
to the belief that by some favourable reaction of 
nature they may, even when stricken in years, beget 
an heir to their titles and possessions. In this sense, 
too, adoption is held to be unlucky, because it is 
irreligious. It is like a surrender of aU hope, and a 
betrayal of want of faith in the power and goodness 
of the Ahnighty. Ho man expects to beget a son 
after he has adopted one. 

In the case, too, of this Mahratta Prince, there were 
special reasons why he should have abstained from 
making such a provision for the continuance of his 
House. According to the law and usage of his 
country, an adoption by his widow would have been 
as valid as an adoption by himself. It was natural, 
therefore, and assuredly it was in accordance with 
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the characLer of the man, who was gormandising and 
dallying with the hand of death upon him, that he 
should have left the ceremony to he performed by 
others. Whether it was thus vicariously performed is 
not very clearly ascertainable. But it is certain that 
the British Resident reported that there had been no 
adoption. The Resident was Mr. IMansel, who had 
been one of the first members of the Lahore Board of 
Administration — a man with a keen sense of justice, 
favourable to the maintenance of native dynasties, 
and therefore, in those days, held to be crotchety and 
unsound. He had several times pressed the Rajah on 
the subject of adoption, but had elicited no satisfactory 
response. He reported unequivocally that nothing had 
been done, and asked for the instructions of the 
Supreme Government. 

Lord Dalhousie was then absent from Calcutta. 
He was making one of his cold-weatlier tours of in- 
spection — seeing with his ovni eyes the outlying pro- 
Aunce of Pegu, which had fallen by right of conquest 
into his hands. The Council, in his absence, hesitated 
to act, and all the instructions, therefore, which they 
could send were to the effect that the Resident should 
proAude for the peace of the country, and keep things 
quiet until further orders. There was no doubt about 
Dalhousie’s decision in such a case. Had the Rajah 
adopted a son, there was little likelihood of the 
Governor-General’s sanction of the adoption ; but as 
he had wilfully failed to perform the ceremony, it ap- 
peared to be as clear as noon-day that the great organ 
of the Paramount State would pronounce the fatal 
sentence of Lapse. 

Dalhousie returned to Calcutta, and with cha- 
racteristic energy addressed himself to the masteiy of 
the whole question. Before the first month of the 
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new 5^ear had worn to a close, he attached his signa- 
ture to an elaborate minute, in which lie exhausted 
all the arguments which could ho adduced in favour 
of the annexation of the country. Printed at full 
length, it would occupy hfty pages of this hook. It 
was distinguished hy intinite research and unrivalled 
jDowers of special pleading. It contended that there 
had been no adoption, and that if there had been, it 
would bo the duty of the Briti.sh Government to 
refuse to recognise it. “ I am well aware,” he said, 
“ that tlio continuance of tlic Raj of Nagporc under 
some Mahratta rule, as an act of grace and favour on 
the part of the British Government, would be highl}^ 
acceptable to native sovereigns and nobles in India ; 
and there arc, doubtless, many of high authority who 
Avould advocate the policy on that special ground. I 
understand the sentiment and respect it; but re- 
membering the responsibility that is upon me, I can- 
not bring my judgment to admit that a kind and 
generous sentiment should outweigh a just and 
prudent policy.” 

Among the members of the Supremo Council at 
that time was Colonel John Low. An old officer of 
the Madras army, who long years before, when the 
Peishwah and the Bonslah were in arms against the 
British, had sate at the feet of John i\Ialcolm, and 
had graduated in diplomacy under him, he had never 
forgotten the lessons which he had learnt from his 
beloved chief ; he had never ceased to chcrisli those 
“kind and generous sentiments” of which the Go- 
vernor-General had spoken in his minute. His wliole 
life had been spent at the Courts of the native Princes 
of India. He had represented British interests long 
and faithfully at the profligate Court of Lucknow. 
He had contended Avitli the inide, the obstinacy, and 
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tlie superstition of tlie effete Princes of Rajpootana. 1854. 
He had played, and won, a difficult game, mtli the 
bankrupt State of Hj^derabad. He knew what were the 
vices of Indian Princes and the evils of native n^isrule. 

But he had not so learnt the lesson presented to him 
by the spectacle of improvident rulers and profligate 
Courts ,• of responsibilities ignored and opportunities 
wasted ; as to believe it to be either the duty or the 
policy of the Paramount Government to seek “just oc- 
casions” for converting every misgoverned princi- 
pality into a Britisii province. Nor had he, knovdng 
as he did, better perhaps than any of his countr 3 Tnen, 
the real character of such nusgovernment, ever che- 
rished the conviction that the inhabitants of every 
native State were j^eaiming for the blessings of this 
conversion. There were few such States left — Hindoo 
or ]\Iahomedan — but what remained from the wreck 
of Indian djmasties he believed it to be equally just 
and politic to preserve. And entertaining these 
opinions, he spoke them out ; not arrogantly or 
offensively, but ■with what I believe may be described 
as the calm resolution of despair. He knew that he 
might speak with the tongue of angels, and yet that 
his speech would no more affect the j)ractical result 
than a sounding brass or a tinlding cymbal. What 
am I against so many ? he said ; nay, what am I 
against one? IWio will listen to the utterance of 
m})- ideas when opposed to the “ deliberately-formed 
opmion of a statesman like the Marquis of Dalhousie, 
in whose well-proved ability and judgment and in- 
tegi’ity of pm’pose they have entire confidence ?”^ But 
great statesmen in times past had thought that the 
extension of British rule in India was, for our own 
sakes, to be arrested rather than accelerated ; that the 
* Minute of Colonel Jolm Low. February 10, 1854. 
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I85i. native States -were a source to us of strength rather • 
than of weakness, . and that it would go ill with us 
when there were none left.* 

Strong in this belief, Colonel. Low recorded two 
minutes, protesting against the impolicy and the in- 
justice of the, proposed annexation of Nagpore. He 
said that abeady the annexation of Sattarah had in 
many parts of India had a had moral effect that it 
had shaken the confidence of the people in the justice 
and good faith of the British .Government; that 
people had asked what crime Sattarah had committed 
that sentence of political death should thus have been 
pronounced against it ; that throughout India acqui- 
sition by conquest was well understood, and in many 
cases admitted to be right ; that the annexation of the 
Punjab, for example, had not been regarded as a 
wrong, because the chiefs and people had brought it 
on themselves, but that the extinction of a loyal native 
State, in default of heirs, was not appreciable in any 
part of India, and that the exercise of the alleged 
right of lapse would create a common feeling of 
uncertainty and distrust at every Durbar in the 


* “If Great Britaiti shall retain 
her present po^yerf^l position among 
the States of Europe, it seems highly 
probable that, owing to the infringe- 
ment of their treaties on the part of 
native Princes and other causes, the 
whole of India will, in the course of 
time, become one British province ; 
but many eminent statesmen have 
been of opinion that we ought most 
carefully to avoid unnecessarily ac- 
celerating the arrival of that great 
change ; and it is within my .own 
knowledge that the following five 
great men were of tliat number — 
namely. Lord Hastings, Sir Thomas 
Munro, Sir John Malcolm, the Hon. 
Mountstuart Elpliinstone, and Lord 
Metcalfe.” — Minute, Feb. 10, 1854. 
f "When I went to Malwa, in 


1850, where I met many old ac- 
quaintances, whom I had known 
when a very young man, and over 
whom I held no authority, I found 
these old acquaintances speak out 
much more distinctly as to their 
opinion of the Sattarah case; so 
much so, that I was, on several 
occasions, obliged to check them. 
It is remarkable that every native 
who ever spoke to me respecting the 
annexation of Sattarah, asked pre- 
cisely the same question : ‘ What 
crime did the latellajah commit that 
his country should be seized by the 
Company ?’ Thus'clearly indicating 
their notions, that if any crime had 
been committed our act would Iiave 
been justifiable, and not otherwise.” 
Minnie of Colonel Low, Feb, 10, 1854. 
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cotintry. Hc.tLvclt upon the levelling effects of 
British dominion, and urged tliat, as in our own 
provinces, the upper classes Avere invariably trodden 
down, it Avas sound polic}* to maintain the natiA^e 
Slates, if only as a means of providing an outlet for 
the energies of men of good birth and aspiring natures, 
Avlio could never rise under British rule. He con- 
tended that our sA’Stem of administration mi£!:ht be far 
better than the nath-e system, but tliat the people did 
not like it better ; the}^ clung to their old institutions, 
hoAvever defective, and A\-ere aA'crse to change, even 
though a change for tlie better. “ In one respect,” he 
said, “the natives of India arc exactly like the in- 
liabitants of all parts of the knoAvn AA'orld ; tliey like 
their OAvn liabits and customs better thah those of 
foreigners.” 

Having tlius in unmeasured opposition to the Dal- 
housic tlicoiy flung doAvui the gauntlet of the old 
school at the feet of the Governor-General, Loav 
ceased from the enunciation of general principles, and 
turned to tlie discussion of the particular case before 
liini. He contended that the treaty betAA'een the 
British GoA'ernment and the late Bajali did not limit 
the succession to heirs of his bod}-, and that, there- 
fore, there Avas a clear title to succession in the 
Bonslah fiimily by means of a son adopted b}'^ 
eitlier the Rajah liimself or by his eldest AvidoAv, in 
accordance AA’ith laAV and usage. The conduct, he 
said, of the last Prince of Nagporc had not been such 
as to alienate this right; he had been loyal to the 
Paramount State, and his coimtiy had not been mis- 
gOA’-erned ; there had been nothing to call for mili- 
taiy interference on our part, and little to compel 
graA’^e remonstrance and rebuke. For AAdiat crime, 
then, Avas his line to be cut off and the honours of 
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1854, Hs House extinguisliecl for ever ? To refuse the 
riglit of adojDtion in sucli a case would, lie alleged, 
be entirely contrary to the spirit, if not to the letter, 
of the treaty — But how was it to be conceded when 
it was not claimed ; when no adoption had been 
reported; when it was certain that the Rajah had not 
exercised his right, and there liad been no tidings of 
such a movement on the part of his widow ? The 
answer to this was, that the Government had been 
somewhat in a hurry to extinguish the Raj without 
Avaiting for the appearance of claimants, and that if 
they desired to perpetuate it, it ivas easy to iind a 
fitting successor. 

Of such ojiinions as these Low expected no suji- 
port in the Council-chamber of Calcutta — ^no support 
from the authorities at home. It Rttle mattered, in- 
deed, Avhat the latter might think, for the annexation 
of Ragpore ivas decreed and to be accomplished vdth- 
out reference to England. As the extinction of the 
Sattarah State had been approved by the Company, 
in the face of an undisputed adoption asserted at the 
right time, Dalhousie rightly judged that there would 
be no straining at a gnat in the Nagpore case, Avhere 
there had been no adoption at all. Indeed, the 
general 2 irinciplGS upon Avhich he had based his pro- 
ceedings toAvards Sattarah, in the first year of his 
administration, having been" accepted in Leadenhall- 
street, there could be no stickling about so mild an 
illustration of them as that afforded by the treatment 
of Hagpore. The justification of the policy in the 
latter instance is to be found in the fact that there 
Avas no assertion of an adoption — no claim put for- 
AAnrd on behalf of any individual — at the time Avhen 
the British Government Avas called upon to determine 
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the course to be pursued. It is true that the provi- 
sional Government miglit, for a time, have been 
vested in the eldest vudow of the deceased Prince, 
adoption b)’^ vdiom Avould have been recognised by 
Hindoo law and jMahratta usa^e ; but it was not 

O ' 

probable that the British Government would liave 
thus gone out of its way to bolster up a decayed 
Mahratta dynasty, when tlie head of that Govern- 
ment conscientious^ believed that it was the duty of 
the Paramount State to consolidate its dominions by 
rccognismg only among these effete Princes succession 
by direct heirship of the bod3^ Cherishing the faith 
which lie did, Dalhousie would have gone grievously 
wrong, and he would have stood convicted of a 
glaring inconsistency, if he had adopted an}^^ other 
course ; so the kingdom of Berar was declared to 
have lapsed to the British Government, and the 
family of the Bonslah was extinct. 

The country passed under British rule, and the 
people became British subjects, -Nvithout an audible 
murmur of discontent except from the recesses of the 
palace. There the wretched ladies of the royal house- 
hold, at first dismayed and paralysed by the blow 
which had fallen upon them, began, after a little 
space, to bestir themselves and to clamour for their 
asserted ri2:hts. Liberal nensions had been settled 
upon them; but their family was without a head, 
and that which might soon have faded into ah idea 
was rendered a galling and oppressive reality by the 
spohation of the palace, which followed closely upon 
the extinction of the Raj. The live stock and dead 
stock of the Bonslah were sent to the hammer. It 
must have been a great day for speculative cattle- 
dealem at Seetabaldee when the royal elephants, 

G 2 
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1854. horses, and bullocks were sold off at the price of 
carrion and a sad day, indeed, in the royal liouse- 
hold, when the venerable Bankha J3aec,f with all the 
wisdom and moderation of fourscore well-spent yeans 
upon her, was so stung by a sense of the indignily 
offered to her, that she threatened to tire the palace if 
the furniture Avere removed. But the furniture Avas 
remoA’’ed, and the jeAvels of the Bonslah family, 
AAnth a feAv propitiatoiy exceptions, Averc sent to tlie 
Calcutta market. And I have heard it said that 
these seizures, these sales, created a Avorse iinpre.ssion, 
not only in Berar, but in the surrounding provinces, 
than the seizure of the kingdom itsclf.j 

But even in the midst of their degradation, these , 
unfortunate ladies clung to the belief that the Bons- 
lah family v.'ould some day be lestorcd and rehabi- 
litated. The Governor-General had argued that the 
AAudoAV, knowing that her husband Avas clisinclined to 
adopt, had, for like reasons, abstained from adoption. 
He admitted the right according to Mahratta usage, 
but declared that she Avas unAvilling to exercise it. 
He contended, too, that the Bankha Baee, the most 
influential of the royal ladies, would naturalh’’ be 
averse to a measure which Avould Aveaken her own 
authority in the palace. But liis logic lialted, and 

* Bct-wcen five and six Imndred f Tlic BaiiLlia Bacc n-as a widow 
eleplianls, camels, horses, and bul- of the deceased Rajnli’s grandfallior. 
locks were sold for 1300A The R.a- J 1 know that the question of 
nees sent a protest to tlie Commis- pid)lic and private property, in such 
sioner, and memorialised the Gover- cases, is a very dilllcult one, and I 
nor-Geheral, allegin'!, in the best sliall not altcinpt to decide it here. 
English that tlie Palace could fur- 1 only speak of the intense mortifi- 
nish,that “ont,he4thinsfant (Sept.) cation wliich tlicsc sales create in the 
the sale of animals, viz. bullocks, family itself, and the bad impres- 
liorses, camels, and elephants, com- sion which they produce throughout 
inenced to sell by public auction and the country. Rightly or wrongly, 
resolution — a pair lier hackery bul- they cast great discredit on oiir 
locks, valued 100 rupees, sold in tlie name ; and tlie gain of money is upf 
pboye sale for 5 rupees,” ^t'Ql'th tlie loss of character, 
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his proplicc}’ failed. Both the elder and the younger 
lady M-ere equally eager to perpetuate the regal dig- 
nities of thoir House. Mr. Mansel had suffffested a 
compromise, in the shape of an arrangement some- 
Avhat similar to that Avhich had been made AA'itli the 
NcAvahs of the Carnatic, AA’hich the title might be 
maintained, and a certain tixed share of the revenue 
set apart for its dotation. But he had been scA’^erely 
censured for his indiscretion, and had left Nagpore 
in disgi’ace. He AA’as, perhaps, the best friend that 
the Banecs had in that conjuncture; but — such is 
the A’aluc of opinion — the}’’ accused him, in the 
quaint Palacc-English of their scribe, of endeaAmur- 
ing to gain baronetage and exaltation of rank bj'’ re- 
porting to the Governor-General that the late Rajah 
AA'as destitute of heirs to succeed him, Avith a vicAv to 
his Lordship being pleased to order the annexation 
of the territory.”* But there AA’as not a man in the 
country less disposed to annex provinces and to 
humour Governors than Charles j\lanscl, and instead 
of being exalted in rank, he sacrificed his prospects 
to his principles and retired from the Service. 

Failing altogether to moA^c the Governor-General, 
the Ranees sent agents to London, but Avitli no better 


Loid D-illiousio, in Iiis Nnirporc 
Minute, says that I he Rajali did not 
adopt, partly because lie did not like 
to acknowledge his inability to beget 
a sou, and partly because lie feared 
that ibe existence of an .adopted son 
might some day be used as a pretext 
for deposing him. He then observes : 
“ The dislike of the late R.ajali 1 o the 
adoption of a successor, was of course 
known to his widow; and altliougli 
the custom of the Mabrattas exempts 
her from that necessity for having 
the concurrence of her husband in 
adoption, which general Hindoo law 


imperatively rcriuircs, in order to 
render the act of adoption v.alid, still 
tlicknown disinclination of the Rajah 
to .all adoption could not fail to clis- 
inclinc his widow to have recourse to 
.adoption .after his decease.” It will 
be seen at once that the ordinary 
logical acumen of the Governor-Ge- ' 
neral failed him in this insf.auce, for 
the very reasons driven by the writer 
himself for the failure of adoption by 
the Rajah ceased altogether to be 
operative, ijjso facto, “ after his de- 
cease.” 


1854. 
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1S54 result. After the manner of native eini.ssarics from 
Indian Courts, they spent large sums of money in 
feeing lawyers and printing pamphlets, without 
making any impression on Leadcnhall-strect or Can- 
non-row, and at last, being recalled h}' their em- 
ployers, and liaAong nothing wherewith to pay tlieir 
debts, they flung themselves on the generosity of their 
opponents, and were sent home by the help of the gi’cat 
Corporation whom they had reviled, i\lc‘anwhile, the 
elder widow of the late Rajah died, and a boy, of an- 
other branch, whom the Ranees called Jauojcc Rons- 
lah, and in whose person the}’ desired to prolong the 
Nagpore dynasty, was formally adopted by the dying 
lady. Clutching at any chance, however desperate, 
an attempt was made to revive the question of the 
political adoption; but the sagacity of the Rankha 
Race must have seen that it was too late, and that 
nothing but the private property of the deceased 
Princess could be thus secured to the adopted 
heir. The country of the Bonslahs had become as 
inalienably a part of the Company’s possessions as 
the opium go-downs of Patna, or the gun-factory at 
Cossipore. 

Thus, within a few years of each other, the names 
of tvm of the great rulers of the Mahratta Empire 
ceased from off the roll of Indian Princes ; and the 
territories of the Company were largely increased. 
Great in historical dignity as was the Sattarah Raj, 
it was comparatively limited in geographical extent, 
whilst the Bonslah, though but a servant in rank, 
owned rich and productive lands, yielding in profu- 
sion, among other good gifts, the great staple of our 
English manufactures.^ Whilst the annexation of 

“ Lord palliousie put forth the nients u-liicli he adduced in favour of ' 
cottou-groudug qualities of the Berar the annexation of the territory, 
country as one of the many argu- 
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tlie Punjab and of Pegu extended the British Empire 
at its two extreme ends, these Mahratta acquisitions 
helped to consolidate it. 'Sonic unseemly patclies, 
breaking the great rose-hued surface, which spoke of 
British siqiremacy in the East, were thus effaced from 
the map ; and the Right of Lapse was proclaimed to 
the furthermost ends of our Indian dominions. 

There is a circumstantial difference between these 
two cases, inasmuch as that, in the one, there was an 
actual and undisputed adoption by the deceased 
Rajah, and in the other there was none ; but as 
Dalhousie had frankl}* stated that he would not have 
recognised a Nagpore adoption had there been one, the 
two resumptions were governed by the same principle. 
And this was not a mere arbitrary assertion of the 
power of the strong over the weak, but was based, at 
all events, on a plausible substratum of something 
• that simulated reason and justice. It was contended 
that, whenever a native Prince oived his existence 
as a sovereign ruler to the British Government, that 
Government had the right, on failure of direct heirs, 
to resume, at his death, the territories of which it 
had originall}' placed him in possession. The power 
that rightly gives, it was argued, may also rightfully 
take away. Now, in the cases both of Sattarah and 
Nagpore, the Princes, whom the British Government 
found in possession of those States, had forfeited their 
rights: the one by hidden treachery and rebellion, 
the other by open hostility. The one, after full in- 
quiry, had been deposed ; the other, many years 
before, had been driven into the jungle, and had 
perished in obscurity a fugitive and an outcast.^ In 

* It is to be observed, too, witli Raj itself bad been resuscitated by 
respect to Sattamb, tliat not only bad ns in the person of bis predecessor, 
tbe last Rajali been elevated by the We bad found the Rajab prostrate 
British Government, but that the and a prisoner, almost, it may be 
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lS5i. both cases, therefore, the “ crime” had been com- 
mitted which the natives of India are so willing to 
recognise as a legitimate reason for the punisliment 
of the vnaker State by the stronger. But the offence 
had been condoned, and the sovereignty had been 
' suffered to survive; another member of the reigning 
family being set up b)’^ the Paramount State in place 
of the offending Prince. Both Pertaub Singh and 
Kagojee Bonslah, as individuals, owed their sove- 
reign power to the grace and favour of the British 
Government. All this is historical fact. It may be 
admitted, too, that when the crimes of which I have 
spoken 'nmi'e committed b}^ the heads of the Sattarah 
and Hagpore families, the British Government would 
have been justified in imposing conditions upon the 
restoration of the llaj, to the extent of limiting the 
succession to heirs of tlie body, or even in making a 
personal treaty with the favoured Prince conferring 
no absolute right of sovereignty upon his successors. 
But the question is whether, these restrictions not 
having been penally' imposed, at the time of for- 
feiture, the right A\diich then might have been exer- 
cised could be justly asserted on the occurrence of a 
subsequent vacancj’' created by death? Lord Dal- 
housie thought that it could — that the circumstances 
under which the Sattarah and Hagpore Princes had 
received their principalities as free gifts from the 
British Government conferred certain rights of suze- 
raint}?- on that Government, which otherwise they 
could not have property asserted. But, on the other 
hand, it is contended that both principalities, what- 

Eniii, at his last gasp ; we had res- necessari]3' imparted additional force 
cued him from his enemies, and set to it. Tiie same may be said of the 
him np in a principality of his own ; Nngpore Raj. It was “resuscitated” 
a fact which, assuming tlic validity by tlie British Government. 

•>f the argument against adoption, 
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soever might have been the on'enecs committed j’cars 
before by their rulers, had been rc-estnblishcd in their 
integrity — that no restrictions as to their continuance 
had then been imposed — that treaties had been con- 
cluded containing the usual expressions with respect 
to succession — in a word, that the condonation had 
been eomjilete, and that both tlie Sattarah and the 
Xagpore Houses really possessed all the rights and 
privileges which had belonged to them before the 
representative of the one compromised himself by a 
silly intrigue, and the head of the other, with Cfjual 
fatuity, jdunged into hostilities which could result 
onl}' in his ruin. 

This justificatory ])lea, based upon the alleged 
right of the llritish Government to resume, in default 
of direct heirs, tenures d(!rived from the favour of the 
Lord Paramount, was again asserted .about the same 
time, but with some diver.^ty of application. Com- 
paratively insignificant in itself, the case claims espe- 
ci:d attention on account of results to be hereafter 
recorded in these pages. In the centre of India, 
among the small jirincipalitics of Bundclkund, was 
the state of dhansi, held by a Mahratta chief, origi- 
nally a vassal of the Peishwah. But on the transfer 
to the British Government of that Prince’s posses- 
sions in Bundclkund, the former had resolved “to 
declare the territory of Jhansi to be hereditary in the 
family of the late Sheo Pao Bhow, and to perpetuate 
with his heirs the treaty concluded with the late 
Bhow and, according!}', a treaty Was concluded 
with the ruling chief, Ram Chand, then only a 
Soub.ahdar, constituting “him, his heirs and succes- 
sors,” hereditary rulers of the territory. Loyal and 
well disposed, he won the favour of the British Go- 
vernment, who, fifteen years after the conclusion of 
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IS5J.. the treaty, conferred upon liim the title of Rajah, 
which hc 'oiil}'' lived three 3’'ears to elljo3^ 

For all purposes of succession he was a childless 
man ; and so various claimants to the chicfship aji- 
peared. The British agent believed that the most 
valid claim was that of the late Rajah’s uncle, who 
was at all events a direct lineal descendant of one of 
the former Soubahdars. He Avas a leiicr, and might 
have been rejected, but, incapable as he Avas, the 
people accepted him, and, for three 3 ^ears, the admi- 
nistration of Jhansi AA-^as carried on in his name. At 
the end of those three 3-ears he died, also AA'ithout 
IS3S. heirs of the bodA^, and various claimants as before 
came foi’AA'ard to dispute the succession. Having no 
thought of absorbing the State into oiir British terri- 
tories, Lord Auckland at^pointed a commission of 
British officers to inA'^estigatc and report upon the 
pretensions of the scA*eral claimants ; and the result 
Avas, that GoA^ernment, right!}’- considering that if the 
deceased Rajah had anj’- title to the succession, his 
brother had uoav an equally good title, acknoAA’ledgcd 
Gungadliur Rao’s right to succeed to the hereditaiy 
chiefship. 

Under the administration of Ragonath the Leper 
the country had been grossl}’- mismanaged, and as 
his successor Avas scarce!}’- more competent, the British 
GoA’crnment undertook to manage the State for him, 
and soon reviAmd the revenue AAdiich had dAA’indled 
doAAUi under the nath’-e rulers. But, in 1843, after 
the amputation of a limb of the tenitoiy for the sup- 
port of the Bundclkund Legion, the administration 
Avas restored to Gungadliur Rao, aaLo carried on the 
goA’-ernment for ten j’-ears, and then, like his prede- 
cessors, died childless. 

' Then again arose the question of succession ; but 
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the claims of the cliflerent aspirants to the Raj ^vere 
regarded with far other eyes than those wliieh had 
scrutinised them in times past. The Governor-Gene- 
ral recorded another fatal minute, by which the 
dcath-wari’ant of the State was signed. It was ruled 
that Jliansi was a dependent State, held by the favoim 
of tlie Peishwah, as Lord Paramount, and that his 
powers had devolved ujion the British Government. 
A famous minute recorded, in 1837, by Sir Charles 
I\Ictc4dfe, was cited to show the difference between 
Hindoo sovereign I’rinces and “ chiefs who hold 
grants of land or public revenue by gift from a sove- 
reign or paramount Power,” and to prove that, in the 
latter case, “ the Power which made the grant, or 
that which by conquest or otherwise has succeeded to 
its rights, is entitled to limit succession,” and to 
“ resume on failure of dircet heirs of the bod 3 ^”* To 
demonstrate the right to resume was in those days 
tantamount to exercising it. So Jhansi was resumed. 
In vain the widow of the late Rajah, whom the Poli- 
tical Agent described as “ a lady bearing a high cha- 
ractei', and much respected by every one at Jhansi,” 
protested that her husband’s House had ever been 
faithful to the British Government — in vain she 
dwelt upon services rendered in former days to that 
Government, and the achnowlcdgments which they 
had elicited from our rulers — in vain she pointed to 
the terms of the treaty, which did not, to her shnple 
understanding, bar succession in accordance with the 
laws and usages of her countiy — in vain she quoted 

But what Sir Charles Metcalfe sw// therefore, the Power whieli 
really said was, that the paramount granted, or the Power standing in its 
Power was “ entitled to limit sucecs- place, would hare a right to resume 
sion according to (he limitations of on failure of heirs male of the body.” 
the grant, which in general confirms This passage is very fairly quoted in 
it >0 heirs male of the body, and Lord Dalhousie’s Minute, 
consequently precludes adoption. In 
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1S53. precedents to sliow tlint the grace and favour sought 
for Jhansi had been yielded to other States. The fiat 
vras irrevocable. It had been ruled that the interests 
both of the Jhansi State and the British Government 
imperatively demanded annexation. “As it lies in 
the midst of other British districts,” said Lord Dal- 
housie, “the possession of it as our own will tend to 
the improvement of the general internal administra- 
tion of our possessions in Bundelkund. That its in- 
corporation with the British territories will be greatly 
for the benefit of the people of Jhansi a reference to 
the results of experience will suffice to show.” The 
results of experience have since shown to what extent 
the people of Jhansi appreciated the benefits of that 
incorporation. 

Kcrowlcc. Whilst this question was being disposed of by Lord 
Dalhousie and his colleagues, another lapse was under 
consideration, which had occurred some time before, 
but regarding which no final decision had been 
passed. In the summer of 1852, the young chief of 
Kerowlee, one of the smaller Rajpoot States, had died, 
after adopting another boy, connected with him by 
tics of kindred. At that time Colonel' Low repre- 
sented the British Government in Rajpootana, and he 
at once pronounced his opinion that the adoption 
ought immediately to be recognised. 

The Governor-General hesitated. It appeared to 
liiin that Kerowlee might, rightly and expedient!}^, 
be declared to liave lapsed. But his Council was 
divided; liis Agent in Rajpootana had declared un- 
cquivocall}' for the adoption ; and the case differed 
in some respects from the Sattarah question, whicli 
liad alread}’- been decided witli the sanction and ap- 
proval of the Home Government. How great the 
difference really was appeared far more clearly to the 
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experienced e^’e of Sir Frederick Currie tlinn to the 
vision of the Governor-General, clouded as it was by 
the film of a foregone conclusion." The name of 
Sattarah had, by the force of accidental circum- 
stances, become great throughout the land, both in 
India and in England ; it was a familiar name to 
thousands and tens of thousands who had never 
heard of KcroA\dee. With the ]\Iahrattas, too, the 
House of Sivajee had been held in high veneration ; 
but the Mahrattas could onlv boast of recent sove- 
reignty; their high estate was one of modern usur- 
pation. Their power had risen side by side with 
our own, and had been crushed down by our greater 
weight and greater vigour. But the Houses of Raj- 
pootana had flourished centuries before the establish- 
jnent of British rule , and the least of them had an 
ancestral dignity respected throughout the whole 
length and breadth of Hindostan, and treaty rights 
not less valid than any possessed by the greatest of 
territorial Princes. To men who liad graduated,, 
from bo3diood upwards, in Indian statesmanship,* 
there was somethins; almost sacrilemous in the idea 
of laying a destroying hand even upon the least cf 
the ancient Houses of Rajpootana — of destroying- 
titles that had been honoured Iona; vears before the 
face of the white man had been .seen in the country. 
But impressions of this kind are the growth of long 
intercourse with the people themselves, and we cannot 
be surprised that, after a 5"ear or two of Indian go- 
vernment, Lord Dalhousie, with all his unrivalled 
quickness of perception, should not have thoroughly 
understood the vital differences between the various 

* Sir rrederick Currie’s Minnie fads, plc.ir in its lo^ic, and unexcep- 
on the Kerowk'c question is an ad- liunuble iu ils political nioralily, 
Durable state-paper— accurate in iig 
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1853. the Rajah himself, -would have been good against all 
claimants. But, in addition to this, it was to he said 
of the pretensions of this man that he was older than 
the other ; that a minority would thus he avoided 
altogether; that he had some personal claims to con- 
sideration : and that the voice of the chiefs and the 
* ( 

people had decided in his favour. As the succession, 
therefore, of Bhurt Pal had not been sanctioned, and 
as the decision of the Home Government in his favour 
had not been published, j:hcrc would be no wrong to 
him in this preference of his rival, so Henry Lawrence 
recommended, and the Government of Lord Dalhousic 
approved, the succession of jMuddun Pal to tlie sove- 
reignty of Kerowlce. 

So Laj)se, in this instance, did not triumph ; and 
the ancient Houses of Rajpootana, which, during 
these two years of suspense, had awaited the issue 
with the deepest interest, felt some temporary relief 
when it was known that the wedge of annexation had 
not been driven into the time-honoured circle of the 
States. But it is not to be supposed that because no 
vwong was done at last no injuiy was done bj’- the 
delay. Public rumour recognises no Secret Depart- 
ment. It was well knoAvn at everj^ native Court, in 
every native bazaar, that the British Government 
were discussing the policy of annexing or not annex- 
mg Kerowlee. The mere fact that there was a ques- 
tion to be discussed, in such a case, was sufficient to fill 
the minds of the people with anxietj' and alarm. For 
two jmars Kerowlee Avas Avithout any other ruler than 
the P olitical Agent of the British GoA^ernraent ; and 
this was a significant fact, the impression of which 
Avas not to be remoA’-ed by the subsequent decision. 
The Rajpoot Princes lost their confidence in the good 
faith of the British GoA^ernment, KerpAvlee had been 
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spared, they scarcely knew how ; some were fain to t853. 
attribute it to the well-known justice and liberality of 
Henry Lawrence. But the same moderation might 
not be displayed again ; there were childless men 
amongst them ; and from that time a restless, uneasy 
feeling took possession of them, and no man felt sure 
that his House would not perish Muth him. It was 
not strange, indeed, that a year or two afterwards 
there should have been in circulation all over the 
country ominous reports to the etfect that the policy 
of Lord Dalhousie had eventually triumphed, and 
that the gradual absorption of all the Rajpoot States 
had been sanctioned by the Home Government, It 
was a dangerous lie ; and even the habitual reticence 
of the Court of Directors was not proof against the 
grossness of the calumii}’- ; so it was authoritatively 
contradicted. But not before it had worked its way 
in India, and done much to undermine the founda- 
tions of that confidence which is one of the main 
pillars of our strength. 

There is one other story of territorial annexation Sumbhulpore 

• lSd9 

yet to be told — briefly, for it was not thought at the 

time to be of much political importance, and now is 
held but little in remembrance. Beyond the south- 
western frontier of Bengal was the territory of Suin- 
iDhulpore. It had formerl}^ been an outlymg district 
of the Hagpore principality, but had been ceded by 
the Bonslah famil}^, and had been bestowed by the 
British on a descendant of the old Sumbhulpore 
Rajahs, under terms which would have warranted 
the resumption of the estate on the death of the first 
incumbent. But twice the sovereign rights had been 
bestowed anew upon members of the family, and not 
until 1849, when Harain Singh lay at the point of 
death, was it determined to annex the territory to 

H 
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The story 
of the 
t’<;ishwah. 


the British dommions. There were no heirs of the 
body ; no near relativc.s of the Rajah, No adoption 
had been declared. The country was said to have 
been grievously misgoverned. And so there seemed 
to be a general agreement that the Lapse was per- 
fect, and that annexation might be righteously pro- 
claimed. Dalhousie was absent from the Presidency ; 
but the case was clear, and the Government neither 
in India nor in England hesitated for a moment. 
And, perhaps, though it was not without its own 
bitter fruit, there is less to be said against it, on tlie 
score of abstract justice, than against anything of 
which I have written in this division of my work. 

But there were lapses of another kind, lapses 
which involved no gain of territory to the British 
Government, for the territory had been gained be- 
fore, There were several deposed princes in the land, 
representatives of ancient Houses, whose sceptres had 
passed by conquest or by treaty into the white man’s 
hand, but who still enjoyed the possession of consi- 
derable revenues, and maintained some semblance of 
their former dignity and state. It happened that, 
whilst Dalhousie reigned in India, three of these 
pensioned princes died. Of the story of one of them 
I must write in detail. There had once been three 
great Mahratta Houses: the Houses of Sattarah, of 
Nagpore, and of Poonah. It has been told how 
Dalhousie extinguished the two first ; the third had 
been for some thirty years territorially extinct, 
when he was sent out to govern India. In 1818, 
at the close of the second great klahratta war, 
the Peishwah, Badjee Rao, surrendered to Sir John 
Malcolm. He had been betrayed into hostility, and 
treacherous hostility ; he had appealed to the sword, 
and he had been fairly beaten ; and there was nothing 
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left for Inm but to end bis da}’ s as an outcast and a 
fugitive, or to fling himself upon the merc}^ of the 
British Government. He chose the latter course; 
and -when he gave himself to the English General, 
he knew that he was in the hands of one who sym- 
pathised with him in his fallen fortunes, and would 
be a generous friend to him in adversity. IMalcolm 
pledged the Government to bestow upon the Peish- 
wah, for the support of himself and family, an annual 
pension of not less than eight lakhs of rupees. The 
promise was said to be an over-liberal one ; and 
there were those who at the time condemned Mal- 
colm for his profuseness. But he replied, that “ it 
had been the policy of the British Government, since 
its first establishment in India, to act towards princes, 
whose bad faith and treachery had compelled it to 
divest them of all power and dominion, with a gene- 
rosity which almost lost sight of their oflences. The 
cflect of this course of proceeding in reconcilmg all 
classes to its rule had been great. The liberality and 
the humanitj' which it had displa^'ed on such occa- 
sions had, I was satisfied, done more than its arms 
towards the firm establishment of its power. It was, 
in fact, a conquest over mind, and among men so 
I'iveted in their habits and prejudices as the natives 
of their countiy, the eflbct, though unseen, was great 
beyond calculation.” It was a solace to him to think 
tliat these sentiments were shared by such men as 
]\Iountstnart Elphinstone, David Ochterlony, and 
Thomas Munro. 

So Badjce Rao went into honourable seclusion, and 
an asylum was found for him at Bithoor, distant 
some twelve miles from the great militaiy station 
of Cawnpore, in the North-Western Provinces of 
India. He was not then an old man, as age is calcu- 
li 2 


1818 . 
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1S18-51. lated by years, but he was said to be of debauched 
habits and feeble constitution ; and no one believed 
that he would very long survive to be a burden upon 
the Company. But he outlived his power for a 
third part of a century, living resignedly, if not con- 
tentedly, in his new home, with a large body of fol- 
lowers and dependents, mostly of his own race, and 
many others of the outward insignia of state. From 
the assemblage, under such circumstances, of so large 
a body of Mahrattas, some feeling of apprehension 
and alarm might have arisen in the mind of the 
British Government, especially in troubled times ; 
but the fidelity of the ex-Peishwah himself was as 
conspicuous as the good conduct and the orderly 
behaviour of his people. Nor was it only a passive 
loyalty that he manifested ; for twice in critical con- 
junctures, when the English were sore-pressed, he 
came forward with offers of assistance. Wlien the 
War in Afghanistan had drained our Treasury, and 
money was gi'ievously wanted, he lent the Company 
five lakhs of rupees : and Avhen, afterwards, our 
dominions were threatened with an invasion from 
the Punjab, and there was much talk all over the 
country of a hostile alliance betAveen the Sikhs and 
the Mahrattas, the steadfastness of his fidelity was 
ewdenced by an offer made to the British Govern- 
ment to raise and to maintain at his own cost a 
thousand Horse and a thousand Foot. As he had 
the disposition, so also had he the means to serve 
us. His ample pension more than sufficed for the 
Avants even of a retired monarch ; and as years 
passed, people said that he had laid by a great store 
of vealth, and asked avIio was to be its inheritor ? 
For it was with him, as it Avas Avith other hlahratta 
piinces, he Avas going doAvn to the grave leaving no 
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eon to succeed him. So lie adopted a son, from liis 1818-51. 
oim family stock,’'-' and, some 5 ’-ears before his death, 
sought the recognition of the British Government for 
an adoption embracing more than the right of suc- 
cession to his savings (for this needed no sovereign 
sanction) the privilege of succeeding to the title and 
the pension of the Peish-\vah. The prayer was not 
granted ; but the Company did not shut out all hope 
that, after the death of Badjee Kao, some provision 
might be made for his family. The question was re- 
served for future consideration — ^that is, until the 
contingenc}^ of the ex-Peishwah’s death should be- 
come an accomplished reality ; and as at this time 
the old man was feeble, paralytic, and neaidy blind, 
it was not expected that his pension would much 
longer remain a burden on the Indian revenues. . 

But not until the 28th of January, 1851, whenDeapiof 
there was the weight of seventy-seven years upon 
him, did the last of the Peishwahs close his eyes 
upon the world for ever. He left behind him a will, 
executed in 1839, in Avhich he named as his adojDted 
son, “ to inherit and be the sole master of the Guddee 
of the Peishwah, the dominions, wealth, family pos- 
sessions, treasure, and all ids real and personal pro- 
perty,” a youth known as Doondoo Punt, Hana Sahib. The Nana 
"When Badjee Kao died, the heir was twenty-seven ^ ’ 
years old ; described as “ a quiet, unostentatious 
young man, not at all addicted to any extravagant 
habits, and invariably showing a ready disposition to 
attend to the advice of the I3ritish Commissioner.” 

■* strictly it should be said that Hao, my grandson ; tliese three are 
he adopted three sons and a grand- niy sons and grandson. After me . 
son. His will says: “ Tliat Doondoo Doondoo Punt, Nana, my eldest son. 

Punt, Nana, itiy eldest son, and Gun- Mookli Perdan, shall inherit and be 
gadlmr llao, my youngest and third the sole master of the Guddee of the 
son, and Sada-Sheo Punt Dada, son Peishwah, &c.” — MS, Records. 
of my second sou, Pundoo Hung 
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1851, What he ivas safe to inherit "was about ZOO, 0001 , 
more than one-half of ivhicli was invested in Govern- 
ment securities f' but tliere was an immense body of 
dependents to be provided for, and it was thouglit 
lliat the Kritisb Government miglit appropriate a 
])ortion of the ex-Peish wall’s stipend to the support 
of the family at Bithoor. The management of affairs 
was in the hands of the Soubahdar Pamehunder 
Punt, a faithful friend and adherent of Badjee Kao, 
who counselled his master with wisdom, and con- 
trolled his followers with vigour ; and he now, with 
all due respect for the Bidtish Government, ideaded 
the cause of the ado2:)tcd son of the Peishwah, “Xana 
Sahib,” he said, “ considering the Honourable Com- 
pany in the room of the late Maharajah as his pro- 
tector and supporter, is full of ho^tes and free of care 
on this subject. His dependence in every way is on 
the kindness and liberality of the British Goveni- 
ment, for the increase of wliose power and prosperity 
he has ever been, and will continue to be, desirous.” 
The British Commissioner at Bithoorf supported the 
appeal in behalf of the family, but it met ivith no 
favour in high places, hlr. Thomason was then 
Lieutenant-Governor of th». Xorfh- Western Provinces. 
He was a good man, an able man, a man of high re- 
putation, but he was one of the leaders of the Xew 
School, and Avas no friend to the princes and nobles 
of the land ; and he told the Commissioner to dis- 
courage all hopes of further assistance in the breasts 

^ The official report of tlic Com- Manson was Commissioner wlien tlie 
missioner said, 10 laklis of Govern- Pcisliwali died, but )ic left Bithoor 
irient paper, 10 lakiis of jewels, 3 shortly afterwards, and Mr. Morland, 
laklis of gold coins, 80,000 rupees then magistrate at Cawnporc, took 
gold ornaments, 20,000 rupees silver his place, and on him devolved the 
plate. ' principal business of the settlement 

■f Tt should rather be said, “ two of the ex-Pcishwah’s affairs. 

British Commissioncis,” Colonel 
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of the family, and to “ strive to induee the numerous 1851. 
retainers of the Peishwah speedity to disperse and 
return to the Deccan.” Lord Dalhousie was Go- 
vernor-General ; and, in such a case, his views were 
little likely to differ from those of his Lieutenant. 

So he declared his opinion that the recommendations 
of the Commissioner were “ uncalled for and unrea- 
sonable.” “ The Governor-General,” it was added, 

“ concurs in opinion with his Honour (j\Ir, Thoma- 
son) in thinking thai., under au}^ circumstances, the 
Family have no claim upon the Government; and 
he will by no means consent to any portion of the 
public revenues being conferred on them. His Lord- 
ship requests that the determination of the Govern- 
ment of India ma}’- be explicitly declared to the 
Family without dela 3 ^” And it was so declared; 
but with some small alle^dation of the harshness of 
the sentence, for the Jagheer, or rent-free- estate, of 
Bithoor was to bo continued to the Nana Sahib, but 
without the exclusive jurisdiction which had been 
enjoyed bj’’ the ex-Peishwah. 

li^Tien Doondoo Punt learnt that there was no hope Memorial of 
of any further assistance to the family at Bithoor 
from the liberality of the Government of India, he 
determined to appeal to the Court of Directors of 
the East India Company. It had been in contem- 
plation during the lifetime of Badjee Rao to adopt 
such a course, and a son of the Soubahdar Ram- 
chunder had been selected as the agent who was to 
prosecute the appeal. But discouraged by the Com- 
missioner, the project had been abandoned, and was 
not revived until all other hope had failed after the 
ex-Peishwah’s death. Then it was thought that a 
reversal of the adverse decision inispht be obtained 

O 

by memorialising the authorities in England, and a 
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Decemljer 29, memorial was accordingly drawn up and despatched, 
in the usual manner, through the Government in 
India. '‘The course pursued by the local govern- 
ments,” it was said, “ is not only an unfeeling one 
towards the numerous family of the deceased prince, 
left almost entirely dependent upon the promises of 
the East India Companj^, but inconsistent with what 
is due to the representative of a long line of sove- 
reigns, Your memorialist, therefore, deems it expe- 
dient at once to appeal to your Honourable Court, 
not merely on the ground of the faith of treaties, but 
of a bare regard to the advantages the East India 
Company have deri-ved from the last sovereign of the 

Mahratta Empire It would be contrary to 

the spuit of all treaties hitherto concluded to attach 
a special meaning to an article of the stipulations 
entered into, whilst another is interpreted and acted 
upon in its most liberal sense.” And then the me- 
morialist proceeded to argue, that as the Peishwah, 
on behalf of his heirs and successors, had ceded his 
territories to the Company, the Company were bound 
to pay the price of such cession to the Peishwah and 
his heirs and successors. If the compact were lasting 
on one side, so also should it be on the other. " Your 
memorialist submits that a cession of a perpetual 
revenue of thirty-four lakhs of rupees in considera- 
tion of an annual pension of eight lakhs establishes a 
de facto presumption that the payment of one is con- 
tingent upon the receipt of the other, and hence that, 
as long as those receipts continue, the payment of the 
pension is to follow.” It was then argued that the 
mention, in the treaty, of the “ Family” of the Peish- 
wah indicated the hereditary character of the stipula- 
tion, on the part of the Company, as such mention 
would be unnecessary and unmeaning in its applica- 
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tion to a mere life-grant, “for a provision for tlie 
support of the prince necessarily included the main- 
tenance of his family and after this, from special 
arguments, the Nana Sahib turned to a general asser- 
tion of his rights as based on precedent and analogy. 
“Your memorialist,” it was said, “is at a loss to 
account for the difference between the treatment, by 
the Gompanj', of the descendants of other princes 
and that experienced b}'’ the family of the Peishwah, 
represented by him. The ruler of ]\Iysore evinced 
the most implacable hostility towards the Company’s 
government ; and your memorialist’s father was one of 
the princes whose aid was invoked by the Company 
to crush a relentless enemy. When that chieftain 
fell, sword in hand, the Company, far from abandon- 
ing his progeny to their fate, have afforded an asylum 
and a liberal support to more than one generation of 
his descendants, without distinction between the legi- 
timate and the illegitimate. AVith equal or even 
greater liberality the Company delivered the de- 
throned Emperor of Delhi from a dungeon, re-in- 
vested him with the insignia of sovereignty, and 
assigned to him a munificent revenue, which is con- 
tinued to his descendants to the present day. Wherein 
is your memorialist’s case different? It is true that 
th.e Peishwah, after years of amity with the British 
Indian Government, during which he assigned to 
them revenues to the amount of half a crore of 
rupees, was unhappily engaged in war with them, by 
which he perilled his throne. But as he was not 
reduced to extremities, and even if reduced, closed 
with the tei'ms proposed to him by the British Com- 
mander, and ceded his rich domains to place himself 
and his family under the fostering care of the Com- 
pany, and as the Company still profit by the revenues 
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1852 . of his hereditary possessions, on what prineiple are 
liis descendants deprived of tlic pension included in 
those terras and the vestiges of sovereignty ? Wherein 
are the claims of his family to the favour and consi- 
deration of the Compan)^ less than those of the con- 
quered Mysorean or the captive Mogul ?” Then the 
Nana Sahib began to set forth his own personal 
claims as founded on the adoption in his favour ; he 
quoted the best authorities on Hindoo law to jjrove 
that the son b}'’ adoption has all the rights of the 
son b}'^ birth ; and he cited numerous instances, 
drawn from the recent history of Hindostan and the 
Deccan, to show how such adoptions had before been 
recognised by the British Government. “The same 
fact,” he added, “ is evinced in the daily practice of 
the Company’s Courts all over India, in decreeing to 
the adopted sons of princes, of zemindars, and persons 
of every grade, the estates of those persons to tlie ex- 
clusion of other heirs of the blood. Indeed, unless 
, the British Indian Government is prepared to abro- 
gate the Hindoo Sacred Code, and to interdict the 
practice of the Hindoo religion, of both of wliich 
adoption is a fundamental feature, your memorialist 
cannot understand with what consistency his claim 
to the pension of the late Peishwah can be denied, 
merely on the ground of his being an adopted 
son.” 

Another plea for refusal might be, nay, had been, 
based upon the fact that Badjee Rao, from the 
savings of his pension, had accumulated and left 
behind him a large amount of private property, 
which no one could alienate from his heirs. Upon 
this the Nana Sahib, with not unreasonable indigna- 
tion, said : “ That if the withholding of the pension 
proceeded from the supposition that the late Peish- 
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wall liad left a sufficient provision for Ms family, it 
would be altogetlier foreign to the question, and un- 
precedented in the annals of the Histery of British 
■ India. The pension of eight laldis of rupees per 
annum has been agreed upon on the part of the 
British Government, to enable his Highness the late 
Badjee Bao to support himself and family ; it is im- 
material to the British Government what portion of 
that sum the late prince actually expended, nor has 
there been any agreement entered into to the effect 
that his Highness the late Badjee Rao should be 
compelled to expend every fraction of an annual 
allowance accorded to him by a special treaty, in 
consideration of his ceding to the British Govern- 
ment territories yielding an annual and perpetual 
revenue of thirt5'-four lakhs of rupee's. Nobody on 
earth had a right to control the expenditure of that 
pension, and if his Highness the late Badjee Rao had 
saved every fraction of it, he would have been per- 
fectly justified in doing so. Your memorialist would 
venture to ask, whether the British Government ever 
deigned to ask in what manner the pension granted 
to any of its numerous retired servants is expended ? 
or whether any of them saA’es a portion, or what 
portion, of his pension ? and, furthermore, in the 
event of its being proved that the incumbents of such 
pensions had saved a large portion thereof, it would 
be considered a sufficient reason for withholding the 
pension from the children in the proportions stipu- 
lated by the covenant entered into with its servant ? 
And yet is a native prince, the descendant of an an- 
cient scion of Royalty, who rehes upon the justice 
and liberality of the British Government, deserrdng 
of less consideration than its covenanted servants? 
To disperse, however, any eiToneous impression that 
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1S52. Hia}* exist on tlie part of tlie Britisli Government on 
that score, your memorialist would respectfully beg 
to observe that the pension of eight lakhs of rupees, 
stipulated for by the treaty of 1818, was not exclu- 
sively for the support of his Highness the late Badjee 
Rao and his famil}’-, but also for the maintenance of 
a large retinue of faithful adherents, who preferred 
following the ex-Peishwah in his voluntary exile. 
Their large number, fully known to the British Go- 
vernment, caused no inconsiderable call upon the 
reduced resources of his Highness ; and, furthermore, 
if it be taken into consideration the appearance 
whicli Native princes, though rendered powerless, 
are still obliged to keep up to ensure respect, it may 
be easily imagined that the savings from a pension of 
eight lakhs of rupees, granted out of an annual re- 
venue of thirty-four lakhs, could not have been large. 
But notwithstanding this heavy call upon the limited 
resources of the late Peishwah, his Highness hus- 
banded his resources with much care, so as to be 
enabled to invest a portion of his annual income in 
public securities, which, at the time of his death, 
yielded an income of about eighty thousand rupees. 
Is then the foresight and the economy on the part of 
his Highness the late Badjee Rao to be regarded as 
an ofience deserving to be visited with the punish- 
ment of stopping the pension for the support of his 
^ MS. 'Rc:orf!. family guaranteed b)' a formal treaty ?!’ 

But neither the rhetoric nor the reasoning of the 
Nona Sahib had any eftcct upon the Home Govern- 
uieiit. Tlie Court of Directors of the East India 
Com]Kmy Avere hard as a rock, and by no means to 
l>e moved to compassio]i. Tliey had already ex- 
])res^ed an ojhnion that the savings of the PeisliAA'ah 
were sufiieient for the maintenance of his heirs and 
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dependents and ■\vlien the memorial eame before 1853, 
them, they summarily rejected it, writing out to the tijg company. 
Government to “ inform the memorialist that the 
pension of liis adoptive father was not hereditary, 
tliat he has no claim Avhatever to it, and that his 
application is wliolly inadmissible.” Such a reply as May 4, 1853, 
tin's must have crushed out all liopc from the Bithoor 
Family, and shown the futility of further action ; but 
it happened that, before this answer was received, 
the Nana Sahib had sent an agent to England to pro- 
secute his claims. This a 2 :cnt was not the son of the 
old Mahratta Soubahdar, to whom the mission first 
contemplated was to have been entrusted, but a 
young and astute i\Iahomedan, with a good presence, 
a plausible address, and a knowledge of the English 
language. His name was Azim-ooUah Khan, In the 
summer of 1 853 he appeared in England, and in con- 
junction with an Englishman, named Biddle, prose- 
cuted the claims of the Nana, but with no success. 

Judgment had alread}'’ been recorded, and nothing 
that these agents could say or do was likely to cause 
its reversal. 

So Azim-oollah Khan, finding that little or nothing 
could be done in the way of business for his em- 
ployer, devoted his energies to the pursuit of pleasure 
on his own account. Passing by reason of his fine 
clothes for a person of high station, he made his way 
into good society, and is said to have boasted of 
favours received from English ladies. Outwardly he 
was a gay, smiling, voluptuous sort of person; and 

* “il/i/ylO, 1S52. — ^We enlircly three years afforded him the means 
approve of the decision of the Go- of making an abundant provision for 
vernor-General that tlie adopted son liis family and dependents, and the 
and dependents on Badjee Rao have property, which he is known to have 
no claim upon the British Govern- left, is amply sufScient for their 
ment. The large pension which the support ,” — The Court of Directors to 
es-Peishwah enjoyed during thirty- the Government of India. — MS. 
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1853. -even a slircwd o1).servcr iniglii linvc llioiiglit tliat, he 
was intent always upon Ihc ainnseincnt of the liniir. 
There was one man, however, in England at tlnit 
time, who, perhap.'!, knew that the desires oi’ tlic 
plausible Slahomcdan Averc not bounded l)y the en- 
joyment of tlic pre.sent. For it liappcned that the 
agent, Avho liad been sent to England l)y the dejjo.^ed 
Sattarali Family, in the hope of obtaining for them 
the restoration of their principality, was still resident 
in the English metropolis. This man was a I'^lahratta 
named Rnngo Bapojcc. Able and energetic, he had 
pushed his suit with a laborious, untiring eonse.ien- 
tiousness, rarely seen in a Native envo}' ; but though 
aided by much soundness of argument and much 
fluency of rhetoric expended by others than hired 
advocates, upon the case of the Satfarah Prinec.s, he 
had failed to make an impression on their judge.s. 
Though of diflhrent race and diflerent religion, these 
two men Avere knit together bj' common sym])nthics 
and kindred tasks, and in that autumn of 1853, l.>y 
like failures and disappointments to brood OA'cr and 
the same bitter animosities to cherish. IVhat Avas 
said and AAdiat Avas done betAveen them no Historian 
can relate. They Avorc adepts in the art of dissimula- 
tion. So the crafty Mahratta made such a good im- 
pression even upon those Avhom his suit had so 
greatly troubled, that his debts Avere paid for him, 
and he Avas sent back at the public expense to Bom- 
bay Avith money in his pocket from the Treasury of 
the India House Avhilst the gay Mahomedan floated 
about the surface of society ancl made a conspicuous 
figure at croAvded Avatcring-plaees, as if he deaidy 
loved England and the English, and could not per- 

* Rvrago Bapojee returned to India Company gave him 2500/. ancl 
India in Decemher, 1853. The East a free passage. 
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siiade liimself to return to liis own dreary and be- 1853. 
nielited land. 

So little material are they to tins History that I Carnatic and 
need not write in detail of tlie circumstances attend- 
inp: the extinction of the titular sovereignties of the 
Carnatic and Tanjorc, two ancient Houses, one Ma- 
homedan, the other Hindoo, that had once flourished 
in the Southern Peninsula. Lord Wellesley had 
stripped them of territorial power. It remained, 
therefore, only for Lord Dalhousie, when the Xewab lS5i. 
of the Carnatic and the Pajah of Tanjore died with- 3855. 
out heirs of the body, to abolish the titular dignities 
of the two Families and “ to resume tlie large stii^ends 
they had enjo3'ed, as Lapses to Government.” Pen- 
sions were settled upon the surviving members of 
the two Families ; but in each case, the head of the 
House made vehement remonstrance against the ex- 
tinction of its honours, and long and loudl}- cla- 
moured for restitution. There were many, doubt- 
less, in Southern India who still clung with feelings 
of veneration to these shadowy pageants, and de- 
plored the obliteration of the royal names that the}'" 
had long honoured ; and as a part of the gi'eat sys- 
tem of demolition these resumptions made a bad im- 
pression in more remote places. But empty titular 
dignities are dangerous possessions, and it may be, 
after all, onl}’- mistaken kindness to perpetuate them 
when the substance of royalty is gone. 


In this clmpter might have 
been included other cnscs of Lapse, 
as those of the Pergunnah, of Odci- 
poor, on the South-Western Fron- 
tier, and of Jeitporc, in Bundle- 
khund; but, alihough every addi- 
tional absorption of territory tended 


to increase, in some measure, the 
feeling of insecurity in men’s minds, 
they were comparatively of little po- 
litical importance; and Lord Dal- 
Lousie did not think them worth a 
paragraph in his Farewell Minute. 
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1856. There was still another province to be absorbed 
into the British Empire under the administration of 
Lord Dalhousie ; not by conquest, for its rulers had 
ever been our friends, and its people had recruited 
our armies ; not by lapse, for there had always been 
a son or a brother, or some member of the royal 
house, to fulfil, according to the Mahomedan law of 
succession, the conditions of heirship, and there was 
still a king, the son of a king, upon the throne; but 
by a simple assertion of the dominant will of the 
British Government. This was the great province of 
Oudc, in the very heart of Hindostan, which had long 
tempted us, alike by its local situation and the reputed 
wealth of its natural resources. 

It is a story not to be lightly told in a few sentences. 
Its close connexion udth some of the more important 
passages of this history fully warrants some ampli- 
tude of narration. Before the British settler had esta- 
blished himself on the peninsula of India, Oude was 
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a province of the Mogul Empire. When that empire 175 G- 179 G. 
vns distracted and Aveakened by the invasion of 
Nadir Shah, tlie trcacliery of the servant Avas turned 
nirainst the master, and little by little the GoA’^ernor 
began to govern for himself. But holding onl}’’ an 
oflieial, though an hereditary title, he still acknoAA’’- 
Icdged his A'assalage ; and long after the Great j\Iogul 
had .‘shrivelled into a pensioner and a pageant, the 
NcAvab-AVuzeer of Oude Avas nominally his minister. 

Of the earliest history of British connexion Avith 
the Court of the Wuzecr, it is not ncccssaiy to Avrite 
in detail. There is nothing Ic.ss creditable in the 
annals of the rise and ])rogrcss of the British poAver 
in the East. Tlic NcAvab had tcrritoiy ; the NcAvab 
had sul>jccts ; the NeAvab had neighbours ; more than 
all, the Newab had money. But although he pos- 
sessed in abundance the raw material of soldiers, he 
had not been able to organise an army suflicient for 
all the external and internal requirements of the 
State, and so he Avas fain to aA\ail himself of the 
superior military .skill and discipline of the Avhite 
men, and to hire British battalions to do his Avork. 

At first this Avas done in an iiTcgular, desultory kind 
of Ava}', job-Avork, as in the infamous case of the 
Hohilla massacre ; but afterwards it assumed a more 
formal and recognised shape, and solemn engagements 
Avere entered into Avith the NeAvab, by Avhich avc un- 
dertook, in consideration of certain money-pa3nnents, 
knoAvn as the Subsidy, to proAude a certain number of 
British troops for the internal and external defence of 
his Excellency’s dominions. 

In truth it Avas a Aucious system, one that can 
hardly be too severely condemned. By it Ave esta- 
blished a Double GoA^ernment of the Avorst kind. The 
Political and Military government Avas in the hands 

I 
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179 G. of tlie CorapaTiy ; tlie internal administration of the 
Oude territories still rested with the Newah-Wuzeer, 
In other words, hedged in and protected by the 
British battalions, a bad race of Eastern Princes were 
suffered to do, or not to do, what they liked. Under 
such influences it is not strange that disorder of every 
kind ran riot over the whole length and breadth of 
the land. Never were the evils of misrule more hor- 
ribly apparent ; never were the vices of an indolent 
and rapacious Government productive of a greater 
sum of misei'y. The extravagance and profligacy of 
the Court were written in hideous characters on the 
desolated face of the country. It was left to the 
Nabob’s Government to dispense justice : justice was 
not dispensed. It was left to the Nabob’s Govern- 
ment to collect the revenue ; it was wrung from the 
people at the point of the bayonet. The Court was 
sumptuous and profligate; the people poor and 
wretched. The expenses of the royal household were 
enormous. Hundreds of richly-caparisoned voracious 
elephants ate up the wealth of whole distiacts, or car- 
ried it in glittei’ing apparel on their backs. A multitu- 
dinous throng of unserviceable attendants ; bands of 
dancing-girls ; flocks of parasites ; costly feasts and 
ceremonies ; folly and pomp and profligacy of every 
conceivable description, drained the coffers of the 
State. A vicious and extravagant Government soon 
beget a poor and a suffering people ; a poor and a 
suffering people, in tmm, perpetuate the curse of a 
bankrupt Government. The process of retaliation is 
sure. To support the lavish expenditure of the Court 
the mass of the people were persecuted and outraged. 
Bands of armed mercenaries were let loose upon the 
ryots in support of the rapacity of the Aumils, or 
Revenue-farmers, whose appearance was a terror to 
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the people. Under such a system of cruelty and 
extortion, the country soon became a desert, and the 
Government then learnt by hard experience that the 
prosperity of the people is the only true source of 
wealth. The lesson was throvm away. The decrease 
of the revenue was not accompanied by a corre- 
sponding diminution of the profligate expenditure of 
the Court, or b}^ any eflrbrt to introduce a better 
administrative sj'stem. Instead of this, every new 
year saw the unhapj)}^ countiy lapsing into worse dis- 
order, with less disposition, as time advanced, on the 
part of the local Government to remedy the evils be- 
neath which it was groaning. Adduce, protestation, 
remonstrance were in vain. Lord Cornwallis ad-^dsed, 
protested, remonstrated: Sir John Shore advised, 
protested, I’emonstrated. At last a statesman of a 
veiy difl-ereut temper appeared upon the scene. 

Lord Wellesley was a despot in every pulse of his 
heart. But he was a despot of the right kind ; for 
he was a man of consummate vigom’ and ability, and 
he seldom made a mistake. The condition of Oude 
soon attracted his attention ; not because its govern- 
ment was bad and its people were vwetched, but be- 
cause that country might either be a bulwark of 
safety to our o'wn dominions, or a sea of danger which 
might overflow and destroy us. That poor old blind 
ex-King, Shah Zemaun, of the Suddozye family of 
Caubul, known to the present generation as the feeble 
appendage of a feeble puppet, had been, a little while 
before the advent of Lord Wellesley, in the heyday of 
his pride and power, meditating great deeds which he 
had not the abilit}' to accomplish, and keeping the 
British power in India in a chronic state of unrest. 
If ever there had been any real peril, it had passed 
away before the new centur}^ was a year old But it 
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iniixlit. nrise (iwiiih Doubtlcf'^ (lie inilifarv FfrenL'lli 
of tlic 7\f^li!ins ivns iiiarvolloiiHlv oV( rnile-f! in tlio.-e 
clays; but. still there was (be faet of a minacious Ma- 
lionicrlnn power be^'ond llic frontier, not. niily inr-di- 
tating inv.'ision, but stirring up the MalionieGan 
Princes of India to combine in a religious war ai^ainst. 
the usurping Feringhce, Saiidiit Ali was then on the 
musnucl of Oude: he was the crentiin.' and the friend 
of the ICnglish, but Vizier Ali, whom In.; hud sup. 
planted, had intrigued with Zemaun .Sliah, :md would 
not only have welcomed, but have sub.sifiised al.'O an 
Afghan force in hi.s own doniiniotis. .At the bottom 
of all our alarm, at tlnit lime, wen; some not unrea- 
sonable apprehensions of the junbitious de.-igns of the 
first Napoleon. At nil events, It was sotmd jioliey to 
render Oude powerful for good and powerless Ibr 
evil. To the accom|)lishment of this it was m:cess;iry 
that largo bodies of ill-disciplined and irregularly 
paid native troops in the service of the Newab-AVuzeer 
— lawless bands that had been a terror alike to him 
and to his jieople — should be forthwith dishanded, 
and that British troo])5 should occupy tlu-ir place. 
Now, already the AVuzeer was paying seventy-siK 
lalvhs of rupees, or more than thrcc-c{uarters of a 
million of mone}^ for his subsidised British troops, 
and thougli he was willing to disband his own levies, 
and thereby to secure some saving to the State, it 
was hut small in proportion to the expense of the 
more costl}^ machinery of British military defence 
now to he substituted for them. The additional bur- 
den to be imposed upon Oude was little less than half 
a million of money, and tlie unfortunate AA’uzeer, 
whose resources had been strained to the utmost to 
pay the previous subsidy, declared his inability to 
meet any fimtlier demands on his treasury. This was 
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wliat Lord Wellesley expected — nay, more, "it was 1800 .' 
what he wanted. If the Wuzeer could not pay in 
money, he could pay in money’s worth. He had rich 
lands that might be cedpd in perpetuity to the Com- 
pany for the punctual pa3Tnent of the subsidy. So 
the Goyernor-General prepared a treaty ceding the 
required provinces, and -with a formidable array of 
British troops at his call, dragooned the Wuzeer into 
sullen submission to the will of the English Sultan. 

The new treaty was signed ; and districts then yield- 
ing a million and a half of money, and now nearly 
double that amount of annual revenue, passed under 
the administration of the British Government, 

How, this treaty — ^the last ever ratified between isoi, 
the two Governments — bound the Hewab Wuzeer to 
“establish in his reserved dominions such a system of 
admmistration, to be earned on by his O'wn ofiicers, 
as should be conducive to the prosperity of his sub- 
jects, and be calculated to secure the lives and pro- 
perties of the inhabitants,” and he undertook at the 
same time “ abrays to ad\dse with and to act in con- 
formity to the counsels of the ofBeers of the East 
India Company.” But the English ruler knew well 
that there was small hope of these conditions being 
fulfilled. “I am satisfied,” he said, “that no efiec- 
tual security can be provided against the ruin of the 
province of Oude until the exclusive management of 
the civil and militar}* government of that country 
shall be transferred to the Company under suitable 
provisions for the maintenance of his Excellency and 
his family.” He saw plainly before him the break- 
down of the whole system, and believed that in the 
com’se of a few years the entire administration of the 
province would be transferred to the hands of our 
British officers. There was one thing, however, on 
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lsOl-17. wliicli lie did not calculate — the moderation of his 
successors. He, lived nearly half a century after 
these vrords were Avritten, and yet the treaty outlived 
him by many years. 

If there was, at any time, hope for Oude, under 
purely native administration, it was during the 
wuzeership of Saadut Ali, for he was not a bad man, 
and he appears to have had rather enlightened views 
•until resjiect to some important administrative ques- 
tions.-^ But the opportunity was lost ; and whilst 
the counsels of our British officers did nothing for the 
people, the bayonets of our British soldiers restrained 
them from domg an}i;hing for themselves. Thus 
matters gxew from bad to worse, and from worse to 
worst. One Governor-General followed another ; one 
Resident followed another ; one Wuzeer followed an- 
other; but stiU the great tide of evil increased in 
volume, in darkness, and in depth. 

But, although the Hewab-Wuzeers of Oude were, 
doubtless, bad rulers and bad men, it must be ad- 
mitted that they wei’e good allies. F alse to their people 
— ^false to their o-um manhood — ^they were true to the 
British Government. They were never kno-sni to break 
out into open hostility, or to smoulder in hidden trea-, 
chery against us; and they rendered good service, when 
they could, to the Power to which they owed so little. 
They supplied our armies, in time of war, with grain , 
they supplied us with carriage- cattle ; better still, 
they supplied us with cash. There was money in the 

* Sir Henry La^n-ence says that to the resentment he felt for his 
he was "in advance of the Bengal own wrongs, and the bitterness of 
Gorcraraent of the day on revenue soul with which he must have re- 
arrangements,” and ^ives two strik- ceived all adrice from his oppressors, 
ing instances of the tact. With cha- no less than to the impunity -with 
racteristic candour and impartiality, which they enabled him to play the 
Lawrence adds that Saadut All’s tyrant.”— C'crto/i'/s Setiew, vol. iii. 
mal-administration was " mainly at- See also Lau rence’s Essay.s, in which 
tributablc to English interfrrcnce, this paper is printed. 
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Treasmy of Lucknow, when there was none in the 
Treasury of Calcutta ; and the time came when the 
AYuzccr’s casli was needed by the British ruler. En- 
gaged in an extcnsn^c and costly war, Lord Hastings 
wanted more millions for the prosecution of his great 
enterprises. They were forthcoming at the right 
time; and the British Government were not un- 
williim in exchanij-e to bestow both titles and tend- 

O O 

torics on the Wuzeer. The times were propitious. 
The successful close of the Nepaul war placed at our 
disposal an unhealthy and impracticable tract of 
country at the foot of the Hills. This “ terai” ceded 
to us by the Hepaulcse was sold for a million of 
money to the Wozeer, to whose domains it was con- 
tiguous, and he himself expanded and bloomed into 
a King under the fostering sun of British favour and 
alFection.* The interest of the other million was paid 
awa}^ b)^ our Government to a tribe of Oude pen- 
sioners, who wore not sorry to exchange for a British . 
guarantee the erratic benevolence of their native 
masters. 

It -would take long to trace the history of the pro- 
gi’cssive misrule of the Oude dominions under a suc- 
cession of sovereigns all of the same class — ^passive 
permitters of evil rather than active perpetrators of 
iniquity, careless of, but not rejoicing in, the suffer- 
ings of their people. The rulers of Oude, whether 
"Wuzeers or Kings, had not the energy to be tyrants. 


^ Sir John Mnlcolm said that tlic 
very mention of “ his Majesty of 
Oude” made him sick. “ tyould I 
make,” he said, “ a golden calf, and 
suffer him to throw off his subordi- 
nate tide, and assume equality with 
the degraded representative of a line 
of monarehs to whom his ancestors 
liave been for ages really or nomi- 
nally suhjeet?” Sir Henry Law- 


rence seems to have thought that 
this was preeisely what was in- 
tended. "Tlie Newab Ghazee-ood- 
decn Hyder,” he uTote, “was eu- 
couragecl to assume the title of 
King ; Lord Hastings calculated on 
this exciting a rivalry between the 
Oude and Delhi Pamilies.” — Cat 
cuita Beview, vol. iii.; and Essays, 
page 119. 


1817. 
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1817. They sim 2 )ly allowed tliing-s to take tlieir course. 
Sunk in volujjtuousness and i^ollution, often too hor- 
ribly revolting to be described, they gave theinselvc.s 
u^) to the guidance of j)andar3 and parasites, and 
cared not so lone: as these vTctched creatures admi- 
nistered to tlieir sensual ajipetites. Atlhirs of State 
were pushed aside as painful intrusions. Corruption 
stalked ojienly abroad. Every one liad his jirice. 
Place, honour, justice — everything was to be bouglit. 
Fiddlers and barbers, jiimps and mountebanks, be- 
came great functionaries. Tliere ivere high revels at 
the cajiital, ivhilst, in tlie interior of the country, 
every kind of enormit}’’ was being exercised to wring 
from the helpless jieople the money which supplied 
the indulgences of the Court. Much of the land was 
farmed out to large contractors, wdio exacted e^■ery 
possible farthing from the cultivators ; and were not 
seldom, upon complaint of extortion, made, unless 
inquiry were silenced by corruption, to disgorge 
into the royal treasury a large portion of their gains. 
Murders of the most revolting type, gang-robberies 
of the most outrageous character, were committed in 
open da 5 ^ There were no Courts of J ustice except at 
Lucknow ; no Police but at the cajiital and on the 
frontier. The British troops were continual!}' called 
out to coerce refractory landholders, and to stimulate 
revenue-collection at the point of the bayonet. The 
sovereign — Wuzeer or King — knew that they would 
do their diaty ; knew that, under the obligations of the 
treaty, his authority would be supported ; and so he 
lay secure in his Zenana, and, fiddled whilst his coun- 
■ try was in flames. 

And so years ]passed j and ever went there from the 
Residency to the Council-chamber of the Supreme 
Government the same unvarying story of frightful 
misrule. Residents expostulated, Governors-General 
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jirote^tod nirainst. it. The protc.sts in due course be- 
cnnic (hreals. Time after lime it was announced to 
llic ndcr.s of Oude that, unless some great and imme- 
diate reforms Avere introduced into the system of 
administration, the Britisli (tovernment, ns lords- 
pavamo\int, Avoidd have no course left to them but 
to assume the direction of alVairs, and to reduce tlie 
sovereign of Ondc to a pensioner and a jiageant. 

By no man AV,as the principle of non-interference 
supported more strenuously, both in thcoiy and in 
])raetioe5 than by Lord IVilliam Bentinck. But in 
tlie aflaim of this Ondc State lie considered tliat he 
Av.as under a righteous necessity to interfere. In April, 
ISol, he visited Lucknow; and there, distinctly and 
emphatically told the King that “ unless his terri- 
tories were governed upon other jirinciples than those 
hitherto followed, and the pro.sperity of the people 
made thc'principal object of his administration, the 
precedents afforded by the princip.alities of the Car- 
natic and Tanjore would be applied to the kingdom 
of Oude, and to the. entire management of the coun- 
try, and the King Avould be tr.ansmulcd into a State 
]>risoner.” Thi.s was no mere formal harangue, but 
the deliberate enunciation of the Government of 
India ; and to increase the impression which it was 
calculated to make on the mind of the King, the 
warniu" Avns afterwards communicated to him in 
writing. But, spoken or Avritten, the Avords Averc of 
no avail. lie thi'CAV himself more than CA'cr into the 
arms of parasites and pandars ; plunged more deeply 
into debauchery than before, and openly Anointed all 
decency by appearing drunk in the public streets of 
LucknoAv.*' With the corruption of the Court the 

♦ TliiswasNussur-ood-dccnlljdcr live merits. Colonel Slccman seems 
— Uic second of llic Oude kings, and lo Imvc lliouglil llial he might have 
perhaps the worst. 1 speak du- extracted more good out of Nussur- 
uiously, however, of their coinpara- oed-deen than out of any of the rest. 


1831 
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1831. disorders of the country increased. The crisis seemed 
now to have arrived. A communication was made 
. to the Court of Oude, that “ instructions to assume 
the government of the country, if circumstances 
should render such a measure necessary, had arrived, 
and that their execution was susjoended merely in the 
hope that the necessity of enforcing them might be 
obviated.” 

But in what manner was the administration to be 
assumed — in what manner was the improvement of 
the country to be brought about by the intervention 
of the British Government? There were different 
courses oiien to us, and they were all diligently consi- 
dered. We might ajipoint a Minister of our own 
selection, and rule through him by the agency of the 
Resident. We might depose the ruling sovereign, 
and set up another and more hopeful specimen of 
royalty in his place. We might place the country 
under European administration, giving all the sur- 
plus revenues to the King. We might assume the 
entire government, reducing the King to a mere 
titular dignitary, and giving him a fixed share of the 
annual revenues. Or we might annex the country 
outright, giving him so many lakhs of rupees a year, 
without reference to the revenues of the principality. 
The ablest and most experienced Indian statesmen of 
the day had been invited to give their opinions. 
Malcohn and Metcalfe spoke freely out. The first of 
the above schemes seemed to represent the mildest 
form of interference ; but both the soldier and the 
civihan unhesitatingly rejected it as the most odious, 
and, in practice, the most ruinous of all interposi- 
tion. Far better, they said, to set up a new King, or 
even to assume the government for ourselves. But 
those were days Avhen native dynasties were not con- 
sidered unmixed evils, and native institutions ivere not 
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])ure nboniinations in our cyo5. -And it Avns tliouglit 
llint we inighl, nssuine tlic lulniinisl ration of Onde, but 
not for ourielves. It. was tliouglit that the British 
Government might become the guardian and trustee 
of the King of Oude, administer his aflairs throutrli 
native agency and in accordance with native institu- 
tions. and ]>ay every single rupee into the royal trea- 
sury. 

This was the .‘^cheme of Lord AVilliani Bentinck, a 
man of unsurpassed honesty and justice; and it met 
with favourable acceptance in Leadenhall-strcct. The 
Conn of lliri'Ctors at that time, true to the old tradi- 
tions of liie Company, were slow to encourage their 
agents to seek pretexts for the extension of their 
dominions. The. despat dies which they sent out to 
India were for the most part distinguished by a 
])rai>eworthy moderation ; sometimes, indeed, by a 
noble frankness and .sincerity, which showed that the 
authors ot them were above all disguises and pre- 
tences, They now looked the Oude business fairly 
in the face, but hoping still against hope that there 
might, be some amelioration, they sufi’ered, after the 
recei])t of Lord AVilliam Bentinck’s rejiorl, a year to 
jiass away, and then another year, before issuing 
authoritative orders, and then they sent forth a 
desji.atch, which was intended to bring the whole 
question to a final issue. They spoke of the feelings 
which the dejdorablc situation of a country so long 
and so nearly connected Avith them had excited in 
their minds — of the obligations which such a state of 
things im])oscd upon them — of the necessity of find- 
ing means of efi’ecting a great alteration. They ac- 
knoAvledged, as the}’^ had acknowledged before, that 
our connexion with the country had largely contri- 
buted to the sufferings of the people, inasmuch as it 
had afibrded protection to tyrannj^, and rendered 
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1S3‘I. liopclcss the resistance of the oppressed. ■" Tiiis made 
it the more incumberit upon them to adopt measures 
for the mitigation, if not the removal, of the existing 
eA’ih They could not look on whilst the ruiii of fhe 
country was consummated. It was certain that some- 
thing must he done. But what was that something 
to be ? Then the}'’ set in array before them, some- 
what as I have done above, the dillerent measui’cs 
which might be resorted to, and, dwelling upon the 
course which Bentinck had I’ecommcnded, placed in 
the hands of the Governor-General a discretionary 
power to cany the proposed measure into etfect at 
such period, and in such a manner as might seem 
advisable, but with the utmost possible consideration 
for the King, whose consent to the proposed arrange- 
ment Avas, if possible, to be obtained. It Avas sug- 
gested that all the titles and honours of sovereignty 
should remain A\dth his Majesty as before; that the 
reA^enues should be mainly expended in the adminis- 
tration and the improA’^ement of the country, and 
that cither the surplus, or a fixed stipend, should be 
assigned to the King. But, at the same time, the 
Government Avere instructed, in the event of their 
proceeding to assume the administration of the coun- 
try, distinctly to announce that, so soon as the neces- 
sary reforms should have been effected, the admi- 
nistration of the country, as in the case of Kagpore, 
Avould be restored to its native rulers. 

Colonel J ohn Lcaa*-, of Avhose character and career 
I have abeady spoken, AA’-as then Resident at Luck- 

* For a long time, as we have vengeanee.” This scandal no longer 
said, our troops were employed by e.xist.ed ; but our battalions were 
the King’s officers to aid tliem in the still stationed in the country, ready 
collection of the revenue; thereby to dragoon down any open insur- 
active, as the Court frankly described rection that might result from the 
it, as “ instruments of extortion and niisgovernment of Oude. 
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noAv. The despatch of the Court of Directors, autho- 
rising the temporary assumption of the Government 
of Oude, vas communicated to hun, and he pondered 
over its contents. The scheme appeared in his eyes 
to he distinguished its moderation and humanity, 
and to he one of a singularly disinterested character. 
But he was convinced that it would be misunderstood. 
He said that, however pure the motives of the British 
Government might be, the natives of India would 
surely believe that we had taken the country for our- 
selves. So he recommended the adoption of another 
method of obtaining the same end. FuU}’' impressed 
with the necessity of removing the reigning King, 
Nnssur-ood-deen, he advised the Government to set 
up another ruler in his place; and in order that 
the measure might be above all suspicion, to abstain 
from recemng a single rupee, or a single acre of 
ground, as the price of his elevation. “ ''i^Hiat I re- 
commend is this,” he said, “ that tlie next heir should 
be invested with tbe full powers of sovereignty ; and 
that the people of Oude should continue to live under 
their own institutions.” He had faith in the charac- 
ter of that next heir ; he believed that a change of 
men would produce a change of measures ; and, at all 
events, it was but bare justice to try the experiment. 

But, before anything had been done by the Go- 
vernment of India, in accordance with the discretion 
delegated to them by the Court of Directors, the ex- 
periment which Low had suggested inaugurated itself. 
Not vithout suspicion of poison, but really, I beheve, 
killed only by strong drink, Nussur-ood-deen Hyder 
died on a memorable July night. It was a crisis of 
no common magnitude, for there was a disputed suc- 
cession ; and large bodies of lawless native troops in 
Lucknow were ready to strike at a moment’s notice. 


1835. 


1S37. 
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1838 . many years’ experience, sat upon the throne ; and 
the Home Government were strongly of opinion that 
the new King, of whose character they had received 
a favourable account, ought to be allowed a fair 
trial, under the provisions of the treaty existing at 
the time of his accession to tlie throne. They tliere- 
fofe directed the abrogation, not of any one article, 
but of the entire treaty. Wishing, however, the 
annulment of the treaty to aj^j^ear rather as an act of 
grace from the Government of India than as the result 
of positive and unconditional instructions from Eng- 
land, they gave a large discretion to the Governor- 
General as to the mode of announcing this abrogation 
to the Court of Lucknow. 

The receipt of these orders disturbed and perplexed 
the Govern or- General. Arrangements for the orga- 
nisation of the Oude auxiliary force had already ad- 
vanced too far to admit of the suspension of the 
measure. It Avas a season, hoAvever, of difficulty and 
supposed danger,' for the seeds of the Afghan war had 
been soAAm. Some, at least, of our regular troops in 
Oude Avere Avanted to do our OAAai Avork,- so, in any 
vicAv of the case, it AA^as necessary to till their places. 
The Auxiliary Force, therefore, AA^as not to be arrested 
in its formation, but it AAms to be maintained at the 
Company’s exj^ense. Intimation to this effect AA^as 
giA^en to the King in a letter from the Governor- 
General, AAdiich, after acquainting his , Majesty that 
the British Government had determined to relieA’’e 
him of a burden AAdiich, in the existing state of the 
country, might have imposed heavier exactions on 
the people than they AA'ere aatII able to bear, ex- 
pressed a strong hope that the King AAmuld see, in 
the relaxation of this demand, good reason for apply- 
ing his surplus revenues firstly to the relief of op- 
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pre^sivo (nNalion. nud, secondly, fo the. propcciition 
of usefid jniblie. ^vo^hs. Ihil not lung -svas said, in 
this letter, ahont the ahrog:itif)n of tlie entire treaty, 
nor \vas it desired that the Hesidenl, in his o.on- 
ferences with the Iving or his minister, .should say 
anything on that subject, 'riie. Governor-General, 
still hojiing that the Home (iovernmont might be in- 
diu'.ed to consent to the terms of the treaty (the coii' 
dition of the anxiliarv force alone exelnded), ab- 
stained from an a(d<no\vIedgmen( which, he believed, 
would weaken the anthority of liis Government. Bnt 
this W!is 11 mistake, and’wor.'C than a mistake. It 
betrayed an absence ol‘ moral courage not easily to 
be justified or forgiven. The Home Government 
never acknowledged the validity of any later treaty 
than that which Lord Welle.slev had neijrotiatcd at 

»■ O 

the commencement of the centuiy. 

Such is the history of (he treaty of ISoT. It wn.s 
never carried out in a single particular, and seldom 
heard of again until after a lajisc of nearly twenty 
years, except in a collection of tn'atie.s into which it 
crept by mistalo?.'^ And, for some time, indeed, 


Much v.ns iiKcmitfciI to he 
luntlc out of this circumstnucc, — luit 
flic inibtukc of :m uiuicr Secretary 
caiuiol pive validity to a treaty 
whicii tlie luglicst aullioriiies refused 
to raiify. If Lord Auckland \va>. iiu- 
uilliii'r'lo declare the millitv of the 
treaty hccause its luillificatiou huil 
the jiriilc of his Ciovcriuiiciil, the 
lloinc (jovernment. showed no such 
uu\viHiu.[,'ncss, for, in ISdS, the fol- 
lowiii;; return was made to I’arlia- 
mciit, under the .siejiiature, of one of 
the Secretaries of the Board of Con- 
trol ; 

“There has liccn no treaty con- 
cluded with thcpresculKing of Oiide, 
which has been ratified by the Court, 
of Directors, with the approbation of 


the Commissinner.s for the affairs of 
India. (Siiriied) “ K. GonnoN. 

“ India Board, ;ird .Uilv, IS.'iS.” 

It inns;, however, In: adiiiiited, on 
the Ollier iiaiui, ilial, years after 
this date, even in tiie. Lucknow 
KcMdeney, the treaty wa.s iield to lie 
valid. In October, 1S5I5, Colonel 
Sleeman wrote to Sir .Tames llo"';: 
“The treaty of IST? pives our tio- 
vcrnmeni. nmole nulhority to take 
the whole ailminislration on our- 
selves.” And atrain, in lS5j, to 
Colonel Low; “Our Government 
would he fully authorised at any 
time to enforce the peu.ally pre- 
scribed in your treaty of 1837.” 
Tliis was doubly' a mistake. The 
treaty was ccrlamly not Low’s. 


1838. 
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3838-4G. little was lieard of Oucle its(;ir. A Native Slate is 
never so near to cleatli, but that it may become quite 
bale and lusty again wlien tbc energies and activities 
of the British arc engrossed by a foreign war. Now, 
it happened that, for some time to come, the British 
liad quite a crop of foreign wavs. First, tlie great 
Afghanistan Avar of Auchhind, whieli made him 
AYholl}’’ forgetful of Oude — lier People and her King 
— ^lier sorroAvs and her .sensualities. Then there Avas 
the Sindh Avar of Ellcnborough, intended to Ava.sh out 
by a small victory the stain of a great defeat, but 
fixing a still deeper staiji u])on the character of the 
nation j and next the fierce I^lahratta on.slaught, Avhich 
folloAA'cd closely upon it. Then there, Avas the inva- 
sion from beyond the Sutlej, atid the first Sikh Avar, 
in AA’hich Hardingc Avas most reluctantly immersed. 
Altogether, some eight years of incc.'^sant Avar, Avith a 
prospect oi further strife, kept the sAvord out of the 
scabbard and the portfolio out of the hand. Then 
Oude Avas safe in its insignificance and obscurity. 
Moreover, Oude AA^as, as before, loyal and sympa- 
thising, and, although the hoardings of Saadut Ali 
had long since been squandered, thei-e AA'as still 
money in the Treasure-chests of LucknoAA*. But 
peace came, and AAuth it a ncAv birth of danger to the 
rulers of that misruled proAunce, There had been no 
change for the better ; nay, rather there had been 
change for the Avorse, during the years of our con- 
flicts be 3 mnd the frontier. One Prince had succeeded 
another only to emulate the Auces of his ancestors with 
certain special variations of his oaaui. And AAdien 
Lord Hardinge, in the quiet interval betAveen the tAvc 
1817. Sikh AA^ars, turned his thoughts toAvards the kingdom 
of Oude, he found Wajid Ali Shah, then a young 
man in the first year of his reign, giving foul pro 
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mise of sustaining tlio character of the Royal 
Housc.^’^= , 

With the same moderation as had been sho^ra by 
Lord William Bcntinck, but also with the same 
strong sense of the paramount duty of the British. 
GoYcrmncnt to arrest the disorders wliich had so 
long been preying upon the ratals of the country. 
Lord Ilardinge lifted up his voice in earnest remon- 
strance and solemn warning ; and the j^ung King 
cowered beneath the Iceen glance of the clear blue 
eyes that were turned upon him. There were no 
vague words in that admonition ; no uncertain sound 
in their utterance. Wajid Ali Shah was distinctly 
told that the clcmenc}’’ of the British Government 
would allow him two years of gince ; but that if at 
the end of tliat period of probation there were no 
manifest signs of improvement, the British Govern- 
ment could, in the interests of humanity, no longer 
righteously abstain from interfering peremptorily and 
absolutety for the introduction of a system of admi- 
nistration calculated to restore order and prosperity to 
the kingdom of Oude. The discretionary power had 
years before been placed in the liands of the Governor- 
General, and these admonitions failing, it would as- 
suredty be exercised. A general outline of the means, 
by which the administration might be reformed, was 
laid domi in a memorandum read aloud to the King ; 
and it was added that, if his Majesty cordially en- 
tered into the plan, he might have the satisfaction, 

*■ There was somethin" in the liopc of an improved administration, 
number seven fatal to the Princcs of But, imperii fiisi imperassei, he 
Oude. Ghazee-ood-deen Hyder died was, for all purposes of government, 
in 1827 ; Nussur-ood-decn in 1837 ; as incompetent as his predecessors, 
and Umjid Ali Shah in 184-7. The His besetting infirmity was avarice, 
last named sueceeded, in. 1842, tlie and he seemed to care for nothing 
old King, whom we had set up, and so long as the treasure-chest was 
from wiiose better character there full, 
appeared at one time to be some 

K 2 


1847. 
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1847. witliin ilic spcoiliccl period of I wo yenri^, of cliccking 
and eradicating tlic worst nlnises, and, at. tlie saine 
time, of maintaining his own authority and tlie native 
institutions of Ins hingdom unimpaired — hut that if 
he should adlierc to his old evil ways, he must he 
prepared for tiic alternatiYC and its cDnser]ncnees. 

Nervous and excitable at all times, and greatly 
atlcctcd by these words, the King essayed to speak ; 
but the power of utterance had gone from him. So 
he took a sheet of paper and MU’ote uj)on it, that he 
thanked the Governor-General, and would regal'd his 
counsels as though they had been addressed b}' a 
father to his son. There arc no counsels so habitually 
disregarded ; the King, therefore, kc])t his Avord. 
Relieved from the presence of the Governor-General 
his agitation subsided, and he betook himself, Avithout 
a thought of the future, to his old courses. Fiddlers 
■ and dancers, singing men and eunuchs, Avcrc sutlbred 
to usurp the government and to absorb the revcnue.s 
of the country. The cauI influence pf these vile 
panders and parasites Avas felt throughout all condi- 
tioAAs of society and m all parts of the cowAtry. Sunk 
in the uttermost abysses of enfeebling debauchery, 
the King pushed aside the business Avhich he felt 
himself incapable of transacting, and Avent in search 
of ucAV pleasures. Stimulated to the utmost by un- 
natural excitements, ' his appetites Avere satiated by 
the debaucheries of the Zenana, and, Avith an under- 
standing emasculated to the point of childishnc.ss, he 
turned to the more harmless delights of dancing, and 
drumming, and draAAung, and manufacturing small 
rhymes. Had he dermted himself to these pursuits 
in private life, there AA’^ould have been small harm in 
them, but overjoyed Avith his success as a musician, 
he Avent about the croAvded streets of LiicknoAV Avith 
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n hi" (Iniin rontul lIi^^ node, striking ns much noise 
out of it ns he couhi, Avith nil the extravngnnce of 
childish ddighl. 

'J'hc two years of probation had passed away, and 
the IJritish llosident rcj)orlcd that “ the King had 
not. since the (lovernor-Genernl'.s visit in October, 
18-17. shown any signs of being fully jnvarc of the 
resp(msihiruy he incurred.” “ In fact,” he added, “ I 
do not think that his Majesty can ever he brought to 
feel the responsibilities of sovereignty strongly cnougli 
to he induced to lu-ar that portion of the burden of its 
dutie.s that, must necessarily devolve U])on him; he will 
always (xmfide it to the Avorthless minions avIio are 
kejit for his amusements, and enjoy exclusively his 
society and his confidence.” So the time had arrived 
when the llritish Government might have rightconsl}’^ 
assumed the administration of Oude. The Idng had 
justly incurred (lie penalty, hut the )inramouut power 
was in no haste to inllict it. Lord Dalliousic was 
Governor-General of India; hut again tlie external 
coidliets of tlie llritish were the salvation of tlic sove- 
reignty of Onde. The Punjab was in flames, and once 
more ljucknow was forgotten. The conquest of the 
.Sikhs; the annexation of their conntiy; the new 
Lurmese war and its results; the lajise.s of Avhich I 
have spoken in my last ehajiter; and many impor- 
tant ajfair.s of internal administration of which I liave 
yet to speak, occupied the ever-activc mind of Lord 
Dalhou.sie until the last year of Ids reign ; but it Avas 
felt by CA'Cry one, Avho kncAv and jionderod OA'cr the 
Avretched state of the country, that the d.ay of reckon- 
ing Avas approaching, and that the British GoA^ern- 
ment could not much longer shrink from the 
performance of a duty imposed upon it by Gvevy 
consideration of humanity. 


1819. 
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Colonel Sleeman was tlien Resident at Lucknow. 
He was a man of a liberal and humane nature, -tho- 
roughly acquainted with the character and feelings, 
the institutions and usages of the people of India. 
No man had a larger toleration for the short-comings 
of native Governments, because no one knew better 
hoAv much our own political system had aggravated, 
if they had not produced, the evils of which we most 
complained. But he sympathised at the same time 
acutely with the sufferings of the people living under 
those native Governments; and his sympathy over- 
came his toleration. Having lived all his adult life 
in India — tlie greater part of it in, or on the borders 
of, the Native States — ^he was destitute of all over- 
weening prepossessions in favour of European insti- 
tutions and the “blessings of British rule.” But the 
more he saw, on the spot,, of the terrible effects of the 
misgovernment of Oude, the more convinced he was 
of the paramount duty of the British Government to 
step in and arrest the atrocities which were converting 
one of the finest provinces of India into a moral pest- 
house. In 1849 and 1850 he made a tour througli 
the interior of the country. He carried with him the 
prestige of a name second to none in India, as that 
of a friend of the poor, a protector of the weak, and 
a redresser of their wrongs. Conversing freely and 
famiharly in the native languages, and knoAving Avell 
the character and the feelings of the people, he had a 
manner that inspired confidence, and the art of ex- 
tracting from every man the information Avhich he Avas 
best able to afford. During this tour in the interior, 
he noted doAvn, from day to day, all the most striking 
facts which Avere brought to his notice, Avith the re* 
flections Avhich Av^ere suggested by them; and the 
AA'hole presented a revolting picture of the Avorst type 
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of misrule — of a feebleness worse than despotism, of 
an apathy more productive of human suffering than 
the worst forms of tyrannous activity. In the absence 
of all controlling authoritj'^, the strong carried on 
everywhere a war of extermination against the weak. 
Powerful families, waxing gross on outrage and rapine, 
built forts, collected followers, and pillaged and mur- 
dered at discretion, mtliout fear of justice overtaking 
their crimes. Nay, indeed, the greater the criminal 
the more sure he was of protection, for he could pur- 
chase immunity with his spoil. There was hardly, 
indeed, an atrocity committed, from one end of the 
country to the other, that was not, directly or mdi- 
rectly, the result of the profligacy and corruption of 
the Oourt.^- 

Such was Colonel Sleeman’s report of the state of 
the Oude country ; such was his account of what he 
had seen ndth his ouoi eyes or heard with his o-\vn 
ears. There was not a man in the Two Services who 
was more distressed by the fury for annexation which 


^ " The Talookdars keep the 
country iu a perpetual state of dis- 
tm'bauce, and render life, property, 
and industry, evcrywlicre inseonre. 
Wlienever they quarrel with each 
other, or with the loeal authorities 
of the Government, from whatever 
cause, they take to indiscriminate 
plunder and murder— over all lands 
not held by men of the same class — 
no road, town, village, or hamlet, is 
secure from their merciless attacks 
— robbery and murder become their 
diversion, their sport, and they think 
no more of takiu" the lives of men, 
women, and childreiv, who never 
offended them, than those of deer 
and wild hogs. They not only rob 
and murder, but seize, confine, and 
torture all whom they seize, and 
suppose to have money or credit, till 
they ransom themselves with all they 
have, or can bog or borrow. Hardly 


a day has passed since I left Luck- 
now, in which I have not had abun- 
dant proof of numerous atrocities of 
tliis kind committed by landiiolders 
within the district tiirough which I 
was passing, year by year, up to the 
present day.” And again : " It is 
wortijy of remark that these great 
landholders, who have recently ac- 
quired their possessions by the plun- 
der and the murder of their weaker 
neighbours, and who continue their 
system of plmider in order to ac- 
quire the means to maintain their 
gangs and add to their possessions, 
are those who are most favovu-ed at 
Court, and most conciliated by the 
local rulers, because they are more 
able and more willing to pay for the 
favour of the one and set at defiance 
the authority of the other.” — Slee- 
7nan’s Diary . 


1850. 
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1S52. wns at that lime hreahing out in llic most iiifltionlial 
public prints and tlic highest oilicial cii'cles. JI(; S!i\v 
clearly tlie danger into Avhich this grievous lust of 
dominion 'was hurrying us, and lie made n gi’cat eflort 
to arrest the evil but he lifted up a. warning voice 
in vain. The letters which he addressed to the Go* 
vernor-Gcncral and to the Chairman of theEastlndia 
Company ajipear to have jiroduccd no etfect. lie did 
not see clearly, at that time, that the principles which 
he held in such abhorrence were cherished by Lord 
Dalhousie himself, and he did not know that the Court 
of Directors had such faith in their Governor-General 
that they were content to substitute his ]u’inciple5 for 
their own. But, utterly distastcfid to him ns were the 
then prevailing sentiments in favour of absorption and 
confiscation, Slccman never closed his eyes against the 
fact that interference in the affairs of Oude, even to 
the extent of the direct assumption of the government, 
would be a righteous interference. Year after vear he 
had pressed upon the Governor-General the urgent 
necessity of the measure. But, perhaps, had he known 
in what manner his advice was destined to be followed, 
and how his authority would be asserted in justifica- 


See Sleeinan’s Correspondence, 
passim. Exempli gratici : “In Sep- 
tember, 1848, 1 took the liberty to 
mention to your Lordship iny fears 
that the system of annexing and 
absorbing Native States— so popular 
with our Indian Serviees, and so 
much advocated by a certain class 
of writers in public journals — might 
some day render us too visibly de- 
pendent upon our Native Army ; that 
ihey might see it, and that accidents 
might occur to unite tliem, or too 
great a portion of them, in some des- 
perate act.” — {Colonel Sleeman to 
Lord Ealhonsie, April, 1852.) And 
again : “ I deem such doctrines to be 


dangerous to our riiic in India, and 
prejudicial to the best interests of 
the country. The people see that 
these annexations and confiscations 
go on, and that rewards and honorary 
distinctions arc given for them and 
for the victories which lead to them, 
and for little else ; and they arc too 
apt to infer that they arc systematic 
and encouraged and prescribed from 
home. The Native States I consider 
to be breakwaters, and when they 
are all swept away we shall be left 
to the mercy of our Native Army, 
which may not always be sufficiently 
under our control.” — Colonel Sleeman 
to Sir James Hogg, January, 1853. 
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tion of an act wliicli lie could never countenance, lie 
would rather have suffered the feehle-minded de- 
bauchee who was called Kinfj; of Oude still to remain' 

O 

in undisturbed possession of the throne, than have 
uttered a word that mirfit hasten a measure so at 

O 

variance with his sense of justice, and so injurious as 
he thought to our best interests, as that of which 
the interference of Government eventually took the 
shape. 

Sleeman’s advice had been clear, consistent, unmis- 
takable. “Assume the administration,” he said, “but 
do not gi’asp the revenues of the countr3^” Some 
years before the same advice had been given by Heniy 
Lavwence,* between whom and Sleeman there was 
much concord of opinion and some simihtude of cha- 
racter. The private letters of the latter, addressed 
to the highest Indian functionaries, and, therefore, 
having all the weight and authority of public docu- 
ments, were as distinct upon this point as the most 
emphatic words could make them. “ What the people 
want, and most earnestly pray for,” he wrote to the 
Governor-General, “is that our Government should 
take upon itself the responsibility of governing them 
well and permanently. All classes, save the knaves, 
who now surround and govern the King, earnestly 
pray for this — the educated classes, because they would 
then have a chance of respectable employment, which 
none of them now have j the middle classes, because 
they find no protection or encouragement, and no 
hope that them children ‘Nvill be permitted to inherit 

* “ Let the managemeut,” he said, (The italics are Lawrence’s.) “Let 
“ be assumed under some such rules Oude be at last governed, not for one 
as those which were laid down by man, the King, but for him and his 
Lord William Bentinck. Let the • people .” — Oalcutfa Review, vol. iii. 
administration of the country, as far (1845) ; and Lawrence’s Essays, p. 
as possible, be native. Let not a 132. 
rupee come into the Company's coffers.” 
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of the People and Uoyal I'amily of Ouihe If we d** 
thi<, all India will think tis riydit." And ayain, ji few 
months latc-r, writing to the .<;une hiyh authority, he 
said, mournftdly ami prophefieally, that to annex atnl 
confiscate the country, and to ajjpropriat*' the ivve- 
mios to ourselves, would “ lu: jnost profitahle in a 
pecuniary view, hut most injuriotis in a poPuic-ul urn*. 
Ifwoidd (end to accelerate tlie crisis which the doc- 
trines of the absorliing seiiool mu.-,t sooner or later 
bring upon us.”^ 

Such was the counsel Sleemau gave ; such were the 
warnings he uttered. Ihit ho did not remain in India, 
nay, indeed he did not live, to see his advice ignored, 
his cautions disregarded. After long years of arduous 
and lionourablc service, compelled to retire in broken 


* Privnlc corrcspoiuleucc of Sir of (lie English edition of ids “ Dinry 
W. H. Slccmnn, printed at ilic end in Oude." 
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health from his post, he died on his homeward voyage, 1853. 
leaving behind him a name second to none upon the 
roll of the benefactors and civilisers of India, for he 
had grappled with her greatest abomination, and had Thuggee, 
effectually subdued it. Some solace had it been to 
him when he turned his back upon the country to 
know that his place would be well and worthily filled. 

“ Had your Lordship left the choice of a successor to 

me,” ho wrote to the Governor-General, “I should Septemher, 

' ’ 1854:. 

have pomted out Colonel Outram ; and I feel very 

mueh rejoiced that he has been selected for the of&ce, 

and I hope he vdll come as soon as possible.” 

An officer of the Company’s army on the Bombay 
establishment, James Outram had done good service 
to his country, good service to the people of India, 
on many different fields of adventure ; and had risen, 
not without much sore travail and sharp contention, 
to a place in the estimation of his Government and 
the afibetions of his comrades, from Avhich he could 
afford to look down upon the conflicts of the Past 
with measureless calmness and contentment. Versed 
ahke in the stern severities of war and the chdlising 
humanities of peace, he was ready at a moment’s 
notice to lead an army into the field or to supermtend 
the government of a province. But it was in rough 
soldier’s work, or in that still rougher work of mingled 
war and diplomacy which falls to the share of the Po- 
litical officer in India, that Outram’s great and good 
- qualities were most conspicuously displayed. For in 
him, with courage of the highest order, with mascu- 
line energy and resolution, Avere combined the gentle- 
ness of a Avoman and the simplicity of a child. Ho 
man laiCAV better how to temper poAA’^er mth mercy 
and forbearance, and- to -combat intrigue and perfidy 
AAuth pure sincerity and stainless truth. ^ This truth- 
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1854. fulness was, indeed, perhaps the most prominent, as it 
was the most perilous, feature of his character. Whatso- 
ever he might do, whatsoever he might say, the whole 
was there before you in its full proportions. He wore 
his heart upon his sleeve, and was incapable of con- 
cealment or disguise. A pure sense of honour, a 
strong sense of justice, the vehement assertions of 
which no self-interested discretion could hold in re- 
straint, brought liim sometimes into collision with 
others, and immersed him in a sea of controvcr33^ 
But although, perhaps, in his reverential love of 
truth, he was over-eager to fight down Avhat he might 
have been well content to live down, and in after life 
he may have felt that these wordy battles were very 
little worth fighting, he had still no cause to regret 
them, for he came unhurt from the conflict. It was 
after one of these great conflicts, the growth of serious 
official strife, which had sent him from an honourable 
post into still more honourable retirement, that, re- 
turning to India mth strong credentials from his 
masters in Leadenhall-street, Lord Dalhousie selected 
him to succeed Sleeman as Resident at Lucknow. 

The choice was a wise one. There was work to be 
done which required a hand at once gentle and strong. 
The fame of Outram was not the fame of a spoliator, 
but of a just man friendly to the native Princes and 
chiefs of India, who had lifted up his voice against 
wrongs done to them in his time, and who would 
rather have closed his public career than have been 
the agent of an uniighteous policy. But a measure 
which Low, and Sleeman, and Henry Lam’ence had 
approved, nay, which in the interests of humanity 
they had strenuously recommended, was little likely 
to he an unrighteous one, and Outram, whilst re- 
joicing that his past career had thus been stamped by 
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his Government with the highest practical approval, 1854 
accepted the offer in the full assurance that he could 
fulfil its duties without a stain upon his honour or a 
burden upon his conscience.*' 

]\Iaking all haste to join his appointment, Outram 
quitted Aden, where the summons reached him, and 
took ship for Calcutta, where he andved in the first 
month of the cold season. His instructions were soon November, 
prepared for him ; tlic}’ were brief, but they suggested 
the settled resolution of Government to wait no longer 
for imj)ossible imjjrovements from within, but at once 
to shape their measures for the assertion, in accord- 
ance with Treaty, of the authority of the Para- 
mount State. But it was not a thing to be done in a 
hurry. The measure itself was to be deliberately 
carried out after certain preliminary formalities of 
inquiiy and reference. It was Outram’s part to 
inquire. A report upon the existing state of Oude 
was called for from the new Resident, and before the 
end of ]\Iarch it Avas foinA'arded to Calcutta. It AA'as 1S55. 
an elaborate history of the misgovern ment of Oude 
from the commencement of the century, a dark cata- 
logue of crime and suffering “ caused by the culj)able 
aj)athy of the Sovereign and the Durbar.” “ I have 
shovm,” said the new Resident, in conclusion, “ that 
the affairs of Oude still continue in the same state, if 
not Avorse, in Avhich Colonel Sleeman from time to time 
described them to be, and that the improA* ement AAhich 
Lord Hardinge peremptorily demanded, seven years 
ago, at the hands of the Ring, in piu’suance of the 
Treaty of 1801, has not, in an}' degree, been effected. 

And I have no hesitation in declaring my opinion, 
o 

* I speak, of course, of the mere ing out flie measure had not then 
fact of the assumption of tlie. ad- been decided, 
ministration. The manner of carrv- 
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tlierefore, that the duty imposed on the British Go- 
vernment by that treaty, cannot any longer admit of 
our ‘ honestly indulging the reluctance which the Go- 
vernment of India has felt heretofore to have recour.se 
to those extreme measures which alone can he of any 
real efficiency in remedying the evils from which the 
state of Oude has suffered so long.’ ” 

To this report, and to much earlier information of 
the same kind with which the archives of Government 
were laden, the Goveimor- General gave earnest and 
sustained attention amidst the refreshing quiet of the 
Blue Mountains of Madras. The weighty document 
had picked up, on its road through Calcutta, another 
still more weighty, in the shape of a minute written 
by General Low. Fcay as Averc the Avorcls, they ex- 
hausted all the ai'guments in favour of intervention, 
and clothed them Avith the authoritA' of a great name. 
No other name could have inA’^ested them Avith this 
authority, for no other man had seen so much of the ' 
evils of native rule in Oude, and no man AA'-as on 
principle more aA^erse to the extinction of the nath^e 
dynasties of India. All men must have felt the case 
to be very bad when John Low, AAdao had spoken the 
braA’-e Avords in defence of the Princes and chiefs of 
India AAffiich I have cited in the last chapter, Avas 
driven to the forcible expression of his conAuction 
that it Avas the paramount duty of the British Go- 
A'ernment to interfere at once for the protection of 
the people of Oude.* 


~ Low said that he was in favour 
of interference, “ because the public 
and shameful oppressions committed 
on the people by Government officers 
in Oude have of late years been con- 
stant and extreme; because the King 
of Oude has continually, during many 
years, broken the Treaty by syste- 


matically disregarding our advice, 
instead of following it, or even en- 
deavouring to follow it ; because we 
are bound by Treaty (quite ^different 
in that respect from our position re- 
latively to most of the great Native 
States) to prevent serious interior 
misrule in Oude; because it has 
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It was not possible lo add nnicli in the wa}’ of fact 
to A\diat Ontvani had compiled, or much in the way of 
arjrunient to wliat Low had written. But Dallionsic, 

u. / 

to wliom the fine bracinp: air of the Xeilghori’ies had 
imparted a new-born capacity for .‘sustained labour, 
.‘^at hinipclf down to review the whole cpic-stion in a 
"iiiantic minute. He sianed it on the LSth June ;and, 
indeed, it wa?; his AVaterloo — the erownin!]: victory of 
annexation. It is not. ncce.'Sary to repeat the facts, 
for I have .stated them, or the arguments, for I have 
suggested them. No reader can have followed me 
thus far, without a strong assurance on his mind that 
it would have been a ga-ievous wrong done to hu- 
inanity to have any longer abstained from inter- 
ference. But what was the interference to be? Here 
was a question for the Governor-General to solve in 
the invigorating atmo.sphere of Ootacamund — a ques- 
tion, the solution of Avhich was to yield the crovming 
measure of his long vice-regal career. 

There may have been many ways of working out 
the practical details of this mea.sure; but there was 
only one uncertain point which was of niucli substan- 
tial importance. All men agreed that the IVcaty of 
1801 might rightfully be declared to have ceased by 
reason of rejieatcd violation.s, and that with the con- 
sent of the lung, if attainable, or without it, if unat- 
tainable, the Government of the country might be 
transferred to the hands of Eurojiean administrators. 
That the King must he reduced to a mere cypher was 

been fully proved llinl wc iiavc not to these pungent sentences an cx- 
prevented if, and that we cannot pressiou of opinion that the iin- 
prevent it by the present mode of fidfillcd threats of Lord Ilardiiigc 
conducting our relations witli that had increased tlie evil, inasmuch a.s 
State ; and bccatisc no man of com- that they liad produced an impres- 
mon sense can entertain the smallest sion in Oude that the Indian Go- 
cxpcclatioii that the present King of vernment were restrained from intcr- 
Oude can ever become an efficient fcrcnce by the orders of liighcr 
ruler of his country.” And lie added autliority at home. 


18G5. 
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18B5. certain ; it was certain that all 'possible respect ought 
to be shoAvn to himin his fallen fortunes, and that lie 
and aU his family ought to be splendidly endowed ; 
no question could well be raised upon these points. 
The question was, what was to be done with the 
surplus revenue after paying all the expenses of ad- 
ministration ? Just and wise men, as has been shown, 
had protested against the absorption of a single rupee 
into the British Treasuiy. They said that it would 
be as politic as it would be righteous, to demonstrate 
to all the States and Nations of India, that we had 
not deposed the King of Oude for our ovti benefit — 
that we had done a righteous act on broad principles 
of humanity, by which we had gained nothing. But 
Lord Dalhousie, though he proposed not to annex 
the countiy, determined to take the revenues. 

It is not very easy to arrive at a just conception of 
his ^dews : “ The reform of the administration,” he 
said, “ may be vwought, and the prosperity of the 
people may be secured, without resorting to so extreme 
a measure as the annexation of the territory and the 
abolition of the throne. I, for my part, therefore, do 
not recommend that the province of Oude should be 
declared to be British territory.” But he proposed 
that the King of Oude, whilst retaining the sove- 
reignty of his dominions, .should “vest all power, 
jurisdiction, rights and claims thereto belonging, in 
the hands of the East India Company,” and that the 
surplus revenues should be at the disposal of the 
Company. What this territorial sovereignty was to 
be, without territoidal rights or territorial revenues, 
it is not easy to see. When the Newab of the Carnatic 
and the Rajah of Tanjore were deprived of their 
- rights and revenues, they were held to be not terri- 
torial, but titular sovereigns. The Nizam, on the 
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other hand, might properly be described as “ terri- 
torial sovereign” of the Assigned Districts, although 
the administration had been taken from him, because 
an account of the revenue was to be rendered to him, 
and the surplus was to be paid into his hands. But 
the King of Oude, in Dalhousie’s scheme, was to have 
had no more to do with his territories, than the 
titular sovereigns of the Carnatic and Tanjore ; and 
yet he was to be told that he was “ to retain the so- 
vereignty of all the territories” of which he was then 
in possession. 

Strictty interpreted to the letter, the scheme did not 
suggest the annexation of Oude. The pro^^nce was 
not to be incorporated with the British dominions. 
The revenues were to be kept distinct from those of the 
empire ; there was to be a separate balance-sheet ; and 
thus far the pro^dnce was to have a sort of integidty of 
its owTi. This is sufficiently intelligible in itself; and, 
if the balance being struck, the available surplus had 
been payable to the King of Oude, the rest of the 
scheme would have been intelligible also, for there 
Avould have been a quasi-sovereignty of the territories 
thus administered still remaining with the lung. But 
the balance being payable into the British Treasur}'-, 
it appears that Oude, in this state of financial isola- 
tion, would still have substantially been British ter- 
ritoi’}^, as much as if it had become a component part 
of the empire. Again, under the proposed system, 
Oude would have been beyond the circle of our 
ordinary legislation, in which respect it would not 
have difiered much from other “ Kon- Regulation Pro- 
vinces ;” and if it had, even this Legislative segregation 
superadded to the Financial isolation of which I have 
spoken, would not have made it any the less British 
territory, The Channel Islands have a separate 
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1S55. Budget and distinct laws of their oato, but stbl they 
are component parts of the British Empire, although 
they do not pay their surplus into the British 
Treasury. But in eTer 3 i:hing that really, constitutes 
Kingship, the Bailiff of Jersey is as much the terri- 
torial sovereign of that island as Wajid Ali would 
have been territorial sovereign of Oude under Lord 
Dalhousie’s programme of non-annexation. - 

But this transparent disguise was not to be worn ; 
this distinction without a difference was not to be 
asserted, anywhere out of Lord Dalhousie’s gi'eat 
]\Iinute. The thing that was to be done soon came 
to take its proper place in the Councils of the Indian 
Empire as the Annexation of Oude ; and it was as 
the annexation of Oude that the measm’e was con- 
sidered by the Government at home. The Court of 
Directors consented to the annexation of Oude, The 
Board of Control consented to the annexation of 
Oude. The British Cabinet consented to the annexa- 
tion of Oude. The word was not then, as it since 
has been, freely used in official documents, but it was 
in all men’s minds, and many spoke it out bluntty 
instead of talking delicately about “assuming the 
Government of the Country.” And, whether right or 
VTong, the responsibility of the measure rested as 
much with the Queen’s Ministers as with the Merchant 
Company. That the Company had for long 3 mars 
shown great forbearance is certain. They had hoped 
against hope, and acted against all experience. So 
eager, indeed, had the}^ been to give the native 
Princes of India a fair trial, that they had disallowed 
the proposed treat}^ of 1837, and had pronounced 
an authoritative opinion in favour of the main- 
tenance of the then existing Kative States of India. 
But twenty more yeai's of misrule and anarchy had 
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rni?ccl in tlieir minds a feeling of wondering self- 1855. 
reproach at the thought of their own patience; and 
when they responded to the reference from Calcutta, 
they said that the donbt raised hy a survey of the 
facts before tlicm, was not whether it was then in- 
cumbent npon them to free themselves from the rc- 
sj^onsibility of any longer upholding such a Govern- 
ment, but whether they could excuse themselves for 
not having; many years before, performed so impera- 
tive a dutv. 

V 

The despatch of the Court of Directors was signed 
in the middle of November. At midnight on the 
t’nd of Jaminry, the Governor-General mastered its 
contents. Had he thought of himself more than -of 
his country ho would not have been there at that 
time. The. energies of his mind were nndimmed ; but 
climate, and much toil, and a heavy sorrow Aveighing 
on his heart, had shattered a frame never constitu- 
tionally robust, and all men said that he was “break- 
ing.” Without an}' failure of duty, Avithout any 
imputation on his ’/eal, lie might haA'c left to his 
succc.'jsor the unErratcful task of turninc: into stern 
i-cidities the oft-rcpcated menaces of the British 
rulers Avho had gone before him. But lie AA'as not 
one to shrink from the performance of such a task 
because it Avas a painful and unpopular one. He 
belicA'cd that by no one could the duty of bringing 
the Oude GoA'crnmcnt to solemn account be so fitly 
discharged as by one aa'Iio had Avatched for scA'cn 
years the accumulation of its offences, and seen the 
measure of its guilt filled to the brim. He had inti- 
mated, therefore, to the Court of Directors his aaoI- 
lingness to remain at his post to discharge this duty, 
and in the despatch, AA'hich he read in the quiet of 
that January night, he saAv on official record the 

L 2 
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lS3f.. alacrity mtli ■wliicli liis offer was accepted, and lie 
girded liimself for the closing act of his long and 
even tful administration . * 

Next morning he summoned a Council. It was 
little more than a form. Dalhousie had waited for 
the authoritative sanction of the Home Government ; 
but he knew that sanction was coming, and he was 
prepared for its arrival. The greater part of the 
work had, indeed, been already done. The instruc- 
tions to be sent to the Resident; the treaty to be 
proposed to the King ; the proclamation to be issued 
to the people had all been drafted. The Avhole 
scheme of internal government had been matured, 
and the agency to be emplo3'ed had been carefully 
considered. The muster-roll of the new administra- 
tion was read}-, and the machinery was complete. 
The system was very closely to resemble that which 
had been tried with such good success in the Punjab, 
and its agents were, as in that province, to be a 
mixed body of ciril and military officers, under a 
Chief Commissioner. All the weighty documents, by 
which the revolution ivas to be effected, ivere in the 
Portfolio of the Foreign Secretary; and now, at this 
meeting of the Council, they were formally let loose 
to do their work. 

The task which Outram was commissioned to per- 
form was a diflicult, a delicate, and a painful one. 
He was to endeavour to pei'suade the King of Oude 
formally to abdicate his sovereign functions, and to 
make over, by a solemn treaty, the government of 
his territories to the East India Company. In the 
event of his refusal, a proclamation was to be issued, 
declaring the whole of Oude to be British territory, 

• The Court of Directors to tlic Government of India, November 19. 
1S55. raragrapli 19. 
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By a man of Outrnm’s limnane nncl generous nature 185 G. 
no counsel from his Government ^Yns needed to 
induce liim to do tlic work entrusted to liim in the 
tinumer least likely to ■\voimd the feelings of the King. 

Hut it vas right that, such counsel should be given. 

It was given ; but the decree of the Paramount State, 
temj)erod as it might be lyy outward courtesy of niau- 
nor. was still to be carried out, with stern and reso- 
lute action. No protests, no remonstrances, no pro- 
mises, no prayers were to be suflered to arrest the 
vetri])utivc measure for a dav. It need not be added 
that no re.sistance could avert it. A body of Briti.sli 
troops, suflicient to trample down all possible opposi- 
tion, had been moved up into a position to overawe 
Lucknow, ajid for the doomed Government of Oude 
to attempt to save itself by a display of force would 
have been only to court a most useless butcheiy. 

Outram received his instructions at the end of 
Januaiy. On the last day of the month he placed 
himself in communication with the Oude IMinistcr, 
clearly stated the order.s of the British Government, 
and said that they were final and decisive. Four 
days were spent in prcliminaiy formalities and nego- 
tiations. In true Oriental fashion, the Court endea- 
voured to gain time, and, appealing to Outram, 
thro)igli the aged Queen ]\[othcr — a woman vdtli far 
more of masculine energy and resolution than her 
son — importuned him to persuade his Government to 
give the King another trial, to wait for the arrival 
of the new Governor-General, to dictate to Wajid Ali 
any reforms to be carried out in his name. AH this had 
been expected; all this provided for. Outram had 
but one answer ; the day of trial, the day of forbear- 
ance was past. All that he could now do was to 
deliver his message to the King. 
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1S56. On the 4th of Fehruaiy, Wajid Ali announced 
his ■willingness to receive the British Resident; and 
Outrain, accompanied by his lieutenants, Hayes and 
Weston, proceeded to the palace. Strange and sig- 
nificant symjDtoms greeted them as they went. The 
guns at the palace-gates were dismounted. The pa- 
lace-guards were unarmed. The guard of honour, 
who should have presented arms to the Resident, 
saluted him only with their hands. Attended by his 
brother and a few of his confidential Ministers, the 
King received the English gentlemen at the usual 
spot ; and after the Avonted ceremonies, the business 
commenced. Outram presented to the King a letter 
from the Governor- General, Avhich contained, in terms 
of courteous explanation, the sentence that had been 
passed upon him, and urged him not to resist it. A 
draft of the proposed treaty was then placed in his 
hands. He received it vfith a passionate burst of 
grief, declared that treaties Avere only between equals; 
that there Avas no need for him to sign it, as the 
British Avould do Avith him and his possessions as 
they pleased ; thej^ had taken his honour and his 
country, and he Avould not ask them for the means 
of maintaining his life. All that he sought was per- 
mission to proceed to England, and cast himself and 
his sorrow's at the foot of the Throne. Nothing could 
move him from his resolution not to sign the treaty. 
He uncoA'ercd his head ; placed his turban in the 
hands of the Resident, and sorroAvfully declared that 
title, rank, honour, cA'crything -u'erc gone ; and that 
noAV the British Government, Avhich had made his 
grandfather a King, might reduce him to nothing, 
and consign him to obscurity. 

In this exaggerated display of helplessness there 
was something too characteristically Oriental for any 
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part of it to be assigned to European prompting. But ls:G. 
if the scene had been got up expressly for an English 
audience, it could not have been more cunningly con- 
trived to increase the appearance of harshness and 
cruelty with which the friends of the King were pre- 
pared to invest the act of dethronement. No man 
was more likely than Outram to have been doubly 
pained, in the midst of all his painful duties, bj'^ the 
unmanly prostration of the King. To deal harshly 
with one who declared himself so feeble and defence- 
less, was like strilcing a woman or a cripple. But 
five millions of people were not to be given up, from 
generation to generation, to suffering and sorrow, 
because an effeminate Prince, when told he was no 
longer to have the power of inflicting measureless 
wrongs on his country, burst into tears, said that he 
was a miserable wretch, and took off his turban in- 
stead of taldng out his sword. 

There was nothing now left for Outram but to 
issue a proclamation, prepared for him in Calcutta, 
declaring the province of Oude to be thenceforth, for 
ever, a component part of the British Indian Empire. 

It Avent forth to the people of Oude ; and the people 
of Oude, Avithout a murmur, accepted their new 
masters. There Avere no popular risings. Not a 
bloAV was struck in defence of the native dynasty of 
Oude. The AAdiole population Avent over quietly to 
their new rulers, and the country, for a time, Avas 
outAvardly more tranquil than before. 

This was the last act of Lord Dalhousie’s Ministry. 

When he placed the Portfolio of Government in the 
hands of Lord Canning, the British officers to whom 
had been entrusted the Avork of reforming the ad- 
mmistration of Oude, were dischargiug their pre- 
scribed duties Avith an energy which seemed to 
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1860, proniipe thu linjjjiie.st rosnUs, Tjie King was still 
ol)S(inatc and sullen. He jxu’si.sted in rc-rnsing to 
sign llie tn.'afy or to neeept. the jiroposed stipend of 
£120,000 twelve lalclis; ami thougli he had tliought better of 
the ide.'i of casting himself at the loot of the j’ritish 
Throne, he had made arrangements to send his nearest 
kindred — his mother, his I)rother, tind his son — to 
England to perform a vicariotis act of oheisaiice, 
and to clamour for his rights. 

AVith what result the administration, ns copied 
closely from the Ptmjahee system, was wrought out 
in detail, will he shown at a subsequent stage of this 
narrative. It was thought, as the work proceeded 
in quietude and in .‘teeming prosperity, that it v.-ns a 
great success ; and it gladdened the he.art of the 
Government in Leaclenhall-street, to ihink of the 
accomplishment of this peaceful revolution. But 
that the inea.sure itself made a very bad impression 
on the minds of the pco])lc of India, is not to be 
doubted; not because of the deposition of a King 
who had abused his powere; not because of the in- 
troduction of a new system of administration for the 
benefit of the people; but because the humanity of 
the act was soiled by the profit which we derived 
from it ; and to the comprehension of the multitude 
it appeared that the good of the people, which we 
had vaunted whilst sei’Aung ourselves, was nothing 
more than a pretext and a sham ; and that we had 
simply extinguished one of the few remaining Ala- 
liomedan States of India that we might add so 
many thousands of square miles to our British terri- 
tones, and so many millions of rupees to the re^'enues 
of the British Empire in the East. And who, it was 
asked, could be safe, if Ave thias treated one who had 
ever been the most faithful of our allies? 
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V’hilst groat jjrincipalitics were thus being ab- 
sorbed and aneient sovereignties extinguished, a war 
of extermination no less fatal in its ellects, but more 
noiseless in its oj)erations, was being waged against 
the nobility and gentry of the country. The original 
]>roelaination of this war did not emanate from Lord 
Dalhousie. The measures by which the native aris- 
tocracy were destroyed were not jirimarily his mea- 
sures. It was the policy of the times to recognise 
nothing between the Prince and the Pcjisantj a polic}’’ 
which owed its birth not U ane but to many ; a policy, 
the greatest ])ractical exposition of which was the Set- 
tlement of the North-West Provinces. It was adopted 
in ])ure good faith and with the most benevolent in- 
tentions. It had the sanction of many wise and good 
men. It Avas not the policy by which such statesmen 
as John ^lalcolm, George Clerk, and Henry Latv- 
rence, sought to govern the people ; but it was sanc- 
tilicd by the genius of John Lawrence, and of tbe 
Gamaliel at whose feet he had sat, tbe virtuous, pure- 
minded James Thomason. 
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180G-56. To bring the direct authority of the British Go- 
vernment to bear upon the great masses of tlie people, 
■without the intervention of any powerful section of 
their own countiymen— to ignoi’e, indeed, tlie exist- 
ence of all governing classes but the European officers, 
who carried out the behests of that Government — 
seemed to be a wise and humane sj^stem of protection. 
It was intended to shelter the man 5^ from the injurious 
action of the interests and the passions of the few. 
The utter worthlessness of the upper classes was 
assumed to be a fact ; and it was honestly believed 
that the obliteration of the aristocracy of the land 
was the greatest benefit tliat could be conferred on 
the people. And thus it happened that whilst the 
native sovereigns of India were one by one being 
extinguished, the native aristocracy had become well- 
nigh extinct. 

Doubtless, we started upon a theory sound in the 
abstract, intent onty on promoting the greatest hap- 
piness of the greatest number ; but if we had allowed 
ourselves to understand the genius and the institu- 
tions of the people, we should have respected the 
rights, natural and acquired, of all classes of the com- 
munity, instead of working out anj’’ abstract theory 
of our ovm. It was in the veiy nature of things 
necessaiy, inevitable, that the extension of British 
rule, followed always by a reconsti'uction of the ad- 
ministration, and a substitution of civil and military 
establishments fashioned upon our own models and 
composed of our oAvn people, should have deprived 
many of the chief people of their official rank and. 
official emoluments, and cast them adrift upon the 
Avorld, either to seek new fields of adventure in the 
unabsorbed Natwe States, or to fester into a disaffected 
and dangerous class sullenly bidhig their tune. This 
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is an old stoiy ; an old complaint. Half a century I80G.5G. 
before the time of wliicb I am now imting, it bad 
been alleged to be one of the main causes of that 
national outburst in Southern India knoAvn as the 
mutinj^ of Vellore. But this veiy necessity for the 
extinction of the old race of high native functionaries, 
often liereditaiy office-bearers, ought to have ren- 
dered us all the more desirous to perpetuate the 
nobility whose greatness was derived from the Land. 

It is true that the titles of the landed gentry wliom 
we found in possession were, in some cases, neither of 
A'ory ancient date nor of very unquestionable origin. 

But, \vliatsoever tlic nature of their tenures, we found 
tliem in the jmssession of certain rights or privileges 
allowed to them by the Governments which we had 
supplanted, and our first care should have been to 
confirm and secure their enjo5mient of them. We 
might have done this without sacrificing the rights 
of others. Indeed, we might liave done it to the full 
contentment of the inferior agricultural classes. But 
many able English statesmen, especially in Upper 
India, had no toleration for any one who might 
properl}^ be described as a Native Gentleman. They 
had large symj)athies and a comprehensive humanity, 
but still they could not embrace any other idea of the 
Native Gentry of India than that of an institution 
to be righteously obliterated for the benefit of the 
great mass of the people. 

■ There were two processes by which this depression 
of the privileged classes was efiected. The one was 
known by the name of a Settlement, the other was 
called Resumption. It would be out of place here, if 
I had the ability, to enter minutely into the difficult 
question of landed tenures in India. It is an old story 
now, that when that clever coxcomb, Victor Jacque- 
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Sctllcmcnt 

Oi)cratious. 


inoiif, ii.sk(.!(l Holt to cxpljiin to liiin in n 

tivo iiiiniitcs’ conveivntitJii the varirnis uf J/tinl 

licvemu! obtaining in (litlbront ]>arl>i of flic conntrr, 
the experienced civilian rc.j»li(;d tliat he had been tor 
twenty years endeavonring to understand the sub- 
ject and had not innstcred it yet. Such a relnike onglit 
to be renienibered. ^i’he little that I have to say on 
the subject shall he said \vith the least possililc use of 
technical terms, and with tlie one object of making 
the general reader acipminted with the ja-oeoss by 
which the substance of the great landholders in Upper 
India was diminished by the action of the British 
Government. 

In the Literature of India the word “Settlement” 
is one of such frequent occurrence, and to the 
Indian resident it convey.s such a distinct idea, that 
there is some danger of forgetting that the general 
reader may not bo equally conversant with the exact 
meaning of the term. It may therefore, jierhaps, be 
advantageous!}' explained that as the Indian Iicvenue 
is mainly derived from the land, it is of the first im- 
portance, on the acquisition of new territory, clearly 
to ascertain the persons from whom the Government 
dues are to he exacted, and the amount that is payable 
by each. "We may call it Rent or Ave may call it 
Revenue, it little matters. The adjustment of the 
mutual relations between the Government and the 
agricultiu'ists Avas knoAni as the Settlement of the 
RcA'enue. It AA’-as an affair of ns much Autal interest 
and concernment to the one as to the other, for to 
be charged Avith the payment of the ReA^enue AA'as to 
be acknoA\dedged as the proprietor of the land. 

When Ave first took possession of the country ceded 
by the ISfeAvab-Wuzeer of Oude, or conquered from 
the Mahrattas, aU sorts of proprietors presented them- 
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selves, and our officers, having no special theories ISOG-SG. 
and no overriding prejudices, Avere Avilling to con- 
sider the claims of all, Avhethcr small or great holders, 

Avhom they found in actual possession ; and brief set- 
tlements or engagements -were made vdth them, pend- 
ing a more thorough investigation of their rights. 

There Avas, doubtless, at first a good deal of ignorance 
on our part, and a good deal of Avi’ong-doing and 
usurpation on the part of those AAuth AAdiom Ave Avere 
called upon to deal. But the landed gentry of these 
Ceded and Conquered Provinces, though they suf- 
fered b}'^ the extension of the British Raj, Avere not 
deliberately destroyed b}’’ a theoiy. It Avas the in- 
CAutable tendency of our Regulations, especially of 
that great J\l 3 ’-steiy of Iniquity, the Sale LaAA', and of 
the immigration of astute natiA’’e functionaries from 
the LoAA'er Provinces, Avhich inaugurated our rule, to 
subA^ert the supremacy of the old landholders. Under 
the S3’’stem, AAdiich Ave introduced, men AAdio had been 
proprietors of A'^ast tracts of country as far as the eja 
could reach, slirRelled into tenants of mud-huts and 
possessors only of a feAA"" cooldng-pots. The process, 
though certain in its results, Avas gradual in its opera- 
tion ; and the ruin AAffiich it entailed AA^as incidental, 
not systematic. It Avas ignorantly sufiered, not deli- 
berately decreed. But, at a later period, AAdien a neAv 
political creed had groAAm up among our British func- 
tionaries in , India, and upon officers of this neAV school 
devoh'ed the duty of fixing the relations of the agri- 
cultural classes Avith the British Government, the 
great besom of the Settlement SAvept out the remnant 
of the landed gentiy from their baronial possessions, 
and a race of peasant-proprietors AA’ere recognised as 
the legitimate inheritors of the soil. 

Hoav this happened may be briefly stated. A Peyr 
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1S3646, sequence only of a pre-existing Talooklidaree right, 
as in cases where cultivators had been located on 
waste lands by a contractor or grantee of the State ; 
or the Talookhdar might have acquired his position 
by purchase, by favour, perhaps by fraud, after the 
location of the actual occupants ; still it was a pro- 
prietary interest, perhaps centuries old. Let us ex- 
plain their position as we may, these Talookhdars con- 
stituted the landed aristocracy of the country ; they 
had recognised manorial rights ; they had, in many 
instances, all the dignity and power of great feudal 
barons, and, doubtless, often turned that -j)ower to 
bad account. But whether for good or for evil, in past 
years, we found them existing as a recognised insti- 
tution; and it was at the same time a cruel wong 
and a grievous error to sweep it away as though it 
were an incumbrance and an usurpation. 

The theoiy of the Settlement officers was that the 
village Zemindars had an inalienable right in the soil, 
and that the Talookhdar was little better than an 
upstart and an impostor. All the defects in his 
tenure were rigidly scanned; all the vices of his 
character were violently exaggerated. He was writ- 
ten dovui as a fraudulent upstart and an unscrupu- 
lous oppressor. To oust a Talookhdar was held 
by some young Settlement officers to be as great an 
achievement as to shoot a tiger ; and it was done, too, 
Avith just as clear a conviction of the benefit con- 
ferred upon the district in which the animal prowled 
and marauded. It was done honestly, , conscien- 
tlousty, laboriously, as a deed entitling the doer 
to the gratitude of mankind. There was something 
thorough in it that wrung an unwilhng admiration 
even from those who least approved. It was a 
grand levelling system, reducing everything to first 
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principles and a delving Adam. Who was a gentle- 
man and a Talooklidar, they asked, Avhen these time- 
lion cured "^^llno'C Communities were first established 

O 

on the soil ? So the Settlement Ofiiccr, in pursuit of 
the great scheme of restitution, Avas fain to sweep out 
the Landed Gentry and to applaud the good thing he 
had done.'^' 

And if one, by happ}’- chance, AA'as brought back by 
a saving liand, it Avas a mercy and a miracle; and 
the exception Avhich proved the rule. The chances 
against him Avere many and great, for he had dh’^ers 
ordeals to pass through, and he seldom surAUA^ed 
them all. It was the Avont of many Settlement ofiicers 
to assist the solution of knotty questions of jiro- 
prietary right by a reference to personal character 
and conduct, so that AAdien the claims of a great 
Talookhdar could not be altogether ignored, it Avas 
declared that he Avas a rogue or a fool — perhaps, an 
atrocious compound of both — and that he had for- 
feited, by oppressions and cruelties, or by neglects 
scarcely less cruel, all claim to the compassion of the 
State. They gave the man a bad name, and straight- 
way the}' went out to ruin him. A single illustra- 
tion AA^ill suffice. One of the great landholders thus 
consigned to perdition AA^as the Rajah of Mynpooree. 
Of an old and honoured family, distinguished for 
loyalty and good seiwice to the British Government, 
he Avas the Talookhdar of a large estate comprising 
nearly two hundred Affilages, and AA^as amongst the 
most influential of the landed aristocracy of that part 
of the country. The Settlement officer was one of 

In sober official language, de- tious, and to substitute, -whenever 
scribed by Lieutenant-Governor Ro- tliere w.as an opportunity, a village 
bertson as “the prevailing, and per- community for an individual land- 
haps excessive, readiness to reduce holder.” 
extensive properties into minute por- 
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183646. the ablest and best of his class. Fulfilling the great 
[r. G. Ed- promise of his youth, he afterwards attained to the 
onstone. highest post in those very Provinces, an eminence 
from which he might serenely contemplate the fact 
that the theory of the Dead-L'evel is against nature, 
and cannot be enforced without a convulsion. But, 
in the early days of which I am speaking, a great 
Talookhdar was to him what it was to others of the 
same school ; and he represented that the Rajah, 
himself incompetent almost to the point of imbecility, 
was surrounded by agents of the worst character, 
who in his name had been guilty of all Idnds of 
cruelty and oppression. Unfit as he was said to be 
for the management of so large an estate, it would, 
according to the prevailing creed, have been a 
righteous act to exclude him from it; but it was 
necessary, according to rule, to espy also a flaw in 
his tenure; so it was found that he had a just pro- 
prietary right in only about a fourth, of the two 
hundred villages.* It was proposed, therefore, that 
his territorial greatness should to this extent be 
shorn down in the future Settlement, and that the 
bulk of the property should be settled -with the vil- 
lage communities, whose rights, whatever they might 
originally have been, had lain for a century in 
abeyance. 

Above the Settlement of&cer, in the ascendino: 
scale of our Administrative Agency, was the Com- 
missioner; above the Commissioner, the Board of 
Revenue ; above the Board of Revenue, the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor. In this cluster of gi’aduated autho- 
rities the Old and New School alternated like the 
Black and White of a chess-board. The recommen- 

* The exact number was 189, of pensation, in the shape of a per- 
which it was ruled that the Hajah centage, wan to be given him for the 
could justly be recorded as pro- loss of the rest, 
prietor only of 61. A money-corn- 
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dations of George Edinoii?(onc Avcrc stout!}- opposed 
b}- Robert Haiuiltoii. The sharp, incisive logic of 
the Coinniissioner cut tlirough tlic fallacious reason- 
ing of the Settlement oilicer. “ lie was of opinion 
that the value of landed ])Osscssions and the imports 
anee attached to them could never be made up by a 
money allowance; that the imbccilily of the Rajah, 
if atlbrding a justification for his being relieved from 
the management, of his estate, could be none for de- 
priving his family of their inheritance ; and that it 
Avas inconsistent to denounce as oppressiA'c in a native 
ruler the same measures of sale and dispossession 
Avhich Avere adojitcd b}' our OAvn Government tOAvards 
RcA-enuc defaulters.’’* But the Board, of Avhich the 
living principle Avas Robert Bird, di.'=sented from the 
vicAvs of the Commissioner, and upheld the IcA'clIing 
processes of the Settlement officer. Tlien Lieutenant- 
GoA'ernor Robertson appeared upon the scene, and 
the decision of the Board A\'as flung back upon them 
as the unjust groAvth of a vicious, generalising S3-stcin, 
Avhich Avould break up every large estate in the 
country into minute fractioms, and destroy the Avholc 
aristocracy of the country. lie could not see that, 
on the score either of inA'alidity of tenure or of ad- 
ministrative incapacity, itAvould be just to pare doAvn 
the Rajah’s estate to one-fourth of its ancestral dimen- 
sions ; so he ruled that the settlement of the Avhole 
ought rightly to be made Avith theTalookhdar.f But 
the Aucissitudes of the case Avere not even then at an 

* Dcspatcli of Court of Directors, elusive; llmt if tlic Zcmiiul.irs ever 
August 13, 1S51. possessed tlic rights nttribulcd to 

f “TIic Lieutenant-Governor re- tlicm, they had not been in tlicaclivc 
corded his opinion, that no proof of enjoyment of them for upwards of a 
the Ilajah’s mismanagement, such ns century, while the llajah’s claims 
could justify his exclusion, had been had been admitted for more limn 
adduced ; that the evidence in sup- four generations ; tli.at, admitting 
port of the proprietary claims of the the inconvenience which might some- 
Zemindars was insufficient and incon- times result from the recognition of 

M 2 
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end. The opposition of the Boovd caused some delay 
in the issue of the formal instructions of Government 
for the recognition of the Talookhdar, and before the 
settlement had been made with tlie Rajah, Robertson 
had resigned his post to another. That other was a 
man of the same school, Avith no greater passion than 
his predecessor for the subA’'ersion of the landed 
gentry ; but sickness rendered his tenure ot office too 
brief, and, before the close of the year, he Avas suc- 
ceeded by one AAdiose name is not to be mentioned 
Anthout respect — the honoured son of an lionoured 
father — ^the much-praised, much-lamented Thomason. 
He AA'as as earnest and as honest as the men Avho had 
gone before him ; but his strong and sincere convic- 
tions lay all in the other Ava3^ , He Avas one of the 
chief teachers in the NeAv School, and so strong Avas 
his faith in its doctrines that he regarded, Avith feel- 
ings akin to Avondering compassion, as men Avhom 
God had gWen OA’^er to a strong delusion that they 
should believe a lie, all aaRo stiR cherished the opi- 
nions AA'hich he had done so much to explode.* 


the superior inalgoosar, it would not 
te reconciluhlc with good feeling or 
justice to deal as the Board pro- 
posed to do, with one found in actual 
and long- acknowledged possession. 
He condemned the practice of de- 
ciding cases of this nature on one 
invariable and generalising principle ; 
stated that he could discover no suf- 
ficient reason, for excluding the K.ajah 
of Mynpooroe from the mauagcinent 
of any of the villages composing the 
Talook of Minchunnah ; and finally 
withheld his confirmation of the 
settlement concluded with the vil- 
lage Zemindars, directing the engage- 
ment s to betaken from tlie Talookh- 
dar .” — Despatch of Court of Directors, 
August 13, 1851. 

See, for e.xample, his reflections 
on the contumacy ot Mr. Boulderson, 
of whom Mr. Thomason says: "With 


much honesty of principle he is pos- 
sessed of a constitution of mind 
wliich prevents him from rcadil}' 
adopting the principles of others, or 
acting upon their rules. A great 
part of his Indian career has been 
passed in opposition to the prevail- 
ing maxims of the day, and he finds 
himself conscientiously adverse to 
wlmt has been done.” 'Uhtli respect 
to these prevailing maxims, Mr. P. 
H. Bobiuson, of the Civil Service, 
in a pamphlet published in 1855, 
quotes the Eignificant observation 
of an old Bessaldar of Gardener’s 
Horse, who said to him : “Ho doubt 
the wisdom of the new gentlemen 
had shown them the folly and the 
iguorpee of the gentlemen of the 
old time, on whom it pleased God, 
nevertheless, to bestow the govern- 
ment of India.” 
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Supreme in tlic Xorth-West Provinces, lie found the 183G-4G. 
ease of the !Myn]ioorcc Ihajali still formally befoi’c the 
Government. Ko final orders had been issued, so he 
issued them. 'I'he besom of the Settlement swept the 
great Talookhdar out of three-fourths of the estate, 
and the village proprietor.s were left to engage with 
Government for all the rest, in his stead. 

It is admitted now, even by men who were per- 
sonally concerned in this great work of the Settlement 
of Nor them India, that it involved a grave political 
error. It. was, undoubtedly, to convert into bitter 
enemies those whom sound policy would have made 
the friends and supporters of the State. Men of the 
Old School had seen plainly from the first that by these 
measures wc were .sowing broadcast the seeds of future 
trouble. Foremost among these was the veteran Di- 
rector 'J'ucker, who had been engaged in the first set- 
tlement of the Ceded and Conquered Provinces, and 
who knew ns well as any man what rights c.xisted on 
our original assumption of the government of those 
territoric.s. “The way to conciliate the peasantry,” 1S32. 
he wrote, “or to improve their condition, is not, I 
think, by dissolving the connexion between them and 
the .superior d\alookhdar.<, or village Zemindars. The 
one we have, I fear, entirely displaced ; but we cannot 
destro}'’ the memory of their past or the consciousness 
of their jiresent state. They were once prosperous, 
and the}' and their descendants must feel that the 3 mre 
no longer so. They are silent, because the natives of 
India are accustomed to endure and to submit to the 
will of their rulers ; but if an enemy appear on our 
Western frontier, or if an insurrection unhappily take 
place, wc shall find these Talookhdars, I apprehend, 
in the adverse ranks, and their ryots and retainers 
ranged under the same standard." And a quarter of 
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a century later, one who had received the traditions 
of this school unbroken from Thomas Canipbell 
Robertson, at whose feet he had sat, wrote that he 
had long been pointing out that, “ although the old 
families were being displaced fast, we could not 
destroy the memory of the past, or dissolve the 
ancient connexion between them and their people ; and 
said distinctly that, in the event of any insurrection oc- 
curring, we should find this great and influential body, 
through whom we can alone hope to keep under and 
control the rural masses, ranged against us on the side 
of the enein}’’, ■with their hereditary followers and re- 
tainers rallying around them, in spite of our attempts 
to separate their interests.” “ My warnings,” he 
added, “were unheeded, and I was treated as an 
alarmist, who, having hitherto served only in the 
political department of the State, and being totally 
inexperienced in Revenue matters, could give no 
sound opinion on the subject.”**" 

Warnings of this kind were, indeed, habitually 
disregarded j and the system, harsh in itself, was 
carried out, in some cases harshly and uncompro- 
misingly, almost indeed as though there were a plea- 
sure in doing it. It is true that men deprived of their 
vested interests in great estates were recommended 
for money-payments direct from the Treasury; but 
this was no compensation for the loss of the land, 
with all the dignity derived from manorial rights 
and baronial privileges, and it was sometimes felt to 
be an insult. It was not even the fashion in 
those days to treat the Native Gentry vdth personal 
courtesy and conciliation. Some of the great masters 

® Pcreonal Adventures during the and late Magistrate and Colleetor of 
Indian Rchcllion, By William Ed- Budaon, in llobileund. 
v.ards, B.C.S., Judge of Benares, 
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of the school, men of the highest probity and bene- 1836-46 
volence, are said to have failed in this with a great 
failure, as lamentable as it was surprising. “ In the 
matter of discourtesy to the native gentry,” -wrote 
Colonel Sleeman to John Colvin, “I can only say 
that Robert Mertins Bird insulted them, whenever 
he had an opportunity of doing so ; and that Mr. 
Thomason was too apt to imitate him in this as 
in other things. Of course their example was fol- 
lowed by too many of their folloAvers and admirers.”* 

And Avhilst all thisAvas going on, there Avas another Rent-free 
process in active operation by Avhich the position of 
the prmleged classes AA^as still further reduced. 

There is not one of the many difficulties, wliich the 
acquisition of a ncAv country entails upon us, more 
serious than that which arises from the multiplicity 
of privileges and prescriptions, territorial and official, 

AAffiich, undetermined by any fixed principle, have 
existed under the native GoArernment Avhich we have 
supplanted. Even at the outset of our administrative 
career it is difficult to deal AAuth these irregular 
claims, but the difficulty is multiplied tenfold by 
dela5^ The action of our Government in all such 
cases should be prompt and unA^arying. Justice or 
Injustice should be quick in its operation and equal 
in its effects. Accustomed to revolutions of empire 
and mutations of fortune, the native mind readily 
comprehends the idea of confiscation as the imme- 
diate result of conquest. Mercy and forbearance at 
such time are not expected, and are little understood. 

The descent of the strong hand of the conqueror upon 
■ all existing rights and privileges is looked for with a 

® See Correspondence annexed to whose authority is entitled to re- 
]rahlished edition of Sleeman’s Ou.de spect, that the statement is to be 
Diary. I have been told by men' received with caution. 
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183646. feeling of submission to inevitable fate ; and at sucb 
a time no one wonders, scarcely any one complains, 
when the acts of a former Government are ignored, 
and its gifts are ^dolently resumed. 

Under former Governments, and indeed, in tbe 
earlier days of our own, there had been large aliena- 
tions of revenue in favom* of persons who had rendered 
good service to the State, or had otherwise acquired 
the favour of the rulers of the land. These rent-free 
tenures were of many different kinds. A volume 
might be filled with an account of them. Some were 
burdened with conditions,* some were not. Some 
were personal life-grants ; some were hereditaiy and 
pei’petual. Some were of old standing; some were 
of recent origin. Some had been fairly earned or 
. justly acquired ; others were the -vule growth of fraud 
and corruption. They varied no less in the cii’cum- 
stances of their acquisition than in their intrinsic 
character and inherent conditions. But anyhow they 
were for some time a part of our system, and had 
come to be regarded as the rights of the occupants. 
Every year which saw men in undistui'bed posses- 
sion seemed to strengthen those rights. An inquiry, 
at the outset of our career of administration, into the 
validity of all such tenures would have been an in- 
telligible proceeding. Doubtless, indeed, it Avas ex- 
pected. But years passed, and the danger seemed to 
liaA'C passed Avith them. Uay, more, the inactivity, 
seemingly the indifference of the British GoA^ernment, 
Avitli respect to those AA*hom aa'c found in possession, 
emboldened others to fabricate similar rights, and to 
lay claim to immunities which they had ncA'cr en- 
joyed under their native masters. 

In Bengal this manufacture of rent-free tenm-es 
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was carried on to an extent that largely dlniinislied 183G-4G, 
the legitimate rcventie of tlic country. A vciy con- 
.‘^iderable portion of these tenures rvas tlic growth of 
the transition-period immediately before and imme- 
diately afier onr assumption of the Dewance, or 
licvenue - Administration, of Bengal, Behar, and 
Orissa. At tlie time of tlio jxrcat Permanent Set- B'OS. 
tlement the rent-free liolders Averc called upon to 
register their claims to exemption from the payment 
of the Government dues, and their grounds of exemp- 
tion : and as they still remained in possession, they 
believed that their rights and privileges had been 
confinned to them. The Permanent Settlement, 
indeed, Avas held to be the i\Iaiina Charta of the 
privileged classes; and for more than fort}’’ years 
men rejoiced in their frochold.s, undisturbed by any 
thoughts of invalidity of title or insecurity of 
tenure. 

But after this lapse of years, Avhen Fraud itself Rcsunipiion 
might reasonably have pleaded a statute of limita- 
tions, the English rcA'enue-oilicer aAvokc to a sense of 
the AA’rongs endured lyy his GoA'ernment. So much 
revenue alienated ; so many Avorthless sinecurists 
liA*ing in indolent contentment at the cost of the State, 
enjoying A’ast privileges and immunitie.s, to the injury 
of the great mass of the People. Surely it Avas a 
scandal and a reproach ! Then Avell-read, cIcaxt 
secretaries, Avith a turn for historical illustration, dis- 
covered a parallel betAveen this gricA-ous state of 
things in Bengal and that AA'hich preceded the gi*eat 
revolution in France, Avhen the prmlcges of the old 
nobility pressed out the A'cry life of the nation, until 
the day of reckoning and retribution came, AAuth a 
more dire tyranny of its OAvn. ^TcAved in this light, 
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issc-d'G.' it Avas lield to be an imperative duty to Colbertisc the 
Lalvhirajdars of the LoAver Pi’ovinces.* So the re- 
sumptiou-officci' Avas let loose upon the land. Titles 
Avere called forj proofs of A%alidity Avere to be esta- 
blishctl, to the satisfaction of the Government func- 
tionary. But in families, Avhich seldom last a genera- 
tion AA'ithout seeing their houses burnt doAvn, and in 
a climate, Avhich during some months of the 3’’ear is 
made up of incessant rains, and during others of 
steamy exhalations — AA'hcrc the dcA'ouring damp, and 
the still more devouring insect, consume all kinds of 
perishable property, CA'cn in stout-AA’’allcd houses, it 
AA'^ould haA'^e been strange if genuine documentary 
evidence had been forthcoming at the right time. It 
AA’^as an aAvful thing, after so many 5'ears of undis- 
turbed possession, to be called upon to establish 
proofs, AAdien the onty proof Avas actual incumbency. 
A reign of terror then commenced. And if, Avdien 
thus threatened, the Aveak Bengalee had not some- 
times betaken himself in self-defence to the ready 
AveaiDons of forger}^, he must haA’^e changed his nature 
under the influence of his fears. That AA^hat ensued 
may property be described as Avholesale confiscation is 
not to be doubted. Expert jmung rcA'^enue- officers 
settled scores of cases in a day; and families, AAffio 
had held possession of inherited estates for long years, 
and never doubted the security of their tenure, found 

* ” In a memoir of tlie Great Col- taxation by the prostitution of Court 
bert I read the following words, favour, or the abuse of offieial pri- 
which are exactly descriptive of the vileges. These cases Colbert caused 
nature of the pretensions of the great to be investigated, and those who 
mass of the Lakhirajdars, and of the failed in making out a legal elaim to 
present measures of the Government: immunity were compelled to pay 
‘ Undev the pernicious system which their share of the public burdens, to 
exempted the nobility from payment the relief of the labouring classes, on 
of direct taxes, a great number of whom nearly the wdiole weight of tax- 
persons had fraudulently assumed ation fell/ ” — See Letters of Gattnt- 
titles and claimed rank, while another let, addressed to the Calciitta Fapers 
class had obtained immunity from ^1838. 
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themselves sntlclenly deprived of their freeholds nnd 
compelled to puy or to go. That the State had hccii 
largely defrauded, at some lime or other, is more 
than probable. iMany, it is adnutted, vxre in posses- 
sion vho had originally no good title to the exemp- 
tion they enjoyed. But man)' also, vhosc titles were 
originally valid, could produce no satisfactory evi- 
dence of their validity; so the fraudulent usurper 
and the rightful possessor vci’c involved in one com- 
mon ruin. 

The success of these operations Avns loudly 
vaunted at the time. A social revolution had been 
accomplished, to the manifest advantage of the State, 
and at no cost, it was .^aid. of popular discontent. 
The Bengalee is proverbially timid, patient, and long- 
suffering. But there were f;\i'-sceing men who said, 
even at that time, that though a strong Government 
might do this with im])unity in those lower provinces, 
they must beware how they ntfem})t similar .':poHation 
in other parts of India, especially in those from which 
the iSfative Army was recruited. If vou do, i(, was 
prophetically said, you will some, day find youn-elves 
holding India only with Kuropean troops. The pro- 
bability of alienating by .such Tue.asure.s the loyalty of 
the military classes was cavnc-sfly disctis^cd in the 
European journals of Calcutta;' and it was .‘^nid. hy 
those who defended the measure, that it was not in- 
tended to extend tlie.SG resumption ojjcrations to other 


The following, viTittcn a quarter 
of n cciilurr ago^ nS'ords .a cu.’-ious 
glimpse of the apprcheirions cren 
vlicn enterfamed hv far-sccir." t se.’i • 
“ We avould just hint hr the war to 
those who have planned tiiis rc-rv 
extraordinary attack upon vested 
rights, that the Scpojs tire rilinost rili 
landholders, many of thctu lirahcsins 
whose families are supported liv the 


itnhle founda' v, h'.ch it 
to C’. ;:!i"e.a!c and 
alarm has not vtt, v-c henc'Oj 
■•■i to the Arn.y,' hut it h'-< ijO' 
v.'ithout it- causes oi Wy' 
it' ; ar.tl we would very 
re--' pert fully put it 
■Ixr it i- wi‘~ or s-'en. 

risk, to which !hrs 
:arc would cr 


ISSC-dG, 
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183640. parts of the country. But scarcely any part of the 
country escaped; scarcely any I’ace of men, holding 
rent-free estates of any hind, felt secure in the posses- 
sion of rights and privileges which they had enjoyed 
under Motirul and Mahratta rule, and had believed 
that they could still enjoy under the Raj of the 
Christian ruler. 

North-West In the Noi’th-Wcst Provinces it was part of the 

Piovinccs. Qp Settlement officer to inquire into rent-free 

tenures, and to resume or to release from assessment 
the lands thus held. The feelings with whicli the task 
imposed upon him was regarded ^'aricd with the 
character and the opinions of the functionar}’’ thus 
cmplo 3 ^ed; but whilst those who were disposed to look 
compassionately upon doubtful claims, or believed 
that it would be sound policy to leave men in undis- 
turbed possession even of what might have been in 
the first instance unrighteously acquired, were few, 
the disciples of Bird and Thomason, who viewed all 
such alienations of revenue as unmixed evils, and 
considered that any respect shown to men who were 
described as “ drones who do no good in the j^ublic 
hive” was an injuiy done to the tax-paying com- 
munity at large, were many and powerful, and left 
their impression on the land. Rejoicing in the great 
principle of the Dead-Level, the Board commonly 
supported the views of the resumptionist ; and but 
for the intervention of Mr. Robertson, the Lieutenant- 


fallibly lead. The native soldier has 
long been in the habit of placing im- 
plicit reliance upon British faith and 
honour ; but let tlie charm once be 
broken, let the confiscation of rent- 
free land spread to those provinces 
out of whicl) our Army is recruited, 
and the consequences may be that 
we shall very soon have to trust for 
lur security to Britisli troops alone. 


The Government may then learn 
rather late that revenue is not tlie 
only thing needful, and that their 
financial arithmetic, instead of mak- 
ing twice two equal to one, as Swift 
says was the case in Ireland, may 
end by extracting from the same 
process of multiplication just no- 
thing at all.” — Englishman, Novem- 
ber 2, 1838. 
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Govci’nor, there would scarcch*, at, the end of the 
Settlement operation?, have been a rent-free tenure 
in the laud. There was sometimes a show of justice 
on the side of resumption, for the immunity liad been 
granted, in the first instance, as payment for service 
no longer demandetl, or what liad been originally 
mcrclv a lifc-arant had assumed the chai'acter of an 

•' c.., 

hercditaiy assignment. Perhaps there was sometimes 
more than suspicion that in unsettled times, when 
tlierc was a sort of scramble for empire, privileges of 
this kind had been fabricated or usurped ; but in other 
instances strong proofs of v.alidity were ignored, and 
it has been freely stated, even by men of their own 
order, that these earnest-minded civilians “rejected 
royal lirmans and other authentic documents,” and 
brought upon the great rent-roll of the Company 
lands which had been for many generations free from 
assessment. Nay, even the highest authority, in the 
groat- Settlement epoch, declared that “ the Settle- 
ment officer swept up, without inquiry, every patch 
of unregistered land ; even those exempted by a sub- 
sequent order, which did not come out until live- 
sixths of the tenures had been resumed.” In one 
district, that of FiuTuckabad, “the obligations of a 
treaty and the direct orders of Government were but 
lightly dealt with ; and in all, a total disregard was 
evinced for the acts even of such men as Warren 
Hastings and Lord Lake.”"' In every case what was 
done was done conscientious^, in the assured belief 
that it was for the general good of the people ; but 
the very knowledge that was most vaunted, a know- 
ledge of the institutions and the temper of the natives, 

* Minulcof Mr.RobcrlEon, Lieu- the Court of Directors, August 13, 
Icnant-Govcrnor of the North-West 1S51. 

Provinecs, quoted iu Despatch of 


1836-dC. 
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183G4G. was tliat wliicli tliey most lacked. They were wrecked 
upon the dangerous coast of Little Learning. 

There were, however, it lias been said, some men en- 
gaged in those great Settlement operations wlio were 
not smitten witli this unappeasable earth-hunger, and 
who took altogether another view both of the duty 
and of the policy of the State. Mr. Mansel, of wliose 
eager desire, so honourably evinced at a later period, 
to uphold the Native States of India I have already 
spoken, was the principal exponent of these excep- 
tional opinions. “ If it be of importance,” he wrote, 
in his Report on the Settlement of the Agra District, 
‘‘to conciliate tlie affections of the people, as well as 
to govern b}'’ the action of naked penal laws ; if it be 
important that the natural tendency of every part of 
native society in these pro\dnce3, to sink into one 
uu’etched level of poverty and ignorance, should, as a 
principle, be checked as far as possible by the acts of 
Government; if it be important that the pride of 
ancestry and nobility, the valour of past times, and 
the national character of a country, should be che- 
rished in recollection, as ennobling feelings to the 
human mind, I Imow of no act to which I could 
point with more satisfaction, as a zealous servant of 
Government, than the generous manner in which the 
restoration of the family of the Buddawar Rajah to rank 
and fortune was made by the Lieutenant-Governor 
of Agra ; and I cannot refrain from allowing mj^self to 
echo, for the inhabitants of this part of the country, 
that feeling, in a report of necessity, largely con- 
nected with the welfare and happiness of the ^strict 
of Agra.” Mr. Robertson had granted the BuddaAvar 
Jagheer to the adopted son of the deceased Rajah, and 
it was the recognition of this adoption which so re- 
joiced the heart of the sympathising Settlement officer. 
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As the events of which I am about to write occurred, ] 8 ] 7 - 52 . 

for the most part, in Northern India, it is to the dis- 

tiu’bing causes in that part of the country that the 

introductory section of this book is mainly devoted. 

But before it passes altogether away from the subject 

of Resumption, something should be said about the 

operations of that great confiscatory Tribunal Icnown 

as the Inam Commission of Bombay, This was but tnurn 
^ , r • n Commifmoi 

the supplement of a series of measures, of which RofBombuy 

would take a long time to -write' in detail. A great 
part of the territory, now constituting the Presidency 
of Bombay, was in 1817 conquered from the PeLsli wah, 

With conquest came the old difliculty, of which I 
have spoken^'- — the difficulty of dealing with the 
prmleges and prescriptions, the vested interests of all 
kinds, territorial and official, derived from the Mah- 
ratta Government. As in Bengal and in the North- 
Western Pro-rinces, these difficulties were greatly ag- 
gravated by delay. Had we instituted a searching 
inquiry at once, and resumed every doubtful tenure; 
had we cancelled even the undoubted grants of former 
governments, and suddenly annulled all existing privi- 
leges, such proceedings in the eyes of the people v.'ould 
have been the intelligible t^uanny of the conqueror, 
and, at all events, in accordance w-ith the custom of 
the country. But our very desire to deal justly and 
generously with these pri-idieged classes generated de- 
laid and imequal action. At diffierent times, and in dif- 
ferent parts of Western India, these old alienations of 

Revenue were dealt with after different ffishions ; and 

/ 

it was a source of bitter discontent that, under like 
circumstances, claims were settled by Government 
with ffir greater Hgour in one part of the coimtiy 
than in ano-fher. 

* Af.ie, 107. 
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1862. Yccars passed, various regulations -were framed, for 
tlie most part of restricted operation ; and still, after 
the country had heen for more than a third of a 
century under British rule, the gi’eat question of 
alienated revenue had only heen partially adjusted. 
So in 1852 an act was passed, which empowered a 
little body of English otficers, principally of the 
militaiy profession — ^men, it was truly said, “ not 
well versed in the principles of law, and wholly un- 
practised in the conduct of judicial inquiries” — to 
exercise arbitraiy jurisdiction over thousands of 
estates, many of them held b}'^ men of high family, 
proud of their lineage, proud of their ancestral privi- 
leges, who had won what they held by the sword, and 
had no thought by any other means of maintaining 
possession. In the Southern j\Iahratta country there 
were large numbers of these Jagheerdars, who had 
never ti’oubled themselves about title-deeds, who 
knew nothing about rules of evidence, and. who had 
believed that long years of i:)ossession were more 
cogent than any intricacies of law. If they had ever 
held written proofs of the validity of their tenures, 
they had seldom been so provident as to preserve 
them. But, perhaps, they had never had better proof 
than the memory of a fierce contest, in the great 
giirdee-lca-ioulcht, or time of trouble, which had pre- 
luded the dissolution of the Mahratta power in- 
"Western India, and placed the white man on the 
Throne of the Peishwah.-' Year after year had 

*_See the admirably-written me- mitted arms and retainers, with 
morial of Mr. G. B. Seton-Karr: whose aid they Iiad learnt to con- 
“ Chiefs, who had won their estates sider mere titles superfluous, as with- 
by the sword, had not been careful out it they were contemptible. In 
to fence them in with a paper barrier, other instances, men of local in- 
which they felt the next successful fluence and energetic character 
adventurer would sweep away as un- having grasped at the lands which 
ceremoniously as themselves. In- lay within their reach in the general 
stead of parchments, they trans- scramble which preceded the down- 
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passed, one generation liad folloAved another in un- 1852. 
disturbed possession, and the great seal of Time stood 
them in stead of the elaborate technicalities of the 
Conveyancer. But the Inam Commission was esta- 
blished. The hune of it went abroad throughout the 
Southern IMahratta countiy. From one village to 
another passed the appalling news that the Commis- 
sioner had appeared, had called for titles that could 
not be produced, and that nothing but a general con- 
fiscation of property were likely to result from the 
operations of this nyystcrious Tribunal. “Each day,” 
it has been said, “ produced its list of victims ; and 
the good fortune of those ayIio escaped but added to 
the pangs of the croAvd Avho came forth from the 
shearing-house, shorn to the skin, unable to Avork, 
ashamed to beg, condemned to penury.”* The titles 
of no less than thirty-five thousand estates, great and 
small, Avere called for by the Commission, and during 
the fir.st five years of its operations, three-fifths of 1852-57. 
them Avere confiscated.! 

Whilst the operations of the ReA’-enue Department opemtinn of 
AA'ere thus spreading alarm among the privileged 
classes in all parts of the country, the Judicial De- 
partment AA'as doing its duty as a scrA'iceablc ally in 
the great Avar of extermination. Many of the old 
landed proprietors Avere stripped to the skin by the 
decrees of our cml courts. The sale of land in 
satisfaction of these decrees was a process to AAdiich 
recourse Avas often had among a people inordinately 


fal of the Peishwah’s Government, ])rccarions title, or of no title at all, 
had transmitted their acquisitions to found themselves suddenly hroupht 
the children, fortified by no better face to face with an apparatus, 
titles than entries in the village wliich, at successive strokes, peeled 
account-hooks, which a closer ex- away their possessions with the harsh 
amination showed to be recent or precision of the planing machine.” 
spurious. Roused from the dreams * Memorial of G. B. SetomKarr. 
flf thirty years, these proprietors of f Ibid, 

N 
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183G-5G. ad<lictcd to litigation. We must not regard it alto- 
gether with English eyes ; for the Law liad often 
nothing else to take. There was many a small landed 
proprietor whose family might have been established 
for centuries on a particular estate, with much pride 
of birth and affection for liis ancestral lands, but 
possessing movable goods and chattels not worth 
more than a few rupees. He might have owned a pair 
of small bullocks and a rude country cart consisting 
of two wheels and a few bamboos, but lieyond such 
aids to husbandry ns these, lie had nothing but a 
drinking-vessel, a fcAV cooking-pots, and the blankets 
which kept the dews off at night. Justice in his 
case inio-ht not be satisfied without a surrender of liis 

O 

interests in the land, which constituted the main por- 
tion of his wealth.’’^' So a large number of estates 
every year were put up to sale, under the decrees of 
the courts, in satisfaction of debts sometimes only of 
a few shillings, and bought by new men, perhaps from 
different parts of the country, not improbably the 
agents or representatives of astute native function- 
aries from the lower provinces; whilst the ancient 
proprietors, still rooted to the soil, shrunk into small 
farmers or under-tenants on their old ancestral do- 
mains. Thus a revolution of landed property was 
gradually brought about by means of English a25pli- 
cation, which, acting coincidentally nith the other 
agencies of which I have spoken, SAvelled the number 

*■ T have stated licte the principle Bengal Civil Service, in a Memoran- 
npon which the law was based. But dum before me, " estates put up for 
I believe that in many cases no pains sale for four rupees (eight shillings), 
were taken to ascertain in the first which appears to me just tlie same as 
instance what were the movable if an English grocer, getting a decree 
goods of the debtor. Becoursc was in a small-debt court against a squire 
had to the register of landed pro- for half a sovereign, put up his estate 
perty, even when the debt amounted in Cheshire for the same, instead 
to no more than four or five rupees, of realising the debt by the sale of 
“ I have seen,” says an officer of the his silk umbrella.” 
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of the disaffected, dangerous classes, who traced their 
doAvnfal to the operations of British rule, and sullenly 
hided their time for the recovery of what they had 
lost, in some new revolutionary epoch. 

This general system of depression, which, thus as- 
suming many different forms and exercising itself in 
many different ways, struck -svith uniform precision at 
the most cherished privileges of the upper classes, had 
not its origin in the fertile brain of Lord Dalhousie. 
He only confirmed and extended it ; confirmed it in 
our older provinces, and extended it to those which . 
he had himself acquired. In the Punjab it sorely dis- 
quieted some few of our more chivalrous English 
officers connected with the Administration,^ and it 
was carried into the Oude dominions, as -will hereafter 
be shown, with a recklessness which in time brought 
dovm upon us a terrible retribution. Every new 
acquisition of territory made the matter much worse. 
Hot merely because the privileged classes were in" 
those territories struck donm, but because the exten- 
sion of the British Raj gradually so contracted the 
area on which men of high social position, expelled by 
our system from the Company’s provinces, could find 
profitable and honourable emplojunent, that it seemed 
as though every outlet for native enterprise and ambi- 
tion were about to be closed against them. It was 
this, indeed, that made the great difference between 


* Sir Herbert Edwardes, in a state of the old officials and Sirdars.” 
Alemorandum quoted by Mr. Charles Of Henry La'svrence himself, Air. 
Haikes in liis graphic “ Notes of the Eaikes says : “ He fought every 
Revolt of the North-West Provinces losing battle for the old chiefs and 
of India,” says of Arthur Cocks, Jagheerdars with entire disregard for 
that he “ imbibed Sir Henry Law- his own interest, and at last left the 
rcnce’s feelings, and became greatly Punjab, to use Colonel Edwardes’s 
atlaclicd to the chiefs and people, words, dented all over with defeats 
He hardly stayed a year after annex- and disappointments, Iionourable 
ation, and left the Punjab because scars in the eyes of the bystanders.” 
he could not bear to see the fallen 

N 2 
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1S3G-5G. resumptions of rent-free estates under the Native 
Governments and under our own. It has been said 
that under the former there was no serAirjfy of tenure ; 
and it is true that tlie Native Princes did not consider 
themselves hound to maintain the grants of their pre- 
decessors, and often arhitraril}^ resumed tlicm. But 
the door of honourahle and lucrative emplo3uncnt 
was not closed against the suflerers. All the gi’cat 
offices of the State, civil and militaiy, were open to tlic 
children of the soil. But it was not so in our British 
territories. There the dispossessed holder, no longer 
suffered to l)c an unprofitable drone, was not per- 
mitted to take a place among the working bees of the 
hive. And what place was there left for him, in 
Avhich he could serve under other masters? "We had 
no room for him under us, and we left no place for 
him away from us. And so we made dangerous 
enemies of a large numbci’ of influential person.s, 
among whom were not only man}^ nobles of royal or 
princely descent, many militmy chiefs, with large 
bodies of retainers, and manj" ancient landholders 
for whom a strong feudal veneration still remained 
among the agricultural classes, but numbers of the 
Brahminical, or priestly order, who had been sup- 
l^orted by the alienated revenue which we resumed, 
and who turned the power which they exercised over 
the minds of others to fatal account in fomenting 
popular discontent, and instilling into the minds of 
the people the poison of religious fear. 


Tlic Priest- 
l.ooj. 


Other measures were in operation at the same time, 
the tendency of which was to disturb the minds and 
to inflame the hatred of the Priesthood. It seemed as 
tlmugli p, gi’eat flood of innovr^tion were about to 
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sweep away all their powers and tlieir privileges. The if 
pale-faced Christian knight, with the great Excalibar 
of Truth in his hand, was cleaving right through all 
the most cherished fictions and superstitions of 
Brahminism. A new generation was springing up, 
without faith, without veneration ; an inquiring, 
doubting, reasoning race, not to be satisfied with 
absurd doctrines or captivated by grotesque fables. 

The literature of Bacon and Milton was exciting a 
new appetite for Truth and Beauty ; and the exact 
sciences of the West, with their clear, demonstrable 
facts and inevitable deductions, were putting to shame 
the physical errors of Hindooism. A spirit of inquhw 
had been excited, and it was little likely ever to be 
allayed. It was plain that the inquirers were exalt- 
'ing the Professor above the Pundit, and that the new 
teacher was fast displacing the old. 

Rightly to understand the stake for which the 
Brahmin was playing, and with the loss of which he 
Avas noAV threatened, tlie reader must keep before him 
the fact that Brahminism is the most monstrous 
system of interference and oppression that the Avorld 
has ever yet seen, and that it could be maintained only 
by ignorance and superstition of the grossest kind. 

The people had been taught to believe that in all the 
daily concerns of life Brahminical ministrations Avere 
essential to Avorldly success. The Deity, it was 
believed, could be propitiated only by money-pay- 
ments to this favoured race of holy men. “ Every 
form and ceremony of religion,” it has been said ; “ all 
the public festivals ; all the accidents and concerns' of 
life; the revolutions of the heavenly bodies the 
superstitious fears of the people; births, sicknesses, 
marriages, misfortunes ; death ; a future state— :liavc 
all been seized as sources of revenue to the Brahhains 
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1S4 S-56. “ The farmer does not reap his harvest without paying 

a Brahmin to perform some ceremony ; a tradesman 
cannot begin business without a fee to a Brahmin ; a 
fisherman cannot build a new boat, nor begin to fish 
in a spot which he has farmed,, without a ceremony 
and a fee.”* “The Brahmin,” says another and more 
recent writer, “ does not only stand in a hierarchical, 
but also in the highest aristocratical position ; and 
he has an authoritative voice in all pursuits of in- 
dustry. All processes in other arts, as well as agri- 
culture, are supposed to have been prescribed and 
imparted through the Brahmins. Every newly-com- 
menced process of business, every new machine, or 
even repair of an old one, has to go through the cere- 
mony of ‘ poojah,’ with a feeing of the Brahmin. ”f 
And as the Brahmin was thus the controller of all the 
ordinary business concerns of his countrymen, so also 
was he the depositary of all the learning of the 
country, and the regulator of all the intellectual pur- 
suits of the people. There was, indeed, no such thing 
among them. as purely secular education. “It is a 
marked and peculiar feature in the character of 
Hindooism,” says another Avriter, himself by birth a 
Hindoo, “ that instead of confining itself within the 
proper and lawful bounds prescribed to every theo- 
logical system, it interferes with and treats of. every 
department of secular knoAvledge which human genius 
has ever invented ; so tliat grammar, geography, 
physics, law, medicine, metaphysics, &c., do each form 
as essential a part of Hindooism as any religious topic 
with which it is concerned, ... In their rehg-ious 
works they have treated of all the branches of secular 

Ward on the Hindoos, is much interesting and valuable 

f Je{rre 3 ’s on the “ British Army matter, 
in India,” Appendix, in whieh there 
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knoivledge knoira among tliem, in a regular, systematic 
manner ; and have given them out to the world in a 
tone of absolute authority, from Avhich there could be 
no appeal.”^-' But the English had established a Com’t 
of Appeal of the highest order, and.Brahminism was 
being continually cast in it. In a word, the whole 
hierarchy of India saw their power, their privileges, 
and their perquisites rapidly crumbling away from 
them, and they girded themselves up to arrest the 
devastation. 

All this had been going on for years ; but the pro- 
gi’ess of enlightenment had been too slow, and its 
manifestations too little obtrusive, greatly to alarm 
the sacerdotal mind. As long as the receptacles of 
this new wisdom were merely a few clever boj^s in the 
great towns, and the manhood of the nation was still 
saturated and sodden with the old superstition, Brah- 
minism might yet flourish. But when these boys 
grew up in time to be heads of families, rejoicing in 
what they called their freedom from prejudice, laugh- 
ing to scorn their ancestral faith as a bundle of old 
ndves’ fables, eating meat and drinking wine, and 
assuming some at least of the distinguishing articles 
of Christian apparel, it was clear that a very serious 
peril was beginning to threaten the ascendancy of the 
Priesthood. They saw that a reformation of this 
kind once commenced, would work its way in time 
through all the strata of society. They saw that, as 
new provinces were one after another brought under 
British rule, the new light must diffuse itself more and 
more, until there would scarcely be a place for Hin- 
dooism to lurk unmolested. And some at least, con- 
founding cause and effect, began to argue .that all this 
annexation and absorption was brought about for the 

^ Calciida Seciew, yo\. Article: " Physical Errors of Hindooism.” 
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1 S18-5G. express purpose of overtlirowing tlie ancient faitlis of 
the country, and establishing a new religion in their 
place. 

Education. Every monstrous lie exploded, every abominable 
practice suppressed, was a blow struck at the Priest- 
hood; for all these monstrosities and abominations 
had their root in Hindooism, and could not be eradi- 
cated without sore disturbance and confusion of the 
soil. The murder of women on the funeral-pile, the 
murder of little children in the Zenana, the murder of 
the sick and the aged on the banks of the river, the 
murder of human Auctims, reared and fattened for the 
sacrifice, were all religious institutions, from Avhich 
the Priesthood derived either profit, power, or both. 
Nay, even the wholesale strangling of unsuspecting 
travellers was sanctified and ccremonialised by re- 
ligion. Now all these cruel rites had been sup- 
pressed, and, what was still worse in the e 5 "es of the 
Brahmins, the foul superstitions which nurtured them 
were fast disappearing from the land. Authority 
might declare their vfickedness, and stiU they might 
exist as part and parcel of the faith of the people. 
But when Peason demonstrated their absurdity, and 
struck conviction into the very heart of the nation, 
there was an end of both the folly and the crime. 
The Law might do much, but Education would as- 
suredl}^ do much more to sweej) away all these time- 
honoured superstitions. Education, pure and simple 
in' its secularity, was quite enough in itself to hew 
do'wn this dense jungle of Hindooism ; but when it 
was seen that the functions of the English school- 
master and of the Christian priest were often united 
in the same person, and that high officers of the State 
were present at examinations conducted by chaplains 
or missionaries, a fear arose lest even secular educa- 
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tion might he the mask of proseij'tism, and so the 
Brahmins ])egan to alarm the minds of the elder 
members of the Hindoo commimit}’^, who abstained, 
under priestly influence, from openly countenancing 
what they had not the energ}^ boldly to resist.* 

And, every year the danger increased. Every 
3"ear were there manifestations of a continually in- 
creasing desire to emancipate the natives of India 
from the gross superstitions which enchained them. 
One common feeling moved alike the English Govern- 
ment and the English community. In other matters 
of State-policy there might be essential changes, but 
in this there was no change. One Governor might 
replace another, but onl}?- to evince an increased hos- 
tilit}^ to the great Baal of Hindooism. And in no 
man was there less regard for time-honoured abomi- 
nations and venerable absurdities — in no man did 
the zeal of icouoclasm work more mightily than 
in Lord Dalhousie. During no former administra- 
tion had the vested interests of Brahminism in moral 
and material error been more rutlilessly assailed. 
There was nothing sj^stematic in all this. Almost, 
indeed, might it be said that it was unconscious. 
It was simply the manifestation of such love as any 
clear-sighted, strong-headed man may be supposed 
to have for truth above error, for intelligent pro- 
gress above ignorant stagnation. From love of 
this kind, from the assured conviction that it was 
equally humane and politic to substitute the strength 
and justice of British administration for what he 
regarded as the effete tyrannies of the East, had 
emanated the annexations which had distinguished 

* The Eaiglish journalists some- "We cannot help expressing great 
times remarked in their reports of surprise at the absence of natives of 
these school-examinations upon the influence.” — Bengal Huriaru,Ma)'ch 
absence of the native gentry — e. g. : li, 1853. 
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1848 - 50 . Ills rule. And as he desired for the good of the people 
to extend the territorial rule of Great Britain, so he 
was eager also to extend her moral rule, and to mahe 
those people subject to the powers of light rather 
than of darkness. And so he strove mightily to ex- 
tend among them the blessings of European civilisa- 
tion, and the Priesthood stood aghast at the sight of 
the new things, moral and material, by which they 
were threatened. 

Many and portentous were these menaces. Not 
only was Government Education, in a more syste- 
matised and pretentious shape than before, rapidly 
extending its network over the whole male popula- 
tion of the country, but even the fastnesses of the 
female apartments were not secure against the intru- 
sion of the new learning and new philosophy of the 
West. England had begun to take account of its 
short- comings, and, among all the reproaches heaped 
upon the Company, none had been so loud or so 
general as the cry that, whilst they spent millions on 
War, they grudged hundreds for purposes of Edu- 
cation. So, in obedience to this cry, instructions had 
been sent out to India, directing larger, more com- 
prehensive, more systematic measures for the instruc- 
tion of the people, and authorising increased expendi- 
ture upon them. Whilst great Universities were to 
be established, under the immediate charge of the 
Government, the more humble missionary institu- 
tions were to be aided by grants of public mone)’-, 
and no effort was to be spared that could conduce to 
the spread of European knowledge. It was plain to 
the comprehension of the guardians of Eastern learn- 
ing, that what had been done to unlock the flood- 
gates of the West, would soon appear to be as 
nothing in comparison with the gi:eat tide of Euro- 
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pean civilisation 'svliich was about to be poured out ists-SG. 
upon them. 

]\Iost alarming of all were tlie endeavours made, rcmale Edu- 
during Lord Dalliousie’s administration, to penetrate 
tbe Zenanawitli oiir new learnins: and our new customs. 

The English at the large Presidency towns began to 
systematise their efforts for the emancipation of the 
female mind from the utter ignorance which had been 
its birthright, and the wives and daughters of the 
white men began to aid in the work, cheered and en- 
couraged by the S3nnpathics of their sisters at home. 

For the first time, the education of Hindoo and 
Maliomedan females took, during the administration 
of Lord Dalhousie, a substantial recognised shape. 

Before it had been merely a manifestation of mis- 
sionary zeal addressed to the conversion of a few 
orphans and castawa5^s. But now, if not the imme- 
diate work of the Government in its corporate capacity, 
it was the pet project and the especial charge of a Mr. Bellmne. 
mcipber of the Government, and, on his death, passed 
into the hands of the Governor-General himself, and 
afterwards was adopted b}'' the Company’s Govern- 
ment. Some years before, the Priesthood, seem’e in 
the bigotiy and intolerance of the heads of families, 
might have laughed these efforts to scorn. But now 
jmung men, trained under English Professors, were 
becoming fathers and masters, sensible of the great 
want of enlightened female companionship, and ill- 
disposed to jneld obedience to the dogmas of the 
Priests. So great, indeed, was this ^T-earning after 
something more attractive and more satisfying than 
the inanity of the Zenana, that the courtesans of the 
Calcutta Bazaars taught themselves to play on in- 
struments, to sing songs, and to read poetry, that 
thereby they might lure from the dreary environ- 
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Rc-mnningc 
of llincloo 
IVidows. 


mcnts of their vapid hoinc.=^ the I'ery flower of Yoim^ 
Bengal, 

About the same time the wedge of another slarlling 
innovation Ava.s being driven into the very heart of 
Hindoo Society. Among the many ernel wrong.s (o 
which the ivomanliood of tlie nation wa.^^ subjected was 
the institution Avhich forbade !i bereaved wife ever to 
rc-mariy. The widow who did not l)urn was con- 
demned to perpetual chastity., l^ny, it has i)cen 
surmised that the burning imnilcated in the old re- 
ligious Avritings of the Hindoos Avas no other than 
that Avhieh, centuries afterwards, the great Christian 
teacher forbade, saying that it is better to marry than 
to burn. Be this as it may, the re-marriiige of Hindoo 
AvidoAA's Avas o])po.«cd both to the creeds and the 
customs of the land. ItAA'as an evil and a cruel thing 
itself, and the prolific source of other evils. Evil and 
cruel Avould it have been in any country and under 
any institutions, but Avherc mere children arc married, 
often to men advanced in j'cars, and arc left AvidoAvs, 
in tender youth, Avhen they have scarcely looked upon 
their husbands, its cruelty is past counting. To the 
more enlightened Hindoos, trained in our English 
colleges and schools, the evils of this prohibition Avere 
so patent and so distressing, that the}' Avere fain to see 
it abrogated by laAV. One of their number AATote a 
clever treatise in defence of the rc-marriao-e of AvidoAvs, 
and thousands signed a petition, in Avhich a belief 
Avas expressed that perpetual AvidoAA'hood Avas not en- 
joined by the Hindoo scriptures. But the orthodox 
party, strong in texts, greatl}'- outnumbered, and, 
judged by the standard of Hindooism, greatl}' out- 
argued them. The LaAV and the Prophets were on 
their side. It Avas plain that the innovation Avould 
inflict another deadly bloAV on the old Hindoo laAv of 
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inlicritmico. Already liad dire oflencc been given to ISaS-SG. 
llie orthodoxy of the land by the removal of those 
disabilities wldeh forliade all who bad forsaken their 
aneeslral faitli to iidiorit ancestral ]n’opcrty. A law 
liad been passed, declaring the abolition of " so niueh 
of the old law or usage as intlicted on any person 
forfeiture of rights or ])ropcrty, l)y reason of his or 
her renouncing, or having been excluded from, the 
communion of anv relitiion.'* Anainst this the old 
Hindoos had vehemently jirotestcd, not without 
threats, as a violation of the pledges given by the 
llritisli (lovernment to the natives of India ; pledges, 
thev said, issued in an liour of weakness and revoked 
in an hour of strength.'^ But Lord Dalliousic had 
emphatically recorded Ins opinion “ that it is tlie 
d)ity of the State to keep in its own liands the riglit 
of regulating succession to propert}-,” and the Act had 
been passed. And now there was further authorita- 
tive interference on tlic part of the Stale, for it was 
jiroposed to bestow equal rights of inheritance on the 
oflspring of what the old-sehool Hindoos declared to 
be an illicit. God-proscribed connexion. This, how- 
ever, was but a part of the evil. Here was another step 
towards the complete emancipation of woman ; and 
Hindoo orthodoxy believed, or profe.ssed to believe, 
that if widows were encouraged to many new hus- 
bands instead of burning with the corpses of the old, 

The Bcng.nl Memoriiil said: changed into sullen submission (o 
“ Your memorialists will not conceal their will, and obedience <o tlicir 
that from the moment the proposed power.” The Madras Jlemori.al 
act becomes a nart of (he law appli- was couched in much stronger lan- 
cable to Hindoos, that confidence guage. It denonneed the ineasurn 
which ihc\' hitherto fell, in the pa. as a direct act of tyranny, and said , 

Icrnal character of their British thatihe British Government, “tread- 
riders will be most materially shaken, ing the path of ojipression,” “ woidd 
Ko outbre.ak, of course, is to be well <icscrvc what it will assuredly 
dreaded ; but llic active spirit of fer- obtain — the hatred and detestation 
yent loyalty to their sovereign will be of the opprcsscdi” 
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ISdS-so. between towns withojitTrnffic, and tlirongli connti-Ics 
without Population, and liad subsided, after inneh 
sniTering, into a hcallhy state of reasonable ent(;r- 
prise, carcfull}^ estimating both her wants and her 
resources. As President of the Pmard of Trade, 
Dalhoiisie had enjoyed the best opportunities of ac- 
quainting himself with the princijdes and Avith the 
details of the great question of the day, at the one 
central point to Avhich all information converged, 
and ho had left Pngland with the full determination, 
God Avilling, not to leave the country of his adoption 
nntil he had initiated the construction of great trunk- 
roads of iron between all the great centres of Govern- 
ment and of Commerce, and had traver.scd, at ratl- 
Avay speed, some at least of their first stages. A 
little while before, the idea of an Indian railway had, 
in the estimation of the greater number of English 
residents, been something s])cculativc and chimerical, 
encouraged only b}* visionaries and enthusiasts, A 
few far-seeing men, foremost among Avhom was lilac* 
donald Stephenson, predicted their speedy establish- 
ment, and Avith the general acceptance of the nation ; 
but GA'^en after Dalhousie had put his hand to the 
Avorlc, and the Company had responded to his efforts, 
it Avas the more general belief that raihvay commu- 
nication in India Avonld be rather a concern of Go- 
vernment, useful in the extreme for militaiy pur- 
poses, than a popular institution supplying a national 
Avant. It Avas thought that Indolence, Avarice, and 
Superstition AA^ould keep the iiatiA'cs of the country 
from flocking to the PailAvay Station. But Avith 
a keener appreciation of the inherent poAver of so 
demonstrable a benefit to make its OAvn Avay, CA'en 
figainst these moral obstructions, Dalhousie had full 
faith in the result. He Avas right. The people noAV 
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Icnrnt to estimate at its full wortli the gi’eat truth lSiS-5G. 
that Time is i^Ioney; and having so learned, the}’’ 
v'orc not to he deterred from profiting by it b}'’ 
any tenderness of respect for the feelings of their 
spiritual guides. 

'I'hat the fire-carriage on the iron road vas a lieaAy 
blow to the Ih'ahminieal Priesthood is not to be 
doubted. The lightning post, which sent invisible 
letters through the air and brought back answer.?, 
from incredible distances, in less time than an or- 
dinary messenger could liring them from the next 
street, was a still greater marvel and a still greater 
disturbance. But it was lc.?s patent and obtrusive. 

Tlie one is the natural complement of the otlicr ; and 
Dalhousic, aided by the genius of O'Shaughnessy, 
had soon spread a network of electric wires across 
the whole length and lircadtli of the country. It was 
a wise thin<2: to do ; a riirht tliine: to do ; but it was 
aliirining and ofiensivc to the Brahminical mind. It 
has been said, that as soon as we had demonstrated 
that the earth is a .sphere revolving on its axi.s, tliere 
was an end to the superstitions of Hindooism. And 
so there was — in argument, but not in fact. The 
Brahminical teachers insisted that the new doctrines 
of AYestern civilisation were mere specious inventions, 
with no groundwork of eternal trutli, and as their 
disciples could not bring the test of their senses to 
such inquiries as these, tiny succumbed to authority 
rather than to reason, or perhaps lapsed into a state 
of bewildering doubt. But material experiments, so 
palpable and portentous that the}- might be seen at a 
distance of many miles, convinced whilst they as- 
tounded. The most ignorant and unreasoning of 
men could sec that the thing was done. They knew 
that Brahminism had never done it. They saw jAaiuly 

p 
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1848-5C. tlic fact tlint there were wonderful things in the world 
which their own Priesis could not teach tliein — of 
wliich, indeed, with all their boasted wisdom, they 
had never dreamt; and from that, time the Hindoo 
Hierarchy lost half its power, for the People lost half 
their faith. 

Caslc, Blit clear ns was all this, and alarming as were the 
prospects thus unfolded to the Pundits, there was 
.‘something more than this needed to disturl) the 
])opular mind. Hindooism might he assailed; Hln- 
dooisin might he disproved ; and .still men might go 
about their dail}' businc-'^s without a fear for the future 
or a regret for the past. But there was something 
about which they disturbed thcmselve.s much more 
than about the abstract truths of their religion. The 
great institution of Caste was an .ever-present reality. 
It entered into the commonest concerns of life. It was 
intelligible to the meanest understanding. Eveiy 
man, woman, and child Icncw what a terrible thing it 
■w'ould be to be cast out from the community of the 
brotherhood, and condemned to live apart, abhorred 
of men and forsaken by God. If, then, the people 
could be taught that the English b}* some insidious 
means puiyosed to defile the Plindoos, and to bring 
them all to a dead level of one-caste or of no-caste, a 
great rising of the Natives might sweep the Fo- 
reigners into the sea. This was an obHous line of 
policy; but it was not a policy for all times. It 
needed opportunity for its successful development. 
Equally patient and astute, the Brahmin was content 
to bide his time leather than to risk anything by an 
inopportune demonstration. The English were loud 
in their professions of toleration, and commonly cau' 
tious in theii’ practice. Still it was onty in the nature 
of things that they should some day make a false step. 

As the Brahmin thus lay in wait, eager for his 
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opportiniit}' to .sirike, he thought he espied, perhaps 1845 - 56 , 
in on unexpected quarter, n .‘^afc point of attack. It 
required some monstrous invention, very suitaldc to The Messin 
troulded times, Imt only to he circulated vith success Gaoh.^ 
after the pojudar mind, hy previous excitement, had 
been prepared to receive it, to give any colour of pro- 
hahility to a rcjiort that the Government had laid a 
plot for the defdement of the ■whole mass of the 
pco])le. l^ut there were certain classes with wliich 
Government had a direct connexion, and whose bodies 
and souls were in the immediate keeping of the State. 

Among these were the inmates of our gaols. As 
these people were necessarily dependent upon Govern- 
ment for their dail}' food, it a]>j)carcd to he easy, b}' 
a well-devised system of Prison Discipline, cither to 
destrov the caste of the convicts or to starve them to 
death. The old tolerant regulations allowed every 
man to cater and to cook for himself. A money- 
allowance was erranted to him. and ho turned it into 
food after his own ftishion. But this system was very 
injurious to jn’ison discipline. i\Icn loitered over 
their cooking and their eating and made excuses to 
escape work. So the prisoners were divided into 
messes, according to their several castes ; rations were 
issued to them, and cooks were appointed to prepare 
the daily meals at a stated hour of the day. If the 
cook were of a lower caste than the eaters, the neces- 
saiy result was the contamination of the food and 
loss of caste by the whole mess. Tlic new system, 
therefore, was one likely to be misunderstood and 
easily to be misinterpreted. Here, then, was one of 
those openings which designing men were continually 
on the alert to detect, and in a ■fitting hour it was 
turned to account. Not merely the inmates of the 
gaols, but the inhabitants of the towns in which pri- 

o 2 
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sons were located, were readily made to believe that 
it was tbe intention of tlie British Government to 
destroy the caste of the prisoners, and forcibly to 
convert them to Christianity. It mattered not whe- 
ther Brahmin cooks had or had not, in the first in- 
stance, been appointed. There might be a Brahmin 
cook to-day ; and a low-caste man in his place to- 
morrow. So the lie had some plausibility about it ; 
and it went abroad that this assault upon the gaol- 
birds was but the beginning of the end, and that by 
a variety of different means the religions of the 
country would soon be destroyed by the Government 
of the Feringhees. 

Reports .of this kind commonly appear to be of 
Hindoo origin; for they are calculated primarily 
to alarm the minds of the people on the score 
of the destruction of caste. But it seldom hap- 
pens that they are not followed by some . auxiliary 
lies expressly designed for Mahomedan reception. 
The Mahomedans had some especial grievances of 
their own. The tendency of our educational mea- 
sures, and the all-pervading Englishism with which 
the country was threatened, was to loAver the dignity 
of Mahomedanism, and to deprive of their emoluments 
many influential people of that intolerant faith. The 
Moulavees were scarcely less alarmed by our innova- 
tions than the Pundits. The Arabic of the one fared 
no better than the Sanskrit of the other. The use 
of the Persian language in our law courts was abo- 
lished ; new tests for admission into the Public Service 
cut down, if they did not wholly destroj’-, their 
chances of official employment. There was a general 
inclination to j)are away the privileges and^the per- 
quisites of the principal Mahomedan seats of learning. 
All the religious endomnents of the great Calcutta 
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j\rndrissa were annihilated ; and the prevalence of the l8d5-56. 
Englisli language, English learning, and English law, 
made the j\Iahomedan doctors shrink into insignifi- 
cance, whilst the resumption of rent-free tenures, 
wliich, in many instances, grievously aflcctcd old 
Mussulman families, roused their resentments more 
than all the rest, and made them ripe for sedition. 

A more active, a more enterprising, and a more in- 
triguing race than the Hindoos, the latter knew well 
the importance of associating them in any design 
against the State.’"' So their animosities were stimu- 
lated, and their sympathies Averc enlisted, by a report, 
sedulousl}' disseminated, to the effect that the British 
GoA^ernment AA'-ere about to issue an edict prohibiting 
circumcision, and compelling Mahomedan Avomen to 
go abroad uuA’’eiled. 

Small chance AA^ould there haA^e been of such a lie 
as this finding a score of credulous ^Mussulmans to 
belieA'’e it, if it had not been for the little grain of 
truth that there AA^as in the story of the messing- 
system in the gaols. The innovation had been origi- 
nated some years before Lord Dalhousie appeared 
upon the scene. At first it had been introduced Avitli 


" It must be admitted, liowcvcr, 
Ibat it is a moot question, in many 
instanees, wlielber tlic first move- 
ment were made by the Hindoos or 
the Mabomedaus. Good autlioritics 
sometimes ineline to the latter sup- 
nosition. Take, for example, the fol- 
lowing, wbieli has referenec to a se- 
ditious movement at Patna in the 
eold season of 1845-16: “From 
inquiries I have made,” wrote Mr. 
Dampier, Superintendent of Poliee 
in the Lower Provinees, “ in every 
quarter, I am of opinion that the 
Maliomcdans of tliesc parts, amongst 
whom the resumption of the Alaa- 
fee Tenures, the new edueational 
system, and the eneouragement given 


to Die English language, have pro- 
duced the greatest discontent and 
llic bitterest animosity against our 
government, finding that tlie en- 
forcement of the messing-system in 
the gaols had produced a consider- 
able sensation amongst the people, 
were determined to improve the op- 
portunity, especially as our troops 
were weak in numbers, and we were 
supposed to be pressed in the North- 
IVest.” Of the event to which this 
refers, more detailed mention will be 
found in a subsequent chapter of tliis 
work, in connexion with the attempt 
then made to corrupt the regiments 
at Diuapore. 
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181540. a discretion signifying a full knowledge of the lurlcing 
clanger ;* but, as time advanced, one experiment fol- 
lowed another, and some of the old caution was 
perhaps relaxed. So in many places tlie prisoners 
broke into rebellion atid violently resisted the pro- 
j posed change. Eager and excited, under the influ- 

ence of a common alarm, the townspcoide cheered 
them on, and were ready to aid them, with all tlieir 
might, in what they believed to be the defence of 
their religion. At Shahabad, Sai’un, Behar, and 
Patna, there Avere serious disturbances, and at a later 
1852. period, Benares, the very nursciy and hotbed of 
Hindooism, the cherished home of the Pundits, Avas 
saA’’ed only by prudential concessions, from becoming 
the scene of a sanguinary outbreak. 

Tiic Hindoo The experience thus gained of the extreme sensi- 
nndliis Lotah. q£ native mind, gh^en up as it Avas to 

gross delusions, does not appear to liave borne the 
fruit of increased caution and forbearance. For not 
long aftei’Avards another improvement in prison disci- 
pline again stirred up revolt in the gaols ; and, for the 
same reason as before, the people sided AAUth the con- 
victs. A Hindoo, or a liindooised Mahomedan, is 
nothing AAuthout his Lotah. A Lotah is a metal 
drinking-vessel, Avhich he religiously guards against 
defilement, and AAdiich he holds as a cherished posses- 
sion Avhen he has nothing else belonging to him in 
the Avorld. But a brass vessel may be put to other 
uses than that of holding Avater. It may brain a 
magistrate, f or flatten the face of a gaoler, and truly 

* See Cireular Orders of Lieu- offend tlie religious prejudices of the 
tenant-Governor of tlie North-West people, or injure the future prospects 
Provinces, July, 1841: — “Govern- of those who may be subjected to 
ment are of opinion that these mea- temporary imprisonment.” 
sures ought not to be compulsorily f My earliest recollection of India 
enforced, if there be any. good gi-ound is associated with the sensation 
to believe that they will violate or created in Calcutta, in April, 1834, 
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it ^Yns a foriuklablc ■weapon in tlic hands of a despe- 
rate man. So an attempt was made in some places 
to deju'ive tlie ]n-isoners of their lotahs, and to sub- 
stitute earthenware vessels in their ])lacc. Here, 
then, in tlie eyes of the people, was another insidious 
attemjit to convert ju'ison discipline into a means of 
religious peivecution — another attempt covertly to 
reduce them all to one caste. So the prisoners re- 
sisted the eNperhnent, and in more than one place 
manifested their resentment witli a fury which was 
shared by the population of the towns. At Arrah 
the excitement was .so creat that the "uards were 
ordered to fire upon the prisoner.^, and at iMoraiflcr- 
pore, in Tirhoot, so formidable was the outburst, of 
]iopular indiirnation, that the magistrate, in grave 
oiiicial language, de.scribcd it as “ a furious and alto- 
gether iincxpccted outbreak on the part of the people 
of the town and district in supjiort and sympathy 
with the prisoncr.s.‘’ Tlie rioter-s, it was said, “in- 
cluded almost all the inhabitants of the towi, as well 
as a vast number of ryot.s, who declared that they 
woidd not go away until the lotahs were restored;” 
and so gi'oat was the danger of the prisoners escaping, 
of their plundering the Treasiny and pillaging the 
town, before the troops which had been sent for could 
be brought up, that the civil authorities deemed it 
expedient to pacify the insurgents by restoring the 
lotahs to the people in the gaols. And this was not 
held at the time to be a sudden outburst of rash and 
misguided ignorance, but the deliberate work of some 
of the rich native inhabitants of the town, and some 
of the higher native functionaries of our Civil 
Courts. • • 

when Mr. Itichnrdson, mngisfratc of Aliporc gaol by a blow from a brass 
the 21 Pcrgimnahs, was killed in lotah. 


1S55. 
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1850 . It was clear, iiiclced, that the inflammability of the 
native mind was continually increasing; and that 
there were many influential persons, both Ilindoo 
and Mahomedan, running over with bitter i-escnt- 
ments against the English, who were eagerl}' awaiting 
a favourable opportunity to set all these combustible 
materials in a blaze. The gaol-business was an ex- 
periment, and, as far as it went, a successful one. But 
it was not by an outbreak of the convict population 
that the overthrow of the English was to be accom- 
plished. There was another class of men, equally 
under the control of the Government, Avhosc cor- 
ruption would far better repay the labours of the 
Moulavees and the Pundits. 
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JiOOK II.— THE SEPOY AIIMY. 
[175G— 1S5G.] 


CHAPTER I. 


TIIE SEPOY AEIIY OF THE COMPAHY — ITS EISE AND PIIOGEESS — THE FIEST 
HDTINY IN BENGAL — DETEHIORATING INFLUENCES — DEGRADATION OF 
THE NATIAT: officer — THE REORGANISATION OF 179G — PROGRESS OF IN- 
NOVATION— THE MUTINY OF VELLORE— LATER SIGNS OF DISAFFECTION — 
CAUSES OF THE MUTINY. 

Whilst tlie hearts of the Aristocracy and of the 
Priesthood of the country were thus turned against 
the government of the English, there was a third 
great class, esteemed to be more powerful than all, 
whom it was believed that our policy had propitiated. 
There was security in the thought that the Soldiery 
were vdth us. It was the creed of English statesmen 
that India had been won by the Sword, and must be 
retained by the Sword. And so long as we held the 
sword firml}! in our hands, there was but little ajipre- 
hension of any internal danger. The British power 
in the East was fenced in and fortified by an army 
of three hundred thousand men. 

A small part only of this Army was composed of 
oim ovm countrj'-men. Neither the manhood of Eng- 
land nor the revenues of India could supply the 
means of defending the country only mth British 
troops. - A large majority of our fighting-men were, 
therefore, natives of India, trained, disciplined, and 


1856. 
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equipped after the English fashion. We had first 
learnt from the Erencli the readiness "with which the 
“ Moors” and the “ Gentoos” could he made to adapt 
themselves to the habits and forms of European war- 
fare, and, for a hundred yeans, we had been im- 
proMng on the lesson. Little by little, the handful 
of Blacks which had helped Bobert Clive to win the 
battle of Plasscy had swollen into the dimensions of 
a gigantic army. It had not grown with the growth 
of the territory which it was intended to defend ; 
but still, nerved and strengthened by such European 
regiments as the exigencies of the parent state could 
spare for the scindcc of the outlying dependency, it 
was deemed to be of sufficient extent to support the 
Government which maintained it against all foreign 
enmity and all intestine revolt. 

It was, doubtless, a strange and hazardous experi- 
ment upon the forbearance of these discijdined native 
iighting-men, held only by the bondage of the Salt in 
allegiance to a trading Company which had usurped 
the authority of their Princes and reduced their 
countrymen to subjection. But it Avas an experi- 
ment which, at the date of the commencement of 
this history, had stood the test of more than a cen- 
tury of probation. The fidelity of the Natwe Army 
of India Avas an established article of our faith. Tried 
in many severe conjunctures, it had seldom been 
found wanting. The British Sepoy had faced death 
without a fear, and encountered every kind of suf- 
fering and privation ANuthout a murmur. Commanded 
by officers Avhom he trusted and loved, though of 
another colour and another creed, there Avas nothing, 
it was said, which he Avould not do, there AA’-as no- 
thing Avhich he would not endiu’e. In an extremity 
of himger, he had spontaneously offered his scanty 
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food to sustain the robustcr energies of liis Englisli 175 G- 185 G. 
comrade, lie liad planted tlic colours of liis regi- 
ment on a spot which European valour and perse- 
verance had failed to reach. He had suhscri1)ed 
from his slender earnings to the support of our 
ICuropean Avars. He had cheerfuny consented, Avlien 
he knew that his Government was in need, to forego 
that regular receipt of pa}*, which is the vciy life- 
blood of foreign service. History for a hundred 
years had sparkled Avitli examj)les of his noble 
lidelit}- ; and there Avcrc few Avho did not believe, in 
spite of some transitory aberrations, that he Avould be 
true to the last line of the chapter. 

If there Avere. anj’thing, therefore, to disturb the 
mind of Lord Dalliousie Avhen he laid doAAUi the reins 
of government on that memorable spring morning, 
the trouble Avhich oppressed him AA*as not the groAvth 
of any mistrust of the fidelity of the Sepoy. “ Hardly 
an}* circumstance of his condition,” he said, in his 
FarcAveU Minute, “ is in need of improvement.” And 
there Avere fcAV Avho, reading this passage, the very 
slenderness of Avhich indicated a more settled faith in 
the Sepoy than the most turgid sentences could haA'e 
expressed, did not feel the same assurance that in 
that direction there Avas promise only of continued 
repose. It AA*as true that Asiatic armies Avere eA’^er 
prone to revolt — that Ave had seen Mahratta armies 
and Sikh armies, Arab armies and Goorkha armies, 
aU the military raees of India indeed, at some time 
or other rising in mutiny against their Government, 
and perhaps overthroAA*ing it. But fifty years had 
passed aAAny sinee the minds of our British rulers had 
been seriously disturbed by a fear of military reA'olb 
and that half century, it Avas believed, had brought 
full conAuetion home to the understanding of the Sejioy 
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that the Company was a good and generous master, 
whose colours it was a privilege to hear. Outwardly, 
there was onl}^ a great calm ; and it was not thought 
that beneath that smooth surface there were any 
latent dangers peculiar to the times. 1'lie Sepoy was 
esteemed to he “ faithful to a proverb and his 
fidelity was the right arm of our strength. 


Our first Sepoy levies were raised in the Southern 
Peninsula, when the Englisli and the French powers 
Averc contendino: for the dominant infiuence in that 
part of the country. They Averc fcAA* in number, and 
at the outset commonly held in reserve to su])port 
our European fighting-men. But, little by little, they 
proved that they Avcrc Avorthy to be entrusted Avith 
higher duties, and, once trusted, they AA'ent boldly to 
the front. Under nath^c commandants, for the most 
part Mahoraedans or high-caste Rajpoot Hindoos, but 
disciplined and directed by the English captain, their 
pride AA^as flattered and their energies stimulated bj’ 
the- victories they gained. Hoav they fought in the 
attack of J\Iadura, Iioav they fought in the defence of 
Arcot, hoAV they crossed bayonets, foot to foot, Avith 
the best French troops at Cuddalore, historians haA*c 
delighted to tell. All the poAA’er and all the respon- 
sibility, all the honours and rcAvards, AA^ere not then 
monopolised by the English captains. Large bodies 
of troops AA^ere sometimes despatched, on hazardous 
enterprises, under the independent command of a 
native leader, and it Avas not' thought an oflhnce to a 
European soldier to send him to fight under a black 
commandant. That black commandant AA^’as then a 
great man, in spite of his colour. He rode on horse- 
back at the head of his men, and a mounted staff- 
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oiliwr. n unlive n<l|nfntjl. cniTietl liis roinninnd?? in 17:>fi.57. 
the Soulin]i<lnr> of llif respective ceinpnnies. And n 
l»rave man or a skilful leader lioiionred lor his 
liraverv <'r Ids skill a‘^ nnieh under the folds of a 
turban as nnd(M' a round hat. 

hen the. iiroat outraiie of tin; llhiek Hole calk'd Ti:r It'-npl 
Cliv(''s rctrihulorv armv to l>rnLral, the I'niLrli'h had 
no Sepov troops on tin* haidcs of the llooijhly. Ihit 
there vere fottrteen native hattnlions in Madra-^, 
nuinherin'T in all ten tlnnisand nn-n. ;md (div<; look 
tvo of these with him. across the black vraler. to 
Cahmtta. Arrived there, and the first hhnv stniek, 
he hetian to raise native levies in the lU'iLdihonrhood, 
and a battalion of J)cn;.ed Si’jioys foiiLrlit at I’ki'-’^cy 
side by side with tlieir comrades from Madras, kayht 
years after this vic^tory, whieli jdaeed the eia at j-ro- 
vinee of Beii'ial at onr feet, the om- battalion had 
svi’ollen info idnetta'ii, eaeh jif ;i thon<atid stroiur. 'fo 
each hattalioji three Ihiyli-h ollieers were ajipointetl 
— jiic.’kod men from flu- Ihiyli'-h r-Ldm>nt<.* 'J'hr- 
native element wa< tan so stronir in the Sonthern 

Armv; hut a 'mod deal of suh-t.-mtive nuthoritv still 

• ♦ 

retnained with tin* hlaek 'tfiic-rs. 

And that the Ik-iiL'al .^ejiov wa-? an eveelltmt sol- 
clier, was freely declared by meu who had s< i>n the 
best troops of the l‘airop- :ui powers. Ih’illed and 
disciplined in all (•''^eniial point's nfi«r the Ihi'ili-.h 
model, the native soldi<'r w;w mn ,-;ill,--l upon to 
divest himself of all Ike di-nim-tivt* attrihnies ttf kis 
race. AMfliing that Id"' creed tihjtorr<'i] nr hi'^ ca'^tc 
rejected was forced upon him by his ('hristi.'in 
masters, Ih; lived ajiarl, cooked apart, ate ajeu't, 
after the fa'^hioii oi his tribe, one 'fiaideed Idm 

..J. i'i j;). litaJv,. cnm'nrai.i.uii niid i-'ii 

crc,ecil to five. Jfierc v,eic tlnn a ttai.' to raeli l!ra!..!iuti.— 
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17C4. 
The First 
Mutiny in 
Bengal, 
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his necklace, his ear-rings, the caste-marks on his 
forehead, or the beard which lay npon his breast. 
He had no fear of being forcibly converted to the re- 
ho'ion of the white men, for he could not see that the 
white men had any religion to which they could 
convert him. There was no interference from the 
Adjutant-General’s office, no paper government, no 
perpetual reference to order-books bristHng with in- 
novations; and so he was happy and contented, 
obedient to the officers who commanded him, and 
faithful to the Government he served. 

His predominant sentiment, indeed, was fidelity to 
his Salt, or, in other words, to the hand that fed him. 
But if he thought that the hand was unrighteously 
closed to withhold from him what he believed his due, 
he showed himself to be most tenacious of his rights, 
and he resolutely asserted them. This temper very 
soon manifested itself. The Bengal Army was but 
seven years old, when it first began to evinee some 
symptoms of a mutinous spirit. But in this instance 
the contagion came from the Europeans. The white 
troops had mutinied because the promise of a donation 
to the Army from Meer Jaffier had halted on the way 
to performance ; and when the money came, the Sepoys 
followed their example, because they thought that they 
were denied their rightful share of the Prize. They 
had just ground of complaint in this instance, and 
they were soothed by a reasonable coneession.* But 
the fire had not burnt itself out ; and before the close 
of the year some regiments were again in rebellion. 
One battalion seized and imprisoned its English officers, 
and vowed that it would serve no more. It was one 
of those childish ebullitions, of which we have since 

* MTiilst a private of tlie Euro- sis. The share of tlie latter was 
pcaa Army was to reecive forty ru- afterwards fised at twenty rupees, 
pees, it was proposed to give a Sepoy 
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seen so many in the Bengal Army. But it was plain 1764. 
that the e^nl was a growing one, and to he arrested 
with a strong hand. So twenty-four Sepoys were 
tried, at Chuprah, by a drum-head Court-Martial, for 
mutiny and desertion, found guilty, and ordered to he 
blown away from the guns. 

A century has passed since the order was carried 
into execution, and many strange and terrible scenes 
have been witnessed by the Sepoy Army ; but none 
stranger or more terrible than this. The troops 
were dravm up, European and Native, the guns were 
loaded, and the prisoners led forth to suffer. Major 
Hector ]\'Iunro, the chief of the Bengal Arm}’’, super- 
intended that dreadful punishment parade, and gave 
the word of command for the first four of the criminals 
to be tied up to the guns. The order was being 
obeyed ; the men were being bound ; when four tall, 
stately Grenadiers stepped forward from among the 
condemned, and represented that as they had always 
held the post of honour in life, it was due to them that 
they should take precedence in death. The request 
was granted ; a brief reprieve was given to the men 
first led to execution ; the Grenadiers were tied to 
the guns, and blorni to pieces at the word of com- 
mand. 

Then all 1 hrough the Sepoy battalions on that ghastly 
parade, there ran a murmur and a movement, and it 
.seemed that the black troops, who greatly outnum- 
bered the white, Avere about to strike for the rescue of 
their comrades. There were signs and sounds not to 
be misunderstood ; so the officers of the native regi- 
ments went to the front and told Munro that their 
men were not to be trusted ; that the Sepoys had re- 
solved not to suffer the execution to proceed. On the 
issue of that reference depended the fate of the Bengal 
Army. The English troops on that parade were few. 
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1764. There was scarcely a man among them not moved to 
tears hy what he had seen ; but Munro knew iliat 
they could be trusted, and that they could defend the 
guns, which once turned upon the natives would have 
rendered victory certain. So he closed the Europeans 
on to the battery ; the Grenadiers upon one side, the 
Marines on the other, loaded the pieces witli grape, 
and sent the Sepoy officers back to their battalions. 
This done, he gave the word of command to the native 
regiments to ground arms. In the presence of those 
loaded guns, and of the two lines of white troops 
ready to fire upon them, to have disobeyed would 
have been madness. They moved to the Avord of 
command, laid doAvn their arms, and when another 
word ‘of command Avas gwen, AAdiich sent the Sepo5^s 
to a distance from their grounded muskets, and the 
Europeans Avith the guns took ground on the inter- 
vening space, the danger had passed aAvay. The 
native troops Avere noAV completely at ]\Iunro’s mercy, 
and the execution Avent on in their presence to its 
dreadful close. TAventy men Avere bloAAOi atvay from 
the guns at that parade. Four Avere reseiwed for 
execution at another station, as a Avarning to other 
regiments, Avhich appeared to be mutinously disposed, 
and six more, tried and sentenced at Bankepore, were 
blown aAvay at that place. Terrible as was this 
example, it Avas the act of a merciful and humane 
man, and Mercy and Humanity smiled sorroAATully, 
but approvingly, upon it. It taught the Sepoy Army 
that no British soldier, black or Avhite, can rebel 
against the State Avithout bringing doAAm upon himself 
fearful retribution, and by the sacrifice of a few 
guilty forfeited lives checked the progress of a disease 
Avhich, if Aveakly suffered to run its course, might 
have resulted in the slaughter of thousands, 
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The le 5 ?on was not tlirown ;nvnv. 'I’hc Sepoy learnt 17G6. 
to respect tlic stern autliorify of the Law, and lelt 
that the Xeinesis of tliis nev,* Government, of the 
Britisli was certain in its operations, and not to ho 
osca])od. And the time soon came wlicn his com 
stancy was tested, and fouml to liave (he rin^ of 
the true, metal. The I'hiropenn oflicers broke into 
rebellion; but the natives di<l not fah(;r in (heir .j'rutiiivoftlic 
allegiance. Gonceivinrr themselve-s airtrrieved by (lie 
withdrawal of ilie extraordin.ary allowances which 
they had enjoyed in the held, (he former determined 
to remonstrate airainst the redmviion, ami to clamour 
for what thev called their riLrhts. In each brigade 
nicetintrs were called, consultations were held, and 
secret committees were formed, under the disyuise of 
Freemasons* Lodircs. lleadstnmg and obstinate, the 
oflicers .swore to n cover the dotible batta which had 
been taken from them, or to resiirn the service in a 
body. Larye sums of money were subscribed, and 
the. Company's civilians contributed to the fund, which 
was to enable (heir militarv brethren to resist the 
authority of their common masters. It was a for- 
midalde conjuncture, and one to try (he courage 
even of a Clive. 'I'he f)rder.s of the Comjiany were 
])erem})(ory ; and In? was not a man to lower the au- 
thority of Government by yielding to a threat, ilut 
he could not disguise from himself that there were 
conting(meie.s which might compel him .to make a 
temjiorary conccs.sion to (he in.subordinates ; one was 
an incursion of the Mahrattas,’^’ (he other (he defection 
of the Sepo3'.s. Had the native .soldier.s .s3mi])athised 
with and .su2)portcd the English oflicers, the impetus 

y "In c.^'c (lie Jtiilir.'iUas plioiild case, you have aiitliorily to make 
still appear to intend an invasion, terms with the oflicers of your bri- 
or in case you apprehend a muliny gadc.” — JjOrdCliretoCAiI.Si:iit/i,May 
nmon.q: the troops, but in no other 11, 17GG, [See nlso following note,] 

P 
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170 G, thus given to the movement would have overborne 
all power of resistance, and Government must have 
succumbed to the crisis. In this emergency, Clive 
saw clearly the importance of secuiing “ the fidelity 
and attachment of the Soubahdars, or commanding 
officers of the black troops,” and he wrote urgently 
to his lientcnants, Smith and Fletcher, instructing 
them to attain this end. But the Sepoys had never 
wavered. True to their colours, they were ready at 
the word of command to lire on the white mutineers. 
Assured of this, Clive felt that the danger was over — 
felt that he could hold out against the mutiny of the 
English officers, even though the European troops 
should break into revolt.^" 

The founders of the Native Ai'my had conceived 
the idea of a force recruited from among the people 
of the country, and commanded for the most part by 
men of their ovm race, but of higher social position 
— ^nien, in a word, of the master-class, accustomed to 
exact obedience from their inferiors. But it was the 
inevitable tendency of our increasing power in India 
to oust the native functionary from his seat, or to lift 
him from his saddle, that the white man might fix hiin- 
self there, with aU the remarkable tenacity of his race. 
An Englishman believes that he can do all things 
better than his neighbours, and, therefore, it was doubt- 

* “ The black Sepoy officers, as European battalion had got under 
■well as men, have given great proofs arms, and were preparing to leave 
of fidelity and steadiness upon this the fort and follow their officers, and 
occasion, and so lon^ as they remain ' the artillery ■were about to do' the 
so, nothing is to be apprehended same, but the unexpected appear- 
from the European solcUery, even if ahee of this firm Ime of Sepoys, with 
they should be mutinously inelined.” their bayonets fixed and arms loaded, 
— Clive to Smith, 11/(7^/15,1760, iris', threw them into some confusion, of 
Secords . — They had just afforded a which Captain Smith took ad van- 
striking proof that they were pro- tage, and warned tliem, that if they 
pared, if necessary, to fire upon the did not retire peaeSaWy into their 
Europeans. See Broome’s History of barracks, he would fire upon them 
the Bengal Army, vol.i. 589: “The at once.” 
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lc>s wijii ;i sincere conviction of the irood avc were doing 17 SA. 

tlint we gr:i<lnally took into otir own hands tlie reins of 
oitice. civil rnul military, and left only the drndgery 
and the dirty w^n'k to he done by the j)Cople of the 
soil. Whether, if wi> had fairly debated the ques- 
tion, it would have a]q)eared to ns a saier and a wiser 
conrs(,'. to h'ave real military poWiM’ in the hands of 
men wh«i might ttirn it a.gainst. us, than to cast. n])on 
the country a dangei-<nis cht'^s of malcontents identi- 
fving the rise of the British power with their own 
degradation, it may now be dillienlf to determine. 

Ibit anv other result than lltat bchwe us would have 
been titterly at variance with the genius of the 
I'mglish nation, and, theorise as we might, was not to 
be e.xpeet<‘(l. .^o it happened, in duo eotirsc, that 
the native otlieors, who had e.xercised real authority 
in their battalions, who had onjoyed op})orfunities of 
jiersonal (H>finction, who had felt an honourable 
]*ride in their ])o-ition, were j)ushed a-^ide hy an in- 
ctirsion of Ihiglish gentlemen, who took all the sub- 
statitive powt-r into their hands, and left scarcely 
more than the shadow of rank to the men whom 
thev had suj)jj];inted. An English suhaltern was Iiicr«so of 
ajtpointed to every comjtany, and the native ollicer ofifeers. 
then began to collapse into something little belter 
than a name. 

As the degradation of the native oflicer was thus 
accomplished, the whole character of the Sepo}* army 
was changed. It ceased to be a profession in which 
men of high position, accustomed to command, 
might satisfy the a’^pirations and expend the ener- 
gies of their lives. All distinctions were ctraccd. 

The native service of the Company came down to a 
dead level of common soldiering, and rising from the 
rallies b}'- a painfully slow process to merely nominal 

p 2 
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1784-96. command. There was employment for the many ; 
there was no longer a career for the few. Thence- 
' forth, therefore, we dug out the materials of our 
army from the lower strata of society, and the gentry 
of the land, seeking military service, carried their 
amhitions heyond the red line of the British frontier, 
and offered their swords to the Princes of the Native 
States. 

But in those lower strata there were elementary 
diversities of nhich in England we know nothing. 
The lower orders amongst us are simply the lower ' 
orders — all standing together on a common level 
of social equality ; we recognise no distinctions 
among them except in respect of the callings which 
they follow. Thus one common soldier differs only 
from another common soldier in the height of his 
stature, or the breadth of his shoulders, or the steadi- 
ness of his drill. But in India the great institution 
Caste. of Caste — at once the most exclusive and the most 
levelling system in the world — ^may clothe the filthiest, 
feeblest mendicant with all the dignities and poAvers 
of the proudest lord. So, in our natwe arm}’-, a 
Sepoy Avas not merely a Sepoy. He might he a Brah- 
min, or he might be a Pariah ; and though they 
might stand beside each other shoulder to shoulder, 
foot to foot, on the parade-ground, there was as wide 
a gulf between them in the Lines, as in our oaati 
country yaAvns between a dustman and a duke. 

In the Bengal Army the Sepo}’s Avere chiefly of 
high Caste. Deriving its name from the country in 
Avhich it Avas first raised, not from the people com- 
posing it, it Avas recruited in the first instance from 
among the floating population Avhich the Mahomedan 
conquest had brought from the northern provinces — 
from Rohilcund, from Oude, from the country be- 
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tween tlie two rivers ; men of migratory liabits, and 1784-96. 
martial instincts, and sturdy frames, dilfering in all 
respects, mind and bod}?’, from the timid, feeble deni- 
zens of Bengal. The Jat, the Rajpoot, and the 
priestly Brahmin, took service, with the Patan, under 
tlie great white chief, who had humbled the pride of 
Soorajah Dowlah, And as time advanced, and the 
little local militia swelled into the bulk of a magnifi- 
cent army, the aristocratic element was still dominant 
in the Bengal Arm 5 ^ But the native troops of 
]\Iadi’as and Bombay were made up from more mixed 
and less daint}? materials. There were men in the 
ranks of those armies of all nations and of all castes, 
and the more exclusive soon ceased from their exclu- 
siveness, doing things which theii' brethren in the 
Bengal Army shrunk from doing, and solacing their 
pride with the reflection that it was the “ custom of 
the countiy.” Each S 3 ?stem had its advocates. The 
Bengal Sepoy, to the outward eye, was the finest 
soldier; tallest, best-formed, and of the noblest pre- 
sence. But he was less docile and serviceable than 
the Sepoj? of the Southern and the Western Armies. 

In the right mood there was no better soldier in the 
world, but he was not always in the right mood ; and 
the humours which he displayed were ever a source 
of trouble to his commanders, and sometimes of dan- 
ger to the State. 

In an army so constituted, the transfer of all sub- Tlie Sepoy 
stantive authority to a handful of alien of6.cers 
might have been followed by a fatal collapse of the 
whole system, but for one fortunate circumstance, 
which sustained its vitality. The officers appointed 
to command thb Sepoy battalions were picked men ; 
men chosen from the European regiments, not merely 
as good soldiers, skilled in their professional duties, 
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178i-90. but as gentlemen of sound judgment and good 
temper, acquainted avUIi the languages and tlic 
habits of the people of the countiy, and prone to 
respect the prcjvidiccs of the soldiery. The command 
of a native battalion vas one of the liighost objects 
of ambition. It conferred large powers and often 
great wealth upon the Sepoy oflicer ; and though 
the S 3 ’’stem was one pregnant with abuses, which 
we see clearly in these day.s, it contained that 
great principle of cohesion which attached the Eng- 
lish officer and the native soldier to each other — 
cohesion, which the retincments of a later civilisation 
were doomed rapidly to dissolve. 

1790. It lasted out the centur}', but scarcely survived it.*^’’ 
The English Sepoy-officer having become a great 
substantive fact, not a mere excrescence upon the 
general body of the English Army, it became ne- 
cessary to detine his position. Ho had many great 
advantages, but he had not rank; and the Com- 
pany’s officer found himself continually superseded by 
jTounger men in the King’s army. Veiy reasonably, 
if not always very temperately, he began then to 
assert his rights ; and the result was an entire reor- 


® That the national basis, •wliicli 
had originally distinguished the 
foundation of the hladras Army, did 
not very long survive the establish- 
ment of the reformed system of Ben- 
gal, and that the native officers soon 
lost the power and the dignity in 
■whieh they had once rejoiced, may 
be gathered from an early incident in 
the Life of Sir John Malcolm. It 
■was in 1784, when an exchange of 
prisoners with Tippoo iiad been ne- 
gotiated, that a detachment of two 
companies of Sepoys was sent out 
from our side of the Jlysorc froirticr 
to meet the escort under Major 
Dallas conveying the English pri- 
soners from Seriugapatam. " In 


command of this parly,” says the 
biographer, " went Ensign' John 
Malcolm. This was his first service; 
and it was long remembered by- 
others than the youthful hero him- 
self. Wlicn the detachment met the 
prisoners’ escort, a bright-faced, 
Iicalthy English boy was seen by the 
latter riding up to them on a rough 
pony. Dallas asked him after his 
commanding^ officer. ‘ I am the com- 
manding officer,’ said young Mal- 
colm.” As Malcolm was born in 
17C9, he must at this lime have been 
a boy of fifteen; yet he commanded 
a detachment of two companies of 
Sepoys, and all the old native officers 
attached to them. 
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gailipntion of ihc Company’s arm}*, which gi’catly im- 
proved the status of its old ofiicers and opened a door 
for the employment of a lai'ge number of others. By the 
regulations then framed, two battalions of Sepoys were 
formed into one regiment, to which the same number 
of oilicers were posted ns to a regiment in the King’s 
army, and all took rank according to the date of 
their commissions. It was believed that the increased 
number of European ofiicers would add to the effi- 
ciency of the Native Army. B\it it was admitted, • 
even by those who had been most active in working 
out the new scheme, that it did not develop all the 
good results with which it was believed to be laden. 
The little authority, the little dignity, which still 
clung to the position of the native officers was then 
altogether eflhccd by this new incursion of English 
gentlemen f and the discontent, which had been 
gi’owing up in the minds of the soldiery, began then 
to bear bitter fruit. 

But this was not all. The new regulations, which 
so greatly improved the position of the Company’s 
officers, and in no respect more than in that of the 
pensions which they were then permitted to enjoy, 
held out groat inducements to the older officers of the 
Com])any’s army to retire from active service, and to 
spend the remainder of their days at home. j\[any of 
the old commandants then prepared to leave the bat- 
talions over which they had so long exercised paternal 
authority, and to give up their places to stran- 
gers. Not only was there a change of men, but a 
change also of system. The English officer rose by 
seniority to command. The principle of selection 

- It -was alleged to l)c an advan- would ol3-\-ialc the necessity of ever 
lage of the new system that the in- sending out a detachment under 
creased number of English officers native command. 


1790. 
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1795 was abandoned. And men, avIio could scarcely call 
for a glass of "water in the language of the country, or 
define the difTcrence between a Hindoo and a j\Ia- 
bomedan, found themselves invested with responsi- 
bilities which ought to have devolved only on men of 
large local experience and approved good judgment 
and temper. 

I'lie l^Iysore But the cvil rcsults of the change were not imme- 

diatcly apparent. The last years of the eighteenth, and 
the first 3^cars of the nineteenth ccntuiy were years of 
active Indian Avarfarc. In the j\r3'Sorc and in the Wah- 
ratta countries the Sej^oy had constant Avorh, under 
urcat n'cnevals whom he honoured and trusted ; he 
had strong faith in the dcstin3’^ of the Compan3’’; and 
his pride Avas flattered by a succession of brilliant 
victories. But it is after such Avars as those of Harris, 
Lake, and Wellcslc3’-, AAdicn a season of stagnation 
succeeds a protracted period of excitement, that the 
discipline of an arm3’", A\'hether in the East or in the 
"West, is subjected to its severest trials. All the 
physical and moral properties AA’^hich haA'c so . long 
sustained it in high health and perfect efficienc3’' then 
seem to collapse; and the soldier, nerveless and 
languid, readily succumbs to the deteriorating in- 
fluences by Avhich he is surrounded. And so it 
Avas Avith the Sepoy after those exhausting wars. He 
was in the state Avhich, of aU others, is most suscep- 
tible of deleterious impressions. And, unhappil3^, 
there was one especial source of anno3nnce and alarm 
to irritate and disquiet him in the hour of peace. 
Amidst the stern realities of active warfare, the Euro- 
pean officer abjures the pedantries of the drill-sei’geant 
and the fopperies of the regimental tailor. He has no 
time for small things; no heart for trifles. It is 
enough for him that his men are in a condition to 
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Imitlcs micl to win them. But in Peace lie 1805. 
sometimes .slivivols into nn Arbiter of Drill and Dress, 
and worries in time the best of soldiers into malcon- 
tents and mnlinccrs. 

And so it was that, after the tierce excitement of 
tlie ^lysore and i\Iahratta wars, there arose among our 
Englisli otllcers an ardour for militaiy improvement; 
and the Sepoy, who liad endured for years, without a 
murmur, all kinds of hardships and privations, under 
canvas and on tlic line of march, felt that life was less 
endurable in cantonments than it had been in the 
field, and ivas contimialh* disturbing himself, in his 
matted hut, about the new things that were being 
forced upon him. All sorts of novelties were bristling 
up in his patli. He was to be drilled after a new 
I'hurlish fashion. He w.as to be dressed after a 
liew English ftishion. He was to be shaved after 
a new English fashion. He was not smart enough 
for tlic j\Iartincts who had taken him in hand to 
])olish him up into an English soldier. The}’’ were 
stripping him, indeed, of liis distinctive Oriental cha- 
racter ; and it was not long before he began to sec in 
these efforts to Anglicise him something more than 
the vexatious innovations and crude experiments of 
European military reform. 


To these annoyances and vexations the Madras Mutiny of 
Army were especially subjected. Composed as were its 
battalions of men of different castes, and not in any 
way governed by caste principles, they were held to be 
peculiarly accessible to innovation ; and, little by 
little, all the old outward characteristics of the native 
soldier were effaced, and new things, upon the most 
approved European pattern, substituted in their place. 
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£ 2 :rcntlv in hi* Lain ts and hi? fccline:? from the Ma* 

O’ 

Iiomcclan of Central Asia or Arabia ; he accommo- 
dates himself, in some sort, to the usages of the 
eonntry, and being thus readily acclimatised, lie 
strikes strong root in the soil. Christianity docs not 
dilfer more than I'tlahomcdanism, doctrinally or cthi- 
callv. from the religion of the Hindoos; but in 
the one ease there may be social fusion, in the 
other it is im]iossil)le. Even in the former instance, 
the fusion is imperfect, and there is in this partial 
assimilation of races one of the chief elements of our 
security in India. But the security derived from this 
source is also imperfect; and circumstances may at 
any time, Iw an unfortunate coincidence, appeal to 
the ethnical resemblances and the common instincts 
of ditTerent nationalities, in such a manner as to excite 
in both the same fears and to raise the same aspira- 
tions, and so to cause all diversities to be for a time 
forgotten. And such a coincidence appears now to 
have arisen. Diflercnt races, moved by the sense of 
a common danger, and roused by a common hope, 
forgot their ditlcrcnccs, and combined against a 
common foe. 

And so it happened that in the spring of 1806, the 
Hindoo and ^Mahomedan Sepoy in the Southern 
Peninsula of India were talking together, like caste- 
brothers, about their grievances, and weaving plots 
for their deliverance. It is partly by accident, partly 
by design, that such plots ripen in the spring. By 
accident, because relieved from cold-weather exercises, 
parades, tield-days, and inspections, the soldier has 
more leisure to ruminate his wrongs, and more time 
to discuss them. By design, because the coming heats 
and rains paralyse the activities of the white man, and 
are great gain to the native mutineer. In April and 
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180 G. May the English officer sees little of his men ; his 
visits to the Lines nre few ; few are his ajijiearance on 
parade. He is languid and prostrate. The inoriiing 
and evening ride are as innclras his energies can 
compass. The Sepoy then, disencumbered of dress 
and dismissed from drill, can aflbrd to snatch some 
hours from sleep to listen to any strange stories, told 
by wandering mendicants, with the odour of sanctified 
filth about them, and to discuss the most incredible 
fables with all the gravity of settled belief. There is 
always more or less of this vain tallc. It amuses the 
Sepoy and for a while excites him with a visionaiy 
prospect of higher rank and better pay, under some 
new dispensation. But he is commonly content to 
regard this promised time as a far-otf Hegira, and, as 
he turns himself round on his charpoy for another 
nap, he philosophically resolves in the mean wliile to 
eat the Company’s salt in peace, and to wait God’s 
pleasure in quietude and patience. 

But there was at this time something more to excite 
the imagination of the Sepoy in Southern India than 
the ordinary vain talk of the Bazaars and the Lines. 
The travelling fakeers were more busy with their in- 
' ventions ; the rumours which they carried from place 
to place were more ominous ; the prophecies which 
they recited were more significant of speedy fulfilment. 
There was more point in the grotesque performances 
of the puppet-shows — more meaning in the rude 
ballads which ^vere sung and the scraps of verse 
■ which were cited. Strange writings were dropped by 
unseen hands, and strange placards posted on the 
walls. At all the large military stations in the 
Carnatic and in the Deccan there was an uneasy feel- 
ing as of something coming. There were manifold 
signs which seemed to indicate that the time to strike 
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liad nvrivcci, and so ilie Sepo}' began to take stock of 
his gricvanees and to set before him all the benefits of 
change. 

'fhe complaints of the Sepo}* Averc man}’. If liO 
were to pass his wliole life in the Compan^^’s service 
and do what he might, he conld not rise higher than 
the rank of Sonbaluhv’ ; there had been times when 
distinguished native soldiers had been appointed to 
high and lucrative commands, and had faithfully done 
their duty ; but those times liad passed, and, instead of 
being exalted, native othcers were habitually degraded. 
A Sepoy on duty alway.s presented or carried arms to 
an English otlicer, but an ICnglish soldier suffered a 
native ofliccr to ])nss by without a .salute. Even an 
English Sergeant commanded native oflicers of the 
highest rank. On parade, the Englisli oflicers made 
mistakes, used tlie wrong words of command, then 
threw tlie blame ujion the Sepoys and reviled them, 
lilvcn native oflicens, wlio had grown grey in the 
service, were jmlilicly abused by Eurojican striplings. 
On the line of march the native oflicers were com- 
pelled to live in tlie same tents with the common 
Sepoys, and had not, ns in the armies of native 
potentates, elephants or palanquins assigned to them 
for their conveyance, how great soever the distance 
which they were obliged to traverse. And if they rode 
horses or ponie';, purchased from their savings, the 
English officer frowned at them as -upstarts. “The 
Sepoys of the Nizam and the Mahratta chiefs,” they 
said, “ are better off than our Soubahdars and 
Jemidars.” Then it was urged that the Company’s 
officers took the Sepoys vast distances from their 
homes, where they died in strange places, and that 
their wives and children were left to beg their bread ; 
that native Princesj when they conquered new 
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1806 countries, gave grants of lands to distinguislied 
soldiers, but that tbe Company only gave them sweet 
words; tbat tlie concubines of tbe'Engbsb gentlemen 
were better jjaid than tbe native officers, and tbeir 
grooms and grass-cutters better than tbe native 
soldiers ; tbat tbe Englisb officers could import into 
tbeir Zenanas tbe most beautiful women in tbe 
country, whilst tbe natives bardly dared look at tbe 
slave- girls ; and, to crown all, it was declared that 
General Arthur Wellesley bad ordered , bis wounded 
Sepoj^s to be mercilessly shot to death. 

Preposterous as were some of the fables with which 
this biU of indictment was crusted over, there was 
doubtless beneath it a large substratum of truth. 
But the alleged grievances were, for tbe most part, 
chronic ailments which tbe Sepoy bad been long 
endurmg, and might have endured still longer, pa- 
tiently and silently, bad they not culminated in 
tbe great outrage of tbe round bat, with its auxiliary 
vexations of tbe shorn beard, tbe effaced caste-marks, 
and tbe despoiled ear-rings. Then, it was not diffi- 
cult to teach him tbat this aggregation of wrongs 
bad become intolerable, and tbat tbe time bad 
come for him to strike a blow in defence of bis 
rights. And tbe teacher was not far distant. Tbe 
great Mabomedan usurpation of Mysore bad been 
overtb^o^vn, but tbe representatives of tbe usurper 
were still in the country. Tbe family of tbe slain 
Sultan were Ihdng in tbe fort of Vellore, as tbe 
cbents rather than tbe captives of tbe Engbsb, with 
abundant wealth at tbeir command, and a numerous 
body of Mussulman attendants. But generous as 
was the treatment they bad received, and utterly at 
variance with tbeir own manner of dealing vdtb 
fallen enemies, they bad not ceased to bewail the 
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loss of tlie sovereign power wliicli had passed from 
their House, or to hate the conquerors who iiad 
unkinged them. In the luxurious idleness of Vel- 
lore they dreamed of the recovery of their lost 
empire. Tliere was l.nit one way to the attainment 
of that cherished object, and that, way was through 
the corru])lion of the Se])oy. The time tvas pro- 
pitious, and the work commenced. 

It ought not to have been easy work, but so it 
was. If there liad been relations of confidence be- 
tween the English oflicer and the native soldier, the 
corruption of the latter would have been a task of 
sore difficulty and danger ; but those relations were 
not what they had been a few years before. It Avas 
not. that the officers themselves had deteriorated, but 
that a new system had been introduced, wliich, greatly 
improving their state and prospects, and, it ma}’’ be 
said, permanently increasing their efficiency as a 
bod)’-, still caused some temjiorary relaxation of the 
tiesAvhich bound them to the soldiery of the country. 
The new regulations of 1796, it has been said, opened 
out to the elder generation of officers a door by which 
they might retire on advantageous terms from the 
service. Some took their pensions at once; but a 
jieriod of active warfai’c supervened, and many 
veteran officers Avaited for the restoration of peace 
to take advantage of the boon that AA^as offered. 
They Avent; and a ncAV race of men, young and inex- 
perienced, took their places. And so, for a time, the 
Sepoy did not knoAv his officer, nor the officer his 
men; they met almost as strangers on parade, and 
there Avas little or no communion betAA’-een them. It 
AA^as a transition-period of most untoAA^ard occurrence, 
Avhen so many other adA’^erse influences Avere destroy- 
ing the discipline of the army ; and, therefore, again 
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May 7. 
Progress of 
live Mutiny. 


I say tlie hour was propitious, and the work of cor- 
ruption commenced. 

At the end of the first week of May, as Adjutant- 
General Agnew was rising from his work, in the 
white heat of Fort St. George, there came tidings to 
his office of general disaffection among tiic native 
troops atVeUore. One battalion, at least, already had 
broken into open mutin}^ The chief of the Madras 
arm}'-. Sir John Cradock, had retired for the even- 
ing to his garden-house in the pleasant suburbs of 
Madras, so Agnew drove out to see him mth the im- 
portant missive in his hand. A few clays afterwards, 
Cradock was posting to Vellore. Arrived there, he 
found that there had been no exaggeration in the 
reports which hud been furnished to him, but that 
more judicious treatment at the outset might have 
allayed the excitement among the troops, and re- 
stored the confidence of the Sepoy. So said a Court 
of Inquiry ; so said the Commander-in-Chief. A 
gentle sudorific, almost insensibly expelling the pent- 
up humours, may suffice at the beginning, though 
only much blood-letting can cure at the end. But 
ailments of this kind, in the military body, seldom 
reveal themselves in their full significance until the 
time for gentle treatment is past. When Cradock 
went to Vellore no mere explanations could repair 
the mischief that had been done. The mutinous 
troops were sent doivn to the Presidency, and others 
substituted for them. Mihtary discipline was vindi- 
cated for the time by a court-martial, and two of the 
ringleaders were sentenced to be — ^flogged. But the 
infection still clung to Vellore. The whole native 
garrison was tainted and corrupted. 

Nor was it a mere local epidemic. At other military 
stations in the Carnatic there was similar excitement. 
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IMidniglit meetings ^vcrc being held in the Lines; 
oaths of sccrcs}^ ^vcrc being administered to the 
Sepoyi^ ; threats of the most terrible vengeance vcrc 
fulminated against any one daring to betray them. 
Tlie native ohicers took the lead, the men followed, 
some roused to feelincts of resentment, others liuddlinG; 
together like sheep, under the influence of a vague 
fear. In the bungalows of the English captains there 
was but small knowledge of what was passing in the 
Sepoys’ Lines, and if there had been more, discretion 
would probalfly have whispered that in such a case 
“ silence is gold.” For Avhen in the high places of 
Government there is a general disinclination to believe 
in the existence of danger, it is scarcely safe for men 
of lowlier station to say or to do an3’thing indicating 
suspicion and alarm. 

At Vellore, after the first immature demonstration, 
there was a lull ; and the quietude had just the eflcct 
that it was intended to have ; it disarmed the sus- 
picion and suspended the vigilance of the English. 
The mo.st obvious precautions were neglected. Even 
the .significant fiict that the first open manifestation 
of disaffection had appeared under the shadow of the 
as^dum of the iMj'sorc Princes, had not suggested any 
special associations, or indicated the direction in which 
the watchful oyc of the British Government should 
be turned. Fiothing was done to strengthen the Eu- 
ropean garrison of Vellore.^" No pains were taken 
to cut off the perilous intercourse which existed be- 

* “Tint ncitlicr (lie Govcniincnt Princes. No precautions seem (o 
nor the Commandcr-in-CIucf enter- have been taken witliin tlic Port, and 
tained any serious apprclicnsions notwillistanding the discontent ina- 
from the agitation having first oc- infested by the native troops, the 
curred at A'^ellorc, is obvious. The garrison was still left with only four 
battalion that most opposed the in- companies of Europeans.” — Jhtrr^ 
novation was, indeed, ordered to Close to John Malcolm. Foonah, 
Madras, but nothing was directed Ang. 12, ISOG. MS. Correspondence, 
indicative of any jealousy of the 
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tween tlie native soldiery and the occupants of the 
Palace. So the latter went about the Fort jeering 
the Sepoys, and telling tliem thtit they would soon 
be made Christians to a man. The dilFerent parts 
of their nnifoinn were curiously examined, amidst 
shrugs and other expressive gestures, and significant 
“Wah-wahs!” and vague hints that everything 
about them in some way portended Christianity. 
They looked at the Sepoy’s stock, and said, ‘‘ Wliat 
is this ? It is leather ! Well !” Then they would 
look at his belt, and tell him that it made a cross 
on his breast, and at the little implements of liis 
calling, the turnscrcAV and worm, suspended from it, 
and say that they also were designed to fix the Chris- 
tian’s cross upon his person. But it was the round 
hat that most of all was the object of the taunts and 
warnings of the people from the Palace. “ It only 
needed this,” they said, “ to make you altogether a 
Feringhee. Take care, or we shall soon all be made 
Christians — ^Bazaar-people, Ryots, every one will be 
compelled to wear the hat; and then the 'whole 
country mil' be ruined.” Within the Fort, and out- 
side the Fort, men of all kinds were talking about the 
forcible conversion to Christianity which threatened 
them ; and everywhere the round hat was spoken of 
as the instrument b}'' Avhich the Caste of the Hindoo 
was to be destroyed, and the faith of the Mussulman 
desecrated and demolished. 

But aU this was little known to the officers of the . 
Vellore garrison, or, if known, was little heeded. So 
umvilling, indeed, were they to believe that any 
danger was bre•^ving, that a Sepoy who told his 
English officer that the regiments were on the eve of 
revolt was put in irons as a madman. The native 
officers declared that he deserved condign punish- 
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ment for blackening flie faces of bis corps, and they 1806. 
were readily bebeved. But the time soon came 
when the prophecy of evil Avas verified, and the pro- 
phet AA*as exalted and rewarded. Deeply implicated as 
he was said to be in the plot — a traitor first to the 
English, and then to his own people — his name be- 
came an ofibnce and an abomination to the Army, 
and the favour shoAvn to him a source of the bitterest 
resentment. “The disposition of the gentlemen of 
the Companj^’s serAUce,” they said, “ and the nature 
of their government, make a thief happy, and an 
honest man afflicted.”^’' 

On the 10th of July the mine suddenly exploded, yellore, 

-r IIP 1 ,1 j T JalylOjlSOo, 

It was remembered afterwards that on the preceding 

afternoon an unusual number of people had passed 
into the Fort, some mounted and some on foot, 
seemingly on no especial business ; aU Avith an inso- 
lent, braggart air, laughing and rollicking, making 
mimic battle amons themselves, and otherAvise ex- 
pressing a general expectancy of something coming. 

It was remembered, too, that on that eA'ening there 
had been more than the common tendency of the 
times to speak abusively of the English. The Adjutant 
of a Sepoy regiment had been called, to his face, 
by the Ablest term of reproach contained in the lan- 
fTuasre of the countrv.f But it has been doubted 
whether the day and hour of the outburst were those 
fixed for the development of the plot. The con- 

* From a paper in Hindostanee, dar. The same AlnstsphaBep-jSepor, 
iransmilted to Adjufant-Gensral Ag- was the man who gave the signal for 
new from the Hyderabad Subsidiary revolt to the people at A'cRore, and 
Force: "In the aSdr at Vellore,” this is the man whom the Gompanj 
said the Sepoys, “ when the mutiny iiave distinguished by their favour.’'' 

Orst commenced, it was on aceount j Unhappily it is one of the first 
of Mustapba Beg; and the gen'.le- words which the Fagiishman in 
men of the Company’s Govenruent India learns to speak, and by which 
have bestowed upon him a reward of many young oEicers, when, displeased, 
two thousand pagodas from the pnh- habiitmlly call their native aervanfs. 
lictreasuiT, vtirh the rank of Soaba;;- 
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180G. spirators, it is said, 'were not ripe for action. Two or 
tliree daj^s later, the first blow was to have been 
struck, but that a Jemadar, inflamed with strong- 
drink, could not control the passionate haste within , 
him, and be precipitated the collision which it was the 
policy of his iiarty to defer.* Numbers thus suddenly 
roused to action ivere unprepared to play their parts ; 
and letters which had been written to disaflected 
polygars and others in Mysore had not yet been de- 
spatched. It was confidently believed that in a few 
da5^s ten thousand faithful adherents of the House of 
Hyder would rally round the standard of the Mussul- 
man Princes. All that was required of the 'Sepoys 
was, that they should hold Vellore for a week. At 
the end of that time it was believed that the whole 
country would be in the hands of the insurgents. 

The European garrison of Vellore, at this time. 

Ills Majesty’s consisted only of four companies of a Line regiment. 

COtii. suddenly, in the dead of the night, on all who 

miglit happen to be on guard, to overpower them b}^ 
numbers, and then to murder the rest in their beds, 
was apparently an easy task. Two hours after mid- 
night the work commenced. The sentries were shot 
down. The soldiers on main guard were killed as 
they lay on their cots, and the white men in the 


* 111 Uio private correspondence 
of the time, it is slated that tlic day 
fixed for the outbreak was the IttU. 
It appeared, however, in tlie evi- 
dence of the first Committee of In- 
quiry assembled at Vellore, tliat it 
w.as agreed that the first blow should 
be struck fifteen days after the 
Jlysmc standard, prepared in the 
Palace, was ready to lie hoisted, and 
iliat thirteen days had then passed. 
The story of the drunken Jemadar 
appears in }iladras Secret Letter, 
Sept. 30, ISOG. It happened, too, 
lliat the European officer coinmanip 


ing the native guard fell sick, that 
the Soubahdar was also indisposed, 
and that Jemadar Cossim Khan, one 
of the most active of the mutineer?, 
was eager to go the grand rounds ; 
and it is possible that this accident 
helped to precipitate the crisis. On 
the other hand, it is to be observed 
that Major Armstrong, who had been 
absent from Vellore, and who re- 
turned on the night of the lOtli, was 
warned by people outside the Fort 
not to cuter, as something was about 
to happen, 
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h<’>jntnl u'rr-.' ruilil* ,"lv lnii**) 5 i'ro(]. 'Dicn' Nvn< then isrn',. 
n .‘■cvnc ‘-r nn<'X;nu|'h il t’'*nrns\(>n. Kon-r<l iVnni their 
hetK hy tlu' ^•nun^l of hrinLT in tiie F('rt, 

tiu' i'hiL’ii^ii o‘,ru',T« wont nut learn the. eau^e nf the 
eenunii'tien. ran! many of th'-in were ."Ijot down hy iliu 
nmtiiu . r.-; in tin- lir.-t le-wildennent of Mirprise. 'riic 
tv.'o Senior oSTjeen< tif the earri.'-on were nnume the 
rn>t wljo frlh (hi the threshoM of his Imuse. Fan- 
ctnn ;. wlio eonnnamled (lie yarn>on. was warned, for 
tlear lifeV sake. n<>; t<i eome «tnt. Imt answerinjr with 
th<- I'hiL'Hshnian's iavuiirite lorinnli! of “ Never mind,’’ 
he ina’le ihr ;iie Main tinard, and wa-^ shot with tlie 
’* I'all ini’ ell hi^ lips. ( M' the .<.urviviir.> twi'i or 
three made their v.aiy to the harrae.ks, and toe]; com- 
mand ot’ sneli of the Fnropeans a'- liad I'seaped tlie 
first mnialeroie- on^hnieht ul'the Sepoys. Ihit it was 
little that the most de>p>erate resolution <'onld do in 
thi" extnanity to stetn the eontimially inevcasing tide 
of fur'ain*' hostilitv whieh threatened to overwhelm 
them. It was no im-r<- military revolt. 'I'lie inmate.s 
of the Falaee. Were rr.itenii^inp: with tin: Sepoys. From 
the apartment-' of tlu* l^rinee- went I'ortli food to re- 
fresh the Weary bodies of the insurirents, tind va.sf 


ja-umises to .stiuudat*' and snslain the energies of their 
minds, (hie of the Frinees. the third svm 'fij^jino, ^rmrc^^Inir 
jiersonally em.'ourayetl the iead»*rs of tlu* revolt. With 
hi- own liamU he eave them the .Menitieaiit hhelahnut. 

With his own lijis he jnvielaimed the rewards to he 
lavisiied njKjii the restorers tif the Mahomcdaii dynasty. 

And iVom his apartments a eoulideutial servant was 


.‘^een to Ijriiiy tlu* lieer-.-lriped .standard of .Mysore, 
which, iimidst vociferous e.ries of “ Dheeu ! Dhceu I” 


was hoisted above the walls of the Palace. But the 
family of tlie Sultaii were .soon forgotten. There was 
no eomljination to aid their escape. The Sepoys at 
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1806 . first gave tliemselves uj) to the vrork of massacre. The 
people from the Palace, following in their wake, 
gorged themselves with the plunder of the white men, 
and aided the mutineers without sharing their danger. 
After a time the Sepoys betook themselves also to 
plunder,- and the common object was forgotten under 
the excitement of personal greed. The white women 
in the Fort were spared. The tender mercies of the 
wicked, with a refined cruelty, preserved them for a 
worse fate than death. The people from the Palace 
told the Sepo3^s not to kill them, as all the English 
would be destroyed, and the Moormen might then 
take them for wives. 

But whilst these- terrible scenes were being en- 
acted, and the sons of Tippoo were swelling with 
the proud certainty of seeing the rule of the Sultan 
again established in Mysore, retribution swift and 
Mnjor Coats, certain was overtaking the enterprise. An ofdcer of 
the English regiment, who happened to be on duty 
outside the Fort, heard the firing,- thoroughly appre- 
hended the crisis, and, through the darkness of the 
early morning, made his way to Arcot, to carry 
thither the tidings of insurrection, and to summon 
succours to the aid of the imperilled garrison. There 
The loiii was a regiment of British Dragoons at Arcot, under 
Dragoons. .j.pg command of Colonel GiUespie,. By seven o’clock 
Coats had told his stoiy. Fifteen minutes afterwards, 
Gillespie, with a squadron of liis regiment, was on his 
way to Vellore. The rest were saddling and mount- 
ing; the galloper-guns were being horsed and lim- 
bered; and a squadron of Hative Cavalry was re- 
sponding to the trumpet-call with as much alacrity 

■ ® Tlic massacre included fourteen r.al officers and men rrounded, some 
officers and ninety - nine soldiers of llie latter mortally, 
killed. There rrerc, moreover, sevc- 
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as the British Dmiioons. The savino; virtues of 
promptitude and preparation were never more con- 
spicuously manifested. A little vacillation, a little 
hlunderiurr. a little delay, the result of nothing being 
ready when wanted, and all might have been lost, 
hiever had the sage precept of Ityder Ali, that the 
English should keep their white soldiers like hunting- 
leopards in cages, and slip them suddenly and fiercely 
at the cnem)', been wrought into practice with more 
terrible cflect, than now against the followers and 
supporters of his descendants. 

Once under the walls of Vellore, Gillespie was 
eaa:er to make his way into the Fort, that he might 
rail}' the remnant of the European garrison and 
secure the safe admission of his men. The outer 
gates were open, but the last was closed, and in pos- 
session of the cneln 3 ^ There was no hope of forcing 
it without the aid of the guns. But these were now 
rapidly approaching. There were good officers with 
the relieving force, to whom the conduct of external 
operations might be safely entrusted; and Gillespie 
longed to find himself with the people wiiom he had 
come to save. So, wiiilst preparations w*ere being 
made for the attack, he determined to ascend alone 
the walls of the Fort. In default of ladders, the men 
of the G9th let down a rope, and, amidst the shouts 
of the delighted Europeans, he was drawni up, un- 
hurt, to the crest of the ramparts, and took command 
of the siuwivors of the unhappy force. Quicldy 
forming at- the word of command, they came down 
eagerly to the charge, and, cheered by the w^elcome 
sound of the guns, which were now clamouring for 
admission, and not to be denied, they kept the muti- 
neers at a distance till the gates were forced; and 
then the cavalry streamed in, and ^ictory was easy. 


1800. 
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ISOv. The rclribntioD Avas Icrriblc, and just. Hundreds fell 
beneath the sabres of the Dragoons and of the native 
horsemen, who cinnlatcd the ardour of theii* Euro])ean 
comrades. I hmdreds escaped over the walls ol' the 
Eort, or threw down their arms and cried for mercy. 
But the excited troopers, Avho had seen Tippoo’s 
tiger-standard floating over the citadel of .Vellore, 
could not, after that hot morning-ride, believe that 
thc}’’ had done their work until tlicy had destroyed 
the “ cubs.” They were eager to be led into the 
Palace, and there to inflict condign punishment on 
those Avhom they believed to be the real instigators 
of the butchery of their countrymen. For a moment 
there Avas a doubt in Gillespie’s mind ; but an appeal 
from Colonel klarriott, in Avhosc charge Avas the 
Mysore family, removed it; and he put forth a re- 
straining hand. He Avould not soil his victory Avitli 
any cruel reprisals. The members of Tippoo’s flunily 
Avere noAv at his mere}’’, and the mercy Avhicli he 
shoAved them Avas that Avhich the Christian soldier 
delights to rain doAvn upon the fallen and the help- 
less.-'' 

* For all llie fads ^iven iu llic llmt Major Coats, who was bearer of 
text, I have the authority of a mass the news, was outside (he Fort at the 
of official, semi-official, and private time of the outbreak. It is very 
contemporary correspondence, which generally stated, too, that when 
I have very carefully collated. In Gillespie wished to enter the Fort in 
doing so, 1 have been compelled to advance of his men, as tbcrc were no 
reject some personal incidents which ladders and no ropes, the survivors 
, have hitherto generally formed part of the G9tli fastened their bolts to- 

oF the narrative of the "Massacre gclhcr, and thus drew him up the 
of Vellore,” but which, however walls. But I have before me two 
serviceable they may be for purjioscs letters, signed “ E.. Gillespie,” which 
of effective historical writing, arc, I stale that he was drawn np by a 
am sorry to say, at best apocryphal, rope. Among the fictitious inci- 
Ifc has been said that the officer who dents of the' mutiny may bo men- 
carried the tidings to Arcot escaped tioned the whole of the stories which 
through a sally-port, and swam the tell of the foul murder of Englisli 
ditch of the Fort so famous for the women, and tlic braining of little 
number and size of its alligators, children before their mothers’ eyes. 
Sober official correspondence states 
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But the storm had not expended itself in this tierce ISOG. 
convulsion. Taught l\y so stern a lesson, the Go- 
vernment resolved that “ all orders which mi^ht be 
liable to the objection of affecting the usages of the 
troops,” should be abandoned. But the obnoxious 
hats might have been burnt before the eyes of the 
troops, and the caste-marks and car-rings restored on 
parade, in the presence of the Governor^ the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, and all the magnates of the land; 
and still a return to quietude and contentment might 
have been ‘far distant. Individual causes of anser 
and bitterness mio-ht be removed, but still there would 
remain, together with the mistrust tliey had engen- 
dered, all the vague anxieties on the one side, and the 
indefinite expectations on the other, which designing 
men had excited in the minds of the soldierjv’-' Re- 
bellion had been crushed for a time at its Head- 
Quarters. The British flag floated again over Vel- 
lore ; but there were other strong posts, which it had 
been intended to seize, and eftbrts might yet be made 
to establish revolt in other parts of the Southern 
Peninsula. 

iSor was it only in j\Iysore and the Carnatic that Hyderalaa. 
the spirit of disaffection was rife. In the Deccan, 
also, it was manifesting itself in a manner which, for 
a Avhile, created serious alarm. At Hyderabad, the 
capital of the Nizam’s dominions, there was a high 

* “ The subversion of tlic British unaccountable impression has been 
lMn])irc in India by foreign invasion made upon the Sepoys, which has 
and domestic revolt, seems to have been fomented by prophecies and 
been the common theme of discourse predictions inducing a belief that 
.all over the country, and opinions wonderful changes are about to take 
have generally ])rev,ailcd that such a place, and that the Europeans are to 
revolution was neither an enterprise be expelled from India.” — Genera! 
of great difficulty, nor that the ac- Hay MacdoicaU. Nnndydroog, Oct, 
complishment of it was far distant. 31. MS. Corrceyondence, 

A most extraordinary and 
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ISOO; tide of excitement. It was apprehended that the 
native troops of the Subsidiary Force, encouraged 
and aided by some of the chief people of this Maho- 
medan State, if not by the Nizam himself, would 
break out into revolt. They were wrought upon by 
nearly the same influences as had destroyed the 
‘ loyalty of the troops in Mysore, with some peculiar 

aggraYatiotis of their own. A new commanding 
Colonel Mon- officer had recently been placed over them — a smart 
tiesor. disciplinarian of the most approved European pattern. 

They had been worried and alarmed before his ar- 
rival. Montresor’s appearance soon made matters 
worse. Knowing little or nothing of the habits and 
feelings of the • people of the country, he enforced 
the new orders Avith more than common strictness, 
and supplemented them with some obnoxious regula- 
tions of his own. An order had been issued just 
before his arrival forbidding the Se25oy to leave his 
Guard and to divest himself of his uniform during 
" his jicriod of duty; and now the new English com- 
mandant 2 )rohibited the beating of taum-taums in the 
bazaars. It was not seen that these j)rohibitions were, 
in eflect, orders that the Hindoo Sepoy should take no 
sustenance on duty, and that there should be no mar- 
riage and no funeral processions. A¥hen the disco- 
very was made, the new local regulations were re- 
scinded; but it was not jipssible to rescind the- mis- 
chief that was done. There was a profound convic- 
tion among the Sejioys that it was the intention of 
the English to destroy their caste, to break down 
their religion, and forcibly to convert them to Chris- 
tianity. And all through tlie long straggling lines of 
H 3 -derabad there was a continual buzz of alarm, and 
the Sepoys were asking each other if they had heard 
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liow the English General, Wemyss Sahib, at Colombo, 
had inarched his native soldiers to Church.^ 

That the feeling of mingled fear and resentment, 
vdiich had taken possession of the minds of the sol- 
diery, was much fomented by emissaries from the 
city of Hyderabad, is not to be doubted. Many lead- 
ing men, discontented and desperate, at all times 
prone to intrigue and ripe for rebellion, looked 
eagerly for a crisis out of which might have come 
some profit to themselves. It is probable that they 
were in communication with dependents of the House 
of Tippoo. It is certain that they fostered the re- 
sentments and stimulated the ambition of the native 
officers, and that a programme of action had been 
agreed upon, of which murder and massacre were the 
prelude.f But hajipily the Hizam and his minister, 
Meer Alluin — the one in word, the other in spirit — 
were true to the English alliance. TVisely, in that 
conjuncture, did Sydenham confide all his troubles 
to them. It is a sad necessity to be compelled to 
communicate to a native Prince the belief of the 
English Government that their troops are not to be 
trusted. But concealment in such a case is impos- 
sible, and any attempt to disguise the truth helps 


* “It is astonisHng lio~ strorg 
tmd liOTT general tlie impress:o:i 
of a systematic design to enforce ri.r 
conversion of tlie Sspcys to Giris- 
tianity. Tke men here hsrrc. zzc. 
talked of the late arrrTs: c: snm 
clergymen from Ecshri. czi cc zls 
story of General 

the Sepovs to cliirci: cr Crlrn rc.~— 
Captain Thor.ct Spa;r:iza: 
at Epicrala’T) i'. JL-. EL: '.xr: 

July 27, IS'33. 2IS. C:TTi::z':riu:zs:. 

t Captain Syc ---'--^- —r.- ziinrl 
from the best r-^ — — 
obtain at HjdnrLraf. fr ancfiansd 
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ISOG. others to exaggerate and to distort it. The Nizam 
hncY' all that had been going on, perhaps before the 
British Resident had even a suspicion of it. Eager 
for his support, and -willing to raise the standard of 
revolt in his name, the conspirators had conveyed to 
him a written paper signifying their wishes. He dic[ 
not answer it. He did not give it to the Resident. 
He simply waited and did nothing. It was not in 
tlie nature of the man to do more. He knew the 
power of the English; but he secretly hated them, 
and naturall}' shrank from opposing or betraying a 
cause -which apjjcaled to him in the name of his reli- 
gion. Perhaps it is hardl}’’ fair to expect from a 
native Prince, under such conflicting circumstances, 
more than this negative su2)port. 

The feeling among the native troops was so strong, 
the danger appeared to be so imminent, that Mon- 
tresor was besought by some old Sepoy officers not 
to enforce the obnoxious regulations. But he replied 
that he had been selected for that especial command 
as a fitting agent for their enforcement, and how could 
he tin’ll his back ujion his duty ? But when tidings 
of the massacre at Vellore reached Hyderabad, he 
.saw at once that concession must be made to the jire- 
judiccs of the Sepo}’, and the orders were revoked in 
lulj 22, isoG. anticipation of instructions from the Jladras Govern- 
ment. Still the troops were not satisfied. Having 
gained one victory the}" determined to attempt all- 
ot licr. So tliey fell back upon the old grievance of 
the leather stock, and the men of some of the batta- 
lions, encouraged bj’ tlieir native oflicers, wei’e seen 
disencumbering tliemselves of this article of tlicir 
uniform on parade, and casting it contemptuously on 
the ground. A display of vigour at the right time 
crushed the mutiny ere it was matured. On the 
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14tli of August, the troops at Hyderabad -were or- ISOG. 
dered under arms. The English regiment "was H.M.’s 33rd 
posted near the park of artillciy, and the cavalry 
Avere di’awn up en j)otence on both flanks. Then four 
Soubahdars of Native Infantiy, avIio were believed to 
be the ringleaders in the mutinous movement, were 
called to the front and inarched off under a guard of 
thirty Europeans and a compan}^ of Sepoys. Under 
this escort the}’’ were sent to Masulipatam. This 
movement had the best possible effect both in the 
cantonment and the cit5^ Mutiii}’- was awe-struck ; 
sedition was paralysed ; conciliatory explanations 
and addresses, which had before failed, were now 
crowned with success, and earl}’’ in the following 
month Sydenham wrote from Hyderabad that every- 
thing was “ perfectly tranquil, both in the city and 
the cantonments.” “ The Sepoys,” it added, “ ap- 
pear cheerful and contented, and tlie Government 
goes on with considerable vigour and regularity.” 

But ere Ions; the anxieties of the Government 
again turned towards the old quarter. It was clear 
that, in the former domains of the Sultan, the fire, 
though suppressed for a time, had not been extin- 
guished. At Nundydroog, in the heart of the Nundydroog. 
]\Iysore territory, there had been s}nnptoms of un- 
easiness from the commencement of the year. The 
native troops were few ; but the fortress, built upon 
a high scarped rock, was one of uncommon strength, 
and, well defended, might have defied attack. In 
itself, therefore, a coveted possession for the rebel 
force, it was rendered doubly important by its 
position. For it was vithin a night’s march of 
the great station of Bangalore, and the mutineers 
from that post ivould have flocked to it as a 
raUpng-point -and a stronghold, admirably suited 
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180 G. for the Head-Qunrtcrs of Rebellion The influences, 
therefore, of -wliicli I have spoken — the fakeers, the 
conjurors, the puppet-showmen, the propagators of 
strange prophecies — were more than commonly opera- 
tive m that direction, and had success attended the 
first outbreak at Vellore, tlie Nundydroog garrison 
would then have turned upon their oflicers, hoisted 
the rebel flag on the walls of the Fort, and displayed 
signals which might have been seen at Bangalore. 
But a season of suspended activity naturally followed 
this failure ; and it was not unlil the month of Oc- 
tober that the}’' ventured to rcsoh'e on any open 
demonstration. Then the Mahomedan and Hindoo 
Sepoys feasted together, bound themselves by solemn 
engagements to act as brethren in a common cause, 
and swore that they would rise against and massacre 
their English oflicers. 

>ctoberl8, fiiQ (Jay and the hour of the butchery were fixed. 

The native soldiery had quietly sent their families out 
of tlie Fort, and otherwise prepared for the struggle.f 
Tavo hours before midnight on the 18th of October 
the Sepoys ivere to have rushed upon their English 
officers, and not left a vdiite man liAung in the place. 

ipt.Baynes. But about eight o’clock on that evening an English 
officer galloped up to the house of the Commandant 
Ouppage, and told him that no time was to bo lost ; 
that the Sepoys ivere on the point of rising, and that 


Mark Wilks wrote to Barry 
Close, with reference to this raovc- 
ineiit at Nundydroog: “I do not 
know what to make of all tliis; men. 
who had any great combination in 
Tiew could scarcely have any design 
to act on so small a scale.” But 
Barry Close, takin/r a more compre- 
hensive view,' replied : “ The great 
object of the Insurgents at Vellore 
seems, to have been to secure to 


themselves a strong post on which 
to assemble in force. Cuppage’s 
garrison, though small, may have 
had it in view to seize on iNundy- 
droog. Possessed of this strong post, 
the conspirators would have probably *■ 
assembled upon it in force, and pro- 
ceeded to act against us openly.” — 
MS. Correspondence. 

f Colonel Cuppage to Barry Close. 

— MS. Correspondence. 
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means of safety must at once be sought. Scarce had 1806 . 
the story been told, when an old and distmguished 
native officer came breathless with the same intelli- 
gence. There was no room for doubt ; , no time for 
delay. An express, calling for reinforcements, was 
despatched to Bangalore; and the officers, selecting 
one of their houses in the Pagoda-square, which 
seemed best adapted to purposes of defence, took post 
together and waited the issue. The night passed 
vdthout an attack ; and on the morrow afternoon 
safety came in the shape of a squadron of Dragoons 
from Bangalore. Colonel Davis had received the 
tidings soon after daybreak, and by three o’clock his 
troopers were clattering into Nundydroog. 

November came, and with it came new troubles. PallamcotialL • 
Far dovm the coast, not many leagues removed from 
the southernmost part of the Peninsula, lies the station 
of Pallamcottah. There Major Welsh, with six Euro- 
pean officers under him, commanded a Sepoy battalion, 
in which many relatives of the mutineers cut up at 
Vellore were brooding over their loss of kindred. 

Towards the end of the third week of the month, it 
was believed that the Mahoinedan Sepoys were about 
to rise and to massaere all the Europeans in the place. 

The story ran that, rejecting with contempt the idea 
of banding themselves with the Hindoos, they had 
met at a mosque and concerted their murderous plans. 

Some buildings were to be fired in the cantonment to 
draw the English officers from their homes. In the 
confusion, the whole were to be slain, the Fort was to 
be seized, and the rebel flag hoisted on the ramparts. 

' Scenting the plot, a Malabar-man went to the mosque 
in disguise, and carried tidings of it to the English 
Commandant. The danger appeared to be imminent, 
and Welsh at once took his measures to avert it 
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180 G. Whatever may liave been the jiidgincnt and discretion 
of the man, his courage and delcrinination •were 
conspicuous; and liis comrades -were of the same 
temper. Assuming the bold, intrepid front, -which 
has so often been known to overawe multitudes, this 
little handful of undaunted Englishmen seized and 
confined thirteen native ofiicers, and turned ^i^■e 
hundred Mussulman Scpo5-s out of tlie Fort. That 
they were able to accomplish this, even with the sup- 
port of the Hindoos, was declared to be a proof that 
no desperate measures had really been designed. But 
the premature explosion of a plot of this kind alwaA's 
creates a panic. In a state of fear and surprise, men 
arc not capable of reasoning. There is a A^agnc im- 
pression that boldness presages power ; that there is 
something behind the imposing front. A single man 
has ere noAV routed a whole garrison. I am not sure, 
therefore, that there Avas no danger, because it Avas so 
easil}’’ trodden out. 

Two days afterwards Colonel Dj'ce, who com- 
manded the district of Tinnivell}’^, thrcAV himself 
into Pallamcottah ; assembled the Hindoo troops ; 
told them that he had come there to maintain the 
authority of the Company, or to die in the defence of 
the colours AAdiich he had SAVorn to protect. He then 
called upon those AAdio AA^ere of the same mind to ap- 
proach the British flag for the same purpose, but if 
not, to depart in peace. They AAmnt up and took the . 
oath to a man, presented arras to the colours, gaA^’e 
three unbidden cheers in earnest of their unshaken 
loyalty, and fell in as on a muster-parade. 

On the first appearance of danger, Welsh had 
despatched a letter by a country-boat to Ceylon, call- 
ing for European troop.s, and the call Av^as responded 
to AAdth an alacrity beyond all praise. But so effeg- 
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tual wore (lie inca?urop whicli had been already 
adopted, or .=o little, of ival danger had there been, 
that, when the Pnecour wliieh had been sent for 
arrived from Trichinopoly, the alarm had pas.?cd, 
and the work was done. 

Told as 1 leave told this story — a simple recital of 
facts, as written down in eontemporaiy correspondence 
— it would aji])ear to afl’ord an instructive exainjilc of 
tlie virtue of promjuimde and vigour. But this is not 
the only lesson to 1)C learnt from it. It is more in- 
structive still to note tliat. ^Mnjor Welsh was severely 
condemned as an alarmist, the tendency of whose 
])reci])itatc action was to destroy confidence and to 
create irritation. Another ofllcer,’" wlio, apprehend- 
ing danger, had disarmed his regiment as a precau- 
tion, was denounced with still greater vehemcncc.f 
Apjirehensions of this kind were dcscril)ed as “dis- 
graceful and groundless panics and political ofiicers 
chuckled to think tliat it was proj)Osed at Madras to 
remove from their commands and to bring to Coiirts- 
j\rartial the ofiicers who had considered it their duty 
not to wait to be attacked.^ With these lessons before 


^ Licutcnnnt-Coloiirl Grnnt. 
f I find tliis fact rt’cordfd in the 
corrc.'ijioiidciicc of the day with tlirce 
noic.s of exclamation : “ With repmid 
to Colonel Grant,” wrote Jilajor 
AVilks from Mysore, “ it appears 
Unit lie disarmed Ids Iroons simnly 
ns a mc.asurcof precaution! ! 1 AVlic- 
thcr we arc in danger from our own 
misconduct, or from wor.sc causes, 
the danger is great. . . . I conclude 
that Chalmers will be sent to super- 
sede Grant, and A'’csey to Pallamcot- 
tah, and my best liopc is that there 
will be found sunicicnl grounds for 
turning Welsh and Grant out of the 
service, but this will not restore the 
confidence of the Sepoys.” — M.S. 
Cormpondencx. Grant’s conduct was 
(It once repudiated in a general order. 


and he .and AVelsli ordered for Court- 
Martial. Both were honourably ac- 
quitted. 

J Many years after the occurrcnct 
of tliese events, Major, then Colonel 
AVclsb, published two volumes of 
Military llcminisccnces. Turning to 
these for some account of the alfair 
.at Pallamcottah, I w.as disappointed 
to find only the following scanty 
notice of it: "Towards the end of 
the yc.ar an event took place, which, 
although injurious to my own pros- 
pects and fortune, under the signal 
blessing of Providence terminated 
fortunately. Time has now spread 
his oblivious wings over the whole 
occurrence, and I will not attempt 
to remove the veil.” 


ISOG 
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Wallaialia- 

bad. 


us, "SYe cannot wonder that men, in such conjunctures, 
should hesitate to strilce the blow which any one may 
declare uncalled-for, and the wisdom of which no one 
can prove — should pause to consider whether they are 
more likely to develop the evil by an assertion of 
strength, or to encourage its growth by the feebleness 
of inaction.*' 

But it Avas plain that, Avhatsoever might be the Avisest 
course in such a conjuncture, the Government of Lord 
William Bentinck Avas all in favour of the milder and 
more sedative mode of treatment. In remarkable 
contrast to the manner in Avhich the symptoms of 
coming mutiny were grappled Avith at Pallamcottah 
stands the story of Wallajahabad. Some of the'earliest 
signs of disatfection, on the score of the turban, had 
manifested themselves at that place; and Gillespie, 
with his dragoons, had been despatched thither at 
the end of J uly, not without a murmur of discontent 
at the thought of his “poor hard-worked feUoAA’-s” 
being sent to counteract Avhat appeared to him a 
doubtful danger. It was believed, howeveiy that 
the uneasiness had passed aAvay, and for some 
months there had been apparent tranquillitjT-, But 
in November the alarm began to revive; and a 


* The difficulties of the English 
officer at tliat time were thus de- 
scribed by a contemporary writer, in 
a passage which I have chanced upon 
since the above was written : “ The 
massacre at Vellore bad naturally 
created a great degree of mistrust 
between the European officers and 
the Sepoys throughout the Army ; 
and the indecision of measures at 
Head-Quarters seemed further to 
strengthen this mistrust. If ah 
olfiecr took no precautionary mea- 
sures on receiving information of an 
intended plot, he was liable to the 


severest censure, as well as respon- 
sible for his own and the lives of his 
European officers. On the contrary, 
if he took precautionary measures 
he was accused of creating unneces- 
sary distrust ; and equally censured 
for being premature and not allow- 
ing the mutiny to ffo on tiU satis- 
factorily proved, when it would have 
been too late to prevent.” — Slric- 
tiires on the present Government of 
India, §-c. In a Letter from an Offieer 
resident on the spot. Trichinonolv, 
im-, London, im. 
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detailed statement of various indications of a coming 1800. 
outbreak, drawn up by Major Hazlewood, was sent to 
the authorities. On the morning of the 2nd of De- 
cember the members of the Madras Government met 
in Council. Hazlewood’s statement was laid before 
them and gravely discussed; but "with no definite 
result. The Council broke up without a decision, but 
onl}’ to meet again, refreshed b}’' the sea-breeze and 
the evening ride. Then it was resolved that a discreet 
officer, in the confidence of Government) should be 
sent to WaUajahabad to inquire into and report on 
the state of afihirs ; and on the same evening Colonel 
]\Imiro, the Quartermaster-General, received his in- 
structions, and prepared to depart. The event ap- 
peared to justify this cautious line of action ; but 
one shudders to think what might have happened at 
TV'allajahabad whilst Government were dehberating 
over wi'itten statements of danger, and drafting in- 
structions for a Stafi-officer in the Council-Chamber 
of jMadras. 

Six months had now passed since the Madras Go- Dec., ISOG. 
vernment had been made acquainted with the state 
of feeling in the Native Army, and understood that a 
vague apprehension of the destruction of caste and of 
“forcible conversion to Christianity” had been one 
of the chief causes of the prevailing disquietude. 

The obnoxious regulations had been abandoned, but 
this was a concession obviously extorted from fear ; 
and notliing had yet been done to reassure the 
minds of the soldiery by a kindly paternal address 
to them from the fountain-head of the local Govern- 
ment. But at last Bentinck and his coUeamies 
awoke to a sense of the plain and palpable duty 
which lay before them ; and at this Council of the 
2nd of December a Proclamation was agreed upon. 
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1806 . axid on tlie follo'wiiig day issued, wliicli, translated 
into tlie Hindostance, the Taniul, and Telegoo dia- 
lects, was sent to every native battalion in the Army, 
^Yitb orders to commanding otlicers to mabe its con- 
tents knovm to every native officer and Sepoy under 
tbeir command. After adverting to the extraordinary 
agitation that bad for some time prevailed in tbe 
Coast Army, and tbe reports spread for malicious 
purposes, by persons of e^dl intention, that it was tbe 
design of tbe British Government to convert tbe 
troops by forcible means to Cbristianity, tbe Procla- 
mation proceeded to declare that tbe constant kind- 
ness and liberality at all times sbomi to tbe Sepo)' 
should conAunce him of tbe happiness of bis situation, 
“ greater than what tbe troops of any other part of 
the world enjoy,” and induce him to return to tbe 
good conduct for which be bad been distinguished in 
tbe days of Lavwence and Coote, and “ other re- 
nowned heroes.” If they would not, they would 
learn that tbe British Government “ is not less pre- 
pared to punish tbe guilt}" than to protect and dis- 
tinguish those who are deserving of its favour.” But 
this was something more than tbe truth. The Britisli 
Government did not show itself, in this conjuncture, 
to be “prepared to punish the guilty” in a manner 
' proportionate to tbe measure of then' offences. Lord 
William Bentinek and bis Councillors were all for 
clemency. Sir John Cradock counselled tbe adoption 
of more Yugorous punitory measures, and tbe Supreme 
Government were disposed to support- tbe military 
chief. Something of a compromise then ensued, the 
result of which was a very moderate instalment of the 
retribution which was justly due. A few only of the 
most guilty of tbe murderers were executed ; whilst 
Qtbers, clearly convicted of taking part m the sangub 
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jiary revolt, were merely dismissed (lie service. And isco. 
if it Inul not been for (be overrulimr nutboritv of the 
(lovermnent n( Calcutta — (bat is, of Sir George 
Harlow, with Mr. Edmoiistonc at liis elbow*^ — the 
mnnber.s of the assassin-battalions would not have 
btaai erased from the Arm}' List. But penal measures 
did not end here. The higher tribunals of theiroine 
Government condemned the chief authoritias of 
Madras, and, justly or unjustly, the Governor, the 
Commander-in-Chief, and the Adjutant-General, were 
summarily removed from otlice. 

Tile mutinv died out with the old year; the active 1S07. 
daiieer was passed: but it left behind it a flood 

» 1 ^ C311SCS Ol I 

td' bitter eontroversy which did not readily subside. Kcroli. 
What was the cause of (he revolt? Who.?e fault was 
it? Was it a mere niilitary mutiny, the growth of 
internal irritation, or was it a political movement 
fonieiited by agitator.-; from without? The contro- 
versialists on both sides were partly wrong and partly 
right — wrong in their denials, right in their assertions. 

It is diflieult in such a c^ise to put together in proper 
secpieuee all the links of a great chain of events ter- 
minating even in an incident of yesterday, so little do 
we know of what is stirring in the occult heart of 
native society. After :i lapse of half a century it is 
impossible. There is often in the Siimiltaneous, the 
Coincidental, an ajjjiarcnt nnifonnity of tendency, 
which simulates design, but which, so far as human 
agency is concerned, is wholl}’ fortuitous. AYe see 


'' M.-iiiv yc.nrs aftorw.nrds, Sir 
GcnriTC I5:irIo«- p-.-iccfully ncknow- 
Iccljr.-ii the vjilunlilc nsiibtaiice which, 
ill this coiijuiiclure, Mr. Ktimoiisloiie 
litui rcnileiL-d to him, Kayiii" lli:it Ins 
“unslnikcii firmness and resolution 
ill times of inlt-nial dilTiciilty and 
d:ni"cr” were “ .si^jnally displayed 
on the discovery of the* conspiracy 


formed at Vellore.” “Ilis wise and 
ste.ady counsel,” added Barlow, ” af- 
forded me im])orlaiitnid and support 
in carryiii" into ctrect the measures 
iieccss.-iry for couiiterncliiig the im- 
pressions made by that, '.alarming 
event, which tlire.ateiicd the most 
serious consequences to the security 
of our power.” — MS. Dbeumenis. 
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1S07. this in the commonest concerns of life. We sec it 
in events aifecting mightily the destinies of empires. 
Under a pressure of concurrent annoyances and 
vexations, men often cry out that there is a con- 
spiracy against them, and the historical inquirer 
often sees a conspirac}’’ when in reality there is only 
a coincidence. A great disaster, like the massacre at 
Yellore, acts like iodine upon hidden writings in rice- 
water. Suddenly is proclaimed to us in all its signifi- 
cance what has long been written down on the page 
— of the Past, hut Avhich, for want of the revealing agent, 
has hitherto lain illegibly before us. Doubtless, 
many hidden things were disclosed to us at this time ; 
but whether they were peculiar to the crisis or of a 
normal character, at any period discernible, had we 
taken proper steps to develop them, was matter of 
grave dispute. The political officers, headed by ^lark 
Wilks, the historian of Southern India, Avho was then 
representing British interests in ]\Iysore, laughed to 
scorn the discoveries of the mihtary officers, and 
said that the things which they spoke of as so por- 
tentous were in reality only phenomena of every-day 
appearance, familiar to men acquainted with the feel- 
ings and habits of the people. He derided all that 
had been said about seditious conversations in the 
Bazaars and the Lines, the vild prophecies and mys- 
terious hints of wandering Fakeers, and the sugges- 
tive devices of the puppet-shows. There was nothing 
in all this, he contended, of an exceptional character, 
to be regarded as the harbingers of mutin}'- and mas- 
sacre. And his arguments culminated in the chuclding 
assertion that the military authorities had discovered 

* There were two subjects whicli of the 3?rencb over the English, the 
the KootpooUec - IFallahs extremely one intended to excite hatred, the 
delighted to illustrate — the degrada- other contempt, in the minds of the 
tion of the 'Mogul, aud the victories spectators. 
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a cabalistic document of a most treasonable character, 
Avhicb appeared to their excited imaginations to be a 
plan for partitioning the territory to bo m’csted from 
the English, but ^vluch, in reality, was nothing more 
portentous than the scribblement of the Dervish Bazee, 
or “ro3'al game of goose,” 

With equal confidence on the other hand, the mili- 
tary authorities protested that the new regulations 
had nothing to do with the mutiii}' — tliat it was alto- 
gether a political movement. Tlie new cap, thc)’^ 
said, had been accepted and worn by the Sepoys. 
Three representative men, types of the principal na- 
tionalities composing the Coast Army, had signified 
their satisfaction with the new head-dress, and one or 
two regiments cn masse had been paraded in it with- 
out a murmur. The fact, thc}’^ alleged, was that the 
movement had emanated solely from the deposed 
famil}' of Tippoo Sultan ; tliat its object was to re- 
store, in the first instance, the jMahomedan dynasty 
in Southern India, and eventually to recover the 
imperial throne for the i\Iogul. If proper precautions 
had been taken by Government — if Tij^poo’s familjq 
eager for a taste of blood, had not been left to disport 
themselves at will in Vellore — ^if they had not been 
gorged vdth inone}*, and attended by countless j\Ius- 
sulman followers eager to recover the posts and the pri- 
vileges which they had lost, there would, said the mili- 
tary leaders, have been no massacre and no mutiny, 
and, some said, not even a murmur of discontent 
But the military critic was as Avrong as the political, 
and for the same reason. Each AA-^as blinded by pro- 
fessional interests and professional prejudices. Each 
argued in self-defence. The truth, as it commonly 
does in such cases, lay midAA'-ay betAA’-een the two 
extremes. But for the intrigues of Tippoo’s family 


1807. 
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1807. tflierc would have been no outl3reak at that time, and 
but for the ne-w inilitaiy regulations they might liave 
intrigued in vain. It so happened that the political 
and military influences .were adverse to us at the 
same moment, and that from the conjuncture arose 
the event kno'wn in history as the Massacre of 
Vellore, but whicli was in reality a much more 
extensive military combination-, prevented only by 
repeated local failures from swelling into the dimen- 
sions of a general I’evolt of the Coast Army. 

Nor is it to be forgotten tliat there Avas a tliird 
party, Avhich attributed tlie calamit}'’ less to political 
and to military causes than to the general uneasiness, 
Avhich had taken possession of the native mind in con- 
sequence of the supposed activity of Cliristian mis- 
sionai'ies and of certain “missionary chaplains.” The 
dread of a general destruction of Caste and forcible 
conversion to Christianity Avas not confined to the 
Sepoys. The most preposterous stories Avere current 
in the Bazaars. Among other AAuld fables, AAdiich took 
firm hold of the popular mind, AA^as one to the effect 
that the Company’s officers had collected all the 
ncAvly-manufactured salt, had divided' it into tAvo 
great heaps, and over one had sprinkled the blood of 
hogs, and over the other the blood of coavs; that 
they had then sent it to be sold throughout the 
country for the pollution and the desecration of 
Mahome.dans and Hindoos, that all might be brought 
to one caste and to one religion like the English. 
When this absurd story Avas circulated, some ceased 
altogether to eat salt, and some purchased, at high 
price, and carefully stored away, suj^plies of the neces- 
sary article, guaranteed to have been in the Bazaars, 
before the atrocious act of the Feringhees had been 
committed. Another story Avas that the Collector of 
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Trincoinalee had, under tlie orders of Government, 
laid the foundation of a Christian Cliurcli in his dis- 
trict close to the great Pagoda of the Hindoos ; that 
he had collected all the stone-cutters and builders in 
the neighbourhood ; that he vas taxing every house- 
hold for the payment of the cost of the building; 
lliat lie had forbidden all ingress to the Pagoda, and 
all voi'shipping of idols ; and that to all complaints 
on the subject he had replied that there ivas nothing 
extraordinary in Avhat he v'as doing, as Government 
had ordered a similar building to be erected in every 
toAvn and every village in the countiy. In India, 
stories of this kind are readily believed. The gi’osser 
the lie the more eagerly it is devoured.''- They are 
circulated by designing persons vith a certainty that 
they will not be lost. That the excitement of religious 
alarm vas tlie jirincipal means by which the enemies 
— -of tire British Government hoped to accomplish their 
objects is certain ; but if there had not been a foregone 
determination to excite this alarm, nothing in the 
actual progrc.ss of Christianit}* at that time would 
have done it, A comparison, indeed, between the re- 
ligious status of the English in India and the wild 
stories of forcible conversion, which were then circu- 


Not immcdi.itcly illuslratin:^ this 
point of inquin-, but even more pre- 
posterous in itself liuin tlie ruinour.s 
cited in tlie text, w.ns n story wliich 
v;is circulated at llydcnibad. It 
w.as stated that an oracle in a ncigli- 
bouring; Paqoda bad declared tliat 
there was considerable treasure at 
the bottom of a well in the Eurojican 
barracks, .which was destined not to 
be discovered until a certain number 
of human heads had been offered up 
to the tutelar deity of the place; 
and that accordingly the European 
soldiers were sacrificing the neces- 
sary number of victims with all pos- 


sible dcsnatch. It happened that 
the dead uody of a native without a 
head was found near the Residency, 
and th.at a drunken European artil- 
leryman, about the same time, at- 
tacked a native sentry at his post. 
These facts gave new \rings to the 
report, and such was the alarm that 
the natives would not leave their 
homes or work after dark, and it was 
reported both to the Nizam and his 
minister that a hundred bodies with- 
out heads were lying on the banks of 
the Moose River . — Captain Syden- 
ham to the Government of India. MS, 
Itecords. 


1807 . 
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Vieut; of the 
Home Go- 
vcrurncat. 


kted, seemed openly to give tlic lie to the malignant 
inventions of the enem}”. There were no indications 
on the part of Government of any especial concern for 
the interests of Christianity, and among the officers of 
tlie iVrrny there were so feAV external signs of religion 
tliat the Sepoys scarcely knew whether they otviied 
any faith at all." But in a state of panic men do not 
pause to reason ; and if at any time the douht had 
been suggested, it would have been astutely answered 
that the English gentlemen cared only to destroy the 
religions of the country, and to make the people all of 
one or of no caste, in order that they might make 
their soldiers and servants do everything they wished. 

The authoritative judgment of a Special Commis- 
sion appointed to investigate the causes of the out- 
break confirmed the vieivs of the more moderate sec- 
tion of the community, which recognised, not one, 
but many disturbing agencies ; and the Home Go- 
vernment accepted the interpretation in a candid and 
impartial sjhrit. That “ the late innovations as to 
the drc.ss and appearance of the Sepoys were the 
leading cause of the mutiny, and the other was the 
residence of the family of the late Tippoo Sultan at 
A'cllorc,” was, doubtless, true as far as it went. But 
the mcrchant-riilcrs of Lcadenhall-strect were dis- 
posed to .sound the lower depths of the difficult 3 \ 
Those were not duv.s when the numerous ura:ent 
0101111-^ of the Present imperatively forbad the elaborate 
inve-tigution of the Past. So the Directors began 
S' riou-lv to CMiisider what had been the more remote 
pn.'<]is|to-ing cau.ses of the .almost general disaffection 

* (>;•, i'.cl lii'l, sf'.r r ]!;i'!.iric!io'v triitli tii.it to taifrrfjtjciit 

f :rr f:f si. '••7 ih.it r.rc tlif rori")0',i*5 oba-rvnrici'-'i ol off!- 

*• f; •; si,- t- *-.! os' r."n (ioii!" tluiy v.iSh haU.'iliori.-, tint 

t '.i','. ''.:r !.t- i-, 1 ; - ir.a rpr j.s t!.’' t!;c .Soj.gv.'i Invii Tiot, until very 
f . .'.eT. i'f ■ ti •' I.'.'.,*-; <; Pfe JTC- I'.trty, (]i«covor((! the nit tire of the 
r.ili'i.'T I..-::!, il n a rcIEji'jii profcsjtd by the En^’Iuh.” 
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of tlie Coast Armj^ And the “ Chairs, ” in a mas- 
terly letter to LIr. Dundas, freighted wnth the solid 
intelligence of Charles Grant, declared their convic- 
tion that the general decline of the fidelity of the 
Army and of the attachment of the People to British 
rule, w'as to be traced to the fact that a new class of 
men, -s^uth little knowledge of India, little interest in 
its inhabitants, and little toleration for their pre- 
judices, had begun to monopolise the chief seats in the 
Government and the chief posts in the Army; that 
the annexations of Lord Wellesley had beggared the 
old ]\Iahouiedan families, and had shaken the belief 
of the people in British moderation and good faith ; 
and that the whole tendencj’’ of the existing system 
was to promote the intrusion of a rampant Eng- 
lishism, and thus to widen the gulf between the 
Rulers and the Ruled. ^ 

The Chairman and Deputy- the President of the Board of Con. 
Chairman of the East Lidia Com- trol (Mr. Dnndas ). — May 18, 1807. 
pany (Mr. Parry and Mr. Grant) to MS. Recordt. 


1807. 
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Mutiny of 
Madras 
OlBcers, 
1809. 


It was not strange that for some time after the oc- 
currence of these events in the Coast Army, the Eng- 
lish in Southern India should have been possessed by 
a common sense of anger, and that this feeling sliould 
have spread to some otlier parts of the country. For 
a while the white man saw a conspirator beneath the 
folds of evei'y turban, and a conspiracy in every 
group of people talking by the wayside. In every 
laugh there was an insult, and' in every shrug there 
was a menace. English officers pillowed their heads on 
loaded fire-arms, and fondled the hilts of their swords 
as they slept. But gradually they lived down the sen- 
sitiveness that so distressed them. Other thoughts and 
feelings took possession of the bungalow ; other sub- 
jects were dominant in the mess-room. And ere long 
a new grievance came to supei’sede an old danger; 
and the officers of the Madras Army forgot the rebel- 
lion of the Sepoys as they incubated a rebellion of 
their oivn. How the mutiny of the officers gx'ew out 
of the mutiny of the men of the Coast Army, it 
would not be difficult to show; but the chapter of 
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Tiulinn history Avhich includes the former need not he 1807-1809. 
re-wi'ittcn licrc. The objects for -wliich the officers 
contended Avcrc altogether remote from the interests 
and sympathies of the Sepoys ; and although the 
latter, in imiorancc. iniirht at first have followed their 
commanders, it is not probable that they would have 
continued to enst in their lot with the mutineers, after 
the true character of the movement had been ex- 
plained to them, and an appe.al made to their fidelity 
by the State. But they were not unobservant spec- 
tators of that unseemly strife; and the impression 
made u]ion the Sepoy’s mind by this 'spectacle of 
disunion must have been of a most injurious kind. 

There is nothing so essential to the permanence of 
that Opinion, on which we so much rely, as a prevail- 
ing sense that the English in India are not ^lany but 
One. 

Xor was it strange that, after these unfortunate 
events, the fame of which went abroad throujrhout 
the whole country, there should have been for a little 
space less eagerness than before to enlist into the ser- 
vice of the Company. But the reluctance passed 
away under the soothing influence of time. In the 
prompt and regular issue of pay, and in the pensions, 
which had all the security of funded property, there 
were attractions, unknown to Asiatic armies, not 
easily to be resisted. And there were other prity- 
leges, equally dear to the people of the countiy, which 
lured them by thousands into the ranks of the Com- 
pany’s Army. As soon as his name was on the 
muster-roll, the Sepoy, and through him all the 
members of his famity, passed under the special pro- 
tection of the State. 

It is difficult to conceive tvro conditions of life Tne English 
more dissimilar in their social aspects than soldiering 
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1807 - 1809 . in India and soldiering in England. In England, fe^v 
men enlist into the Army as an honourable profes- 
sion, or seek it as an advantageous source of subsist- 
ence. Few men enter it with any high hopes or any 
pleasurable emotions. The recruit has commonly 
broken down as a civilian. Of ruined fortune and 
bankrupt reputation, he is tempted, cheated, snared 
into the Army. Lying placards on the walls, lying 
words 'in the pot-house, the gaudy ribbons of Ser- 
geant Kite, the drum and the fife and the strong 
drink, captivate and enthral him when he is not 
master of himself. He has quarrelled mth his sweet- 
heart or robbed his employer. He has exhausted 
the patience of his omi people, and the outer world 
has turned its back upon him. And so he goes for a 
soldier. As soon as he has taken the shilling, he has 
gone right out of the family circle and out of the 
circle of civil life. He is a thousandth part of a 
regiment of the Line. Perhaps he has changed his 
name and stripped himself of his personal identity. 
Anyhow, he is as one dead. Little more is heard 
of him ,• and unless it be some doting old mother, 
Avho best loves the blackest sheep of the flock, nobody 
much wishes to hear. It is often, indeed, no greater 
source of pride to an Englisli- family to know that 
one of its members is serving the Queen, in the ranks 
of her Army, than to know that one is provided for, 
as a convict, at the national expense. 

Tlif Indian But the native soldier of India was altogether of a 

SoUicr. clitFerent kind. When he became a soldier, he did 
not cease to be a chdlian. He severed no family 
ties ; he abandoned no civil rights. He Avas not the 
outcast, but the stay and the pride of his house. He 
visited his home at stated times. He remitted to it 
a large part of liis paj^ It was a decorous boast in 
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inany families that generation after generation had 3S07-1809. 
eaten the Company’s salt. Often, indeed, in one 
household you might see the Past, the Present, and 
the Future of this coveted military service. There 
Avas the ancient pensioner under the shade of the 
banyan-tree in his native village, Avho had stories to 
tell of LavTcnce, Cootc, and ]\Ic(1oavs ; of battles 
fought Avith the French ; of the long Avar AA-ith TTydcr 
and the later .‘^trutrirlcs Avifh his son. There Avas the 
Sepoy, on furlough from active serA'icc, in the prime 
of his life, Avho had his stories also to tell of “the 
great Lord's brother,” the younger IFelleslcy, of 
Harris and Baird, perhaps of “ Bikrum Sahib” and Abercrombie 
Egypt, and Iioav “Lick Sahib,” the tine old man, 

Avhen provisions Avere scarce in the camp, had ridden 
through the lines, eating dried pulse for his dinner. 

And there Avas the bright-eyed, supple-limbed, quick- 
Avitted boy, Avho looked foi'Avard Avith eager c.xpect- 
anc}' to the time Avhen he Avould be permitted to 
take his father’s place, and .scitc under some noted 
leader. It Avas no fond delusion, no trick of our self- 
love, to bclicA’c. in such pictures as this. The Com- 
pany's Sepoys had ;i genuine pride in their colours, 
and the classes from Avhich they AA'cre draAAui rejoiced 
in their connexion Avith the paramount State. It Avas 
honourable sci’A'icc, sought by the A'ery tloAver of the 
people, and to be dismissed from it aa'os a hcaAy 
punishment and a sore disgrace. 

Strong as Avere these ties, the people Avere bound 
to the military serAuec of the Company by the still 
stronger ties of self-interest. For not only AA^ere the Civil privi- 
Sepoys, as has been said, AA-^ell cared-for as soldiers 
— AA^ell paid and Avell pensioned — but, as cmlians, 
they had large priA’’‘ilegcs Avliich others did not enjo3^ 

]\Iany of them, belonging to the lesser yeomanry of 
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Tiic Sepoy 
find Ills 
OITicer. 


the country, were, possessors of, or sliareliolders in, 
small landed estates. And thus endowed, they re- 
joiced greatly in a regulation- which gave the Sepoy 
on furlough a right to he heard before other suitors 
in our civil courts.* In a country whose people are 
inordinately given to litigation, and where justice is 
commonly slow-paced, this was so prodigious a boon, 
that entrance to the service was often sought for the 
express purpose of securing this valuable precedence, 
and the soldier-member of the family thus became 
the representative of his whole house. In this con- 
nexion of the soldiery with hereditary rights in the 
soil, there was an additional guarantee for his loyalty 
and good conduct. He was not merely a soldier — a 
component unit of number two company, third file 
from the right; he was an important member of 
society, a distinct individuality in his native village 
no less than in his cantonment Lines. He retained 
his self-respect and the respect of others ; and had a 
personal interest in the stability of the Government 
under Avhich his rights were secured. 

And whilst these extraneous advantages were at- 
tached to his position as a soldier of the Company, 
there was nothing inherent in the service itself to 
render it distasteful to him. His officers were aliens 
of another colour and another creed ; but the Hindoo 
was accustomed to foreign supremacy, and the Ma- 
horaedan, profoundly impressed -udth the mutabilities 
of fortune, bowed himself to the stern necessities of 
fate. As long as the Sepoy respected the personal 

* This was a part only of the Parliamentary Committee of 1832^ 
civil privileges enjoyed by the native said that the withdrawal of these 
soldier. A memorandum in tlic Ap- privileges had been regarded as an 
pendix will show the full extent of especial grievance by tiie Sepoys — 
the advantages conferred upon him but 1 have failed (o discover that 
by this class-legislation. Sir Jasper they ever were withdrawn, 
riicplls, in his evidence before the 
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qualities of the English officer, and the English officer 
felt a peisonal attachnicntfor the Sepoy, the relations 
between them were in no degree marred by any con- 
siderations of difficrcncc of race. There was a strong 
sense of eoinradeship between them, wliich atoned for 
the absence of other lies. The accidental severance 
of which I have spoken was but short-lived.* In that 
first quarter of the present century, which saw so 
much hard fighting in the field, the heart of the 
Sepoy officer again turned towards his men, and the 
men looked up and clung to him with child-like con- 
fidence and afl'ection. To command a company, and, 
in due course, a regiment of Sep03^s, was still held to 
be a worthy object of professional ambition. The 
regiment, in those days, was the officer’s home, wlic- 
thcr in camp, or cantonment, or on the line of march. 
There was but little looking beyond ; little hankering 
to leave it. To interest himself in the dail}- concerns 
of the Sepoj's, to converse with them off parade, to 
enter into their feelings, to contribute to their com- 
forts, were duties, the performance of which occupied 
his time, amused his mind, and yielded as much 
happiness to himself ns it imparted to others. 
There was, in truth, little to divert him from the 
business of his profession or to raise up a barrier be- 
tween him and his men. Intercourse with Europe 
was rare and difficult. Neither the chawns of Eng- 
lish literature nor the attractions of English woman- 
hood alienated his affections from the routine of 

* There Imd certainly been, before Mr. Dundas, referred to above, this is 
the mutiny in Southern India, a very alleged to have been one of Ibc rc- 
culpablc want of kindly consideration mole causes of the mutiny. It is 
on tlie part of our English otEcors stated that the English had ceased 
for the native oflicers and men of the to otler chairs to their native officers 
Sepoy army. In the letter, written when visited by them. A favourable 
by the Cliairman and Deputy-Chair- reaction, however, seems afterwards 
man of the East India Company, to to have set in. 

S 
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military life, and made its details dull and dreary in 
liis sight. He had subdued his habits, and very 
much his way of thinking, to the Orientalism by 
which he was surrounded. He was glad to welcome 
the native officer to his bungalow, to learn from him 
the news of the Lines and the gossip of the Bazaar, 
and to tell him, in turn, what were the chances of an- 
other campaign and to what new .station the regiment 
was likely to be moved at the approaching annual 
Relief. If there were any complaints in the regi- 
ment, the grievance was stated with freedom on the 
one side, and listened to with interest on the other. 
If the men were right, there was a remedy ; if they 
were wrong, there was an explanation. The Sepo}'- 
looked to his officer as to one Avho had both the 
power and the will to dispense ample justice to him. 
In every battalion, indeed, the men turned to their 
commandant as the depository of all their griefs, and 
the redresser of all their wrongs. They called him 
then.' father, and he rejoiced to describe them as his 
“babalogue” — ^his babes. 

But in time the power was taken from him, and 
ivith the power went also the will. A variety of 
deteriorating circumstances occurred — some the in- 
evitable gro'wth of British progress in the East, and 
some the results of ignorance, thoughtlessness, or 
miscalculation on the part of the governing body. 
The power of the English officer was curtailed and 
his influence declined. The command of a regiment 
had once been something more than a name. The 
commanding-officer could promote his men, could 
punish his men, could dress them and discipline them 
as he pleased. The different battalions were called 
after the commander who had first led them to vic- 
tory, and they rejoiced to be so distinguished. But, 
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little by little, tins power, by tlie absorbing action of 1822 1S35 
progressive centralisation, was taken out of bis bands ; 
and be wbo, supreme in bis own little circle, bad 
been now a patriarcb and noAv a despot, sbrivclled 
into tlic moutbpiece of tbe Adjutant- General’s office 
and tbe instrument of Head-quarters. The decisions 
of tbe commanding officer were appealed against, and 
frequently set aside. In tbe emphatic language of tbe 
East, be was made to eat dirt in tbe presence of bis 
men. Tbe Sepoy, then, ceased to look up to him as 
the centre of bis hopes and fears, and tbe command- 
in o; officer lost much of the interest which he before 
took in his men, when he knew how much their 
happiness and comfort depended upon his individual 
acts, and how the discipline and good conduct of the 
corps were the reflexion of his personal efficiency. 

And it happened that, about the same time, new Enj^land la 
objects of interest sprung up to render more com-^"^‘“' 
plete the severance of the ties which had once bound 
the English officer to the native soldier. The second 
quarter of the nineteenth century in India was a 
period of progressive reform. We reformed our Go- 
vernment and we reformed ourselves. Increased 
facilities of intercourse "with Europe gave a more 
European complexion to society. English news, Eng- 
bsh books, above all, English gentlewomen, made 
their way freely and rapidly to India. The Over- 
land ]\Iail bringing news scarcely more than a month 
old of the last new European revolution ; the book- 
club yielding its stores of light literature as fresh as 
is commonly obtained from circulating libraries at 
home ; and an avatar of fair young English maidens, 
vdth the bloom of the Western summer on their 
cheeks, yielded attractions beside which the gossip of 
the lines and the feeble garrulity of the old Soubahdar 

s 2 
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■were very dreary and fatiguing. Little by little, tbe 
Sepoy officer shook out the loose folds of his Ori- 
entalism. Many had been 'wont, in the absence of other 
female society, to solace themselves with the charms 
of a dusky mate, and to spend much time in the re- 
cesses of the Zenana. Bad as it was, when tried in 
the crucible of Christian ethics, it was not without its 
military advantages. The English officer, so mated, 
learnt to speak the languages of the country, and to 
understand the habits and feelings of the people ; and 
he cherished a kindlier feeling for the native races 
than he would have done if no such alliances had 
been formed. But this custom passed away with the 
cause that produced it. The English wife displaced 
the native mistress. A new code of morals was recog- 
nised; and the Zenana was proscribed. With the ap- 
pearance of the English gentlewoman in the military 
cantonment there grew up a host of new interests 
and new excitements, and the regiment became a 
bore. 

Mffiilst these influences were sensibly weakening 
the attachment which had existed between the native 
soldier and his English officer, another deteriorating 
agent was at work with still more fatal effect. The 
Staff was carrying off all the best officers, and un- 
settling the rest. As the red line of British Empire’ 
extended itself around new provinces, and the admi- 
nistrative business of the State was thus largely in- 
creased, there was a demand for more workmen than 
the Civil Ser^dce could supply, and the, military esta- 
I blishment of the Company was, therefore, indented 
upon for officers to fiR the numerous cml and poli- 
tical posts thus opened out before them. Extensive 
surveys were to be conducted, great pubRc works 
were to be executed, new irregular regiments were to 
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be raised, and. territories not made subject to tlie i82-2-o5 
“ regulations” vrere, for the most part, to be adminis- 
tered by military men. More. lucrative, and held, to 
be more honourable than common regimental duty, 
these appointments were eagerlj’^ coveted by the officers 
of the Company’s army. The temptation, indeed, 
was great. The means of marrying, of pro^dding for 
a famil}', of securing a retreat to Europe before en- 
feebled by years or broken domi b}’- disease, were 
presented to the officer b)^ this detached emplo 3 Tnent. 

And if these natural feelings were not paramount, 
there was the strong incentive of ambition or the 
purer desire to enter upon a career of more active 
utility. The number of officers -with a regiment was 
thus reduced ; but numbers are not strength, and 
stiU fewer might have sufficed, if they had been a 
chosen few. But of those who remained some lived 
in a state of restless expectancy, others were sunk 
in sullen despau'. It was not easy to find a Sepoy 
officer, pure and simple, with no aspirations beyond 
his regiment, cheerful, content, indeed, proud of his 
position. AJl that was gone. The officer ceased to 
rejoice in his work, and the men saw his heart was 
not vuth them. 

There were some special circumstances, too, which 
at this time — during the administrations of Lord 
Amherst and Lord William Bentinck — ^tended to 
aggravate these deteriorating influences both upon 
the officers and the men of the Sepoy regiments. 

Since the subsidence of the spirit of disaffection, 
which had pervaded the Coast Ajmy in 1806, there 
had been no obtrusive manifestations of discontent in 
the Sepoy’s mind. He had done his duty faithfully 
and gallantly in the great wars, which Lord Hastings 
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1823. had conducted to a triumphant issue ; but •when peace 
came again, he again, after a -while, began to take 
stock of his troubles and to listen to strange reports. 
One more illustration may be drawn from i\Iadras, 
before the Bengal Army claims a monopoly of the 
record. In the early spring of 1822, a paper was 
dropped in the Cavalry Lines of Arcot, setting forth 
jrahomcdiin that the followers of Mahomed, having been sub- 
Guc\nnccs. ^]jg pg-wer of thc English, siilFered great 

hardships — that being so subjected, their prayers were 
not acceiitable to the Almighty, and that, therefore, 
in great numbers they were dying of cholera morbus 
— that the curse of God was upon them ; and that, 
therefore, it behoved them to make a great effort for 
the sake of their religion. There were countless 
Hindoos and Mussulmans between Arcot and Delhi. 
But thc Europeans being few, it would be easy to slay 
the whole in one da)^ Let them but combine, and 
the result would be certain. There was no time, it 
said, to be lost. The English had taken all thc 
Jagheers and Inams of the people of the soil, and 
now they were about to deprive them of emplojunent. 
A number of European regiments had been called 
for, and in the course of six months all the native 
battalions would be disbanded. Let, then, the senior 
Soubahdar of each regiment instruct the other Sou- 
bahdars, and let them instruct the Jemadars, and so 
on, till all the Sepoys Avere instructed, and the same 
being done at Vellore, at Chittore, at Madras, and 
other places, then, on a given signal, the whole 
should rise on one day. The day fixed was Sunday, 
the 17th of March. A Haick and ten Sepoys were 
to proceed at midnight to the house of each Eu- 
ropean, and kill him, Avithout remorse, in his bed.. 
This done, the regiments Avould be placed under the 
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command of flic native officers, and the Sonbahdars 1S2-2. 
should have the pay of Colonels. It was ahvays thus. 

It is ahvays thus. A little for the Faith, and all foi' 
the Pocket. 

From whomsoever this paper may have emanated, 
the attempt to corrupt the Sepoys was a failure. It 
was picked up in tlie Lines of the Si-xth Cavalry, and 
another nearly rcscmhling it was dropped in the Lines 
of the Fighth — Imt both were carried at. once to the 
commandiii" officer of the station. Colonel Fonlis 
took his measures with promptitude and vigour. He 
assembled the regimental commanders, imparted to 
them the contents of the paper, and desired them to 
place themselves in communication with the native 
officers whom they most trusted. Having done this, 
he wrote to the commandants of the several stations 
named in the paper. But they could sec no signs of 
disaffection ; and the appointed day passed by without 
even an audilile murmur of discontent. But not 
manv days afterwards, the Governor of Madras re- Sir Tliomaa 
ccived by the post a letter in Hindostaiiee, purporting 
to come from the principal native officers and Sepoys 
of the Army, setting forth the grievances under which 
they suffered as a body. The complaint was that aU 
the Avealth and all the honour went to the white 
Sirdars, especially to the cmlians, whilst for the 
soldier there was nothing but labour and grief. “ If 
we Sepoys take a country,” they said, “ by the sword, 
these whore-son cowardly ciAul Sirdars enter that 
countiy and rule over it, and in a short time fill 
their coffers Avith money and go to Europe — ^but if a 
Sepoj’ labour all his life, he is not Ha'C couries the 
better.” Under the Mahomedan GoA'crnment, it had 
been different, for Avhen Auctories were gained, 

Jagheers Avere given to the soldiers, and high offices 
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1822. distributed among them. But under tlie Company, 
everything was given to tlie Civil Service. “ A single 
Collector’s peon has an authority and greatness in the 
country which cannot be expressed. But that peon 
does not fight like a Sepoy.” Such, in effect, was the 
plaint of the native soldierj’’, as conveyed to Governor 
hlunro. It may have been the work of an individual, 
as might have been also the papers picked up in the 
lines of Arcot ; but it is ceid,ain that both documents 
expressed sentiments which may be supposed at all 
times to lie embedded in the Sepoy’s mind, and which 
need but little to bring them, fully developed, above 
the suifface.^" 

The relations, between the English officer and the 
native soldier were better then than they had been 
sixteen years before. But these relations were sadly 
weakened, and a heavy blow was given to the disci- 
pline and efficiency of the Indian army, when, two 
years later, the military establishments of the Three 
riie pcorga- Presidencies were reorganised. Then every regiment 
u„. n. of two battalions became two separate regiments, and 
the officers attached to the original corps were told off' 
alternately to its two parts — “ all the odd or uneven 
6, 1821. numbers,” said the General Order, “to the first, and 
the even numbers to the second;” by which process it 
happened that a large number of officers were detached 
from the men vitli whom they had been associated 
throughout many years of active service. The evil 
of this was clearly seen at the time, and a feeble com- 
2)romise was attempted. “ It is not intended,” said 
the General Order, “ that in cairyhig the present 
orders into effect, officers should be permanently re- 
moved from the particular battalion in which they 

* It was to this event that Sir markable minute on the dangers of 
Thomas Mimro alluded in his re- a Tree Press in India, 
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niaj’’ long have served and wished to remain, provided 1821 . 
that hy an interchange between oflicers standing the 
same nnmher of removes from promotion, each could 
be retained in his particular battalion, aud both 
are willhig to make the exchange.” In effect, this 
amounted to little or nothing, and a large number of 
officers drifted aAva}’- from the battalions in which 
they had been reared from boyhood, and strangers 
glided into their place. 

Bad as at an}’’ time must have been such a change Tim Burmese 
as this, in its influence upon the morale of the Sepoy 
army, the evil was greatly enhanced by falling upon 
evil times. The best preservative, aud the best re- 
storative of military spirit and discipline, is commonly 
a good stirring war. But the Sepoy, tliough not un- 
willing to fight, was somewhat dainty and capricious 
about his fighting-ground. A battle-field in liin- 
dostan or the Deccan was to his taste ; but he was 
disquieted by the thought of serving in strange 
regions, of Avhich he had heard only vague fables, 
beyond inaccessible mountain-ranges, or stiU more 
dreaded wildernesses of water. With the high-caste, 
fastidious Bengal Sepoy the war with Burinah was 
not, therefore, a popular war. The Madi’as Sepoy, 
more cosmopolitan and less nice, took readily to the 
transport vessel ; and a large part of the native force 
was drawn from the Coast Army. But some Bengal 
regiments were also needed to take part in the opera- 
tions of the war, and then the system began to fail 
us. To transport troops by sea from Calcutta to 
Rangoon would have been an easy process. But the 
Bengal Sepoy had enlisted only for service in coun- 
tries to which he could march ; to take ship was not 
in his bond. The regiments, therefore, were marched 
to the frontier station of Chittagong, and there as- 
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sembled for tlie landward invasion of tlie Burmese 
country. 

Without any apparent symptoms of discontent, 
some corps had already marched, when, in October, the 
incident occurred of which I am about to ■write, an in- 
cident which created a most powerful sensation from 
one end of India to the other, and tended greatly to 
impair the loyalty and discipline of the Bengal Sepoy. 
The Forty-seventh Regiment had been warned for 
foreign service, and was waiting at Barrackpore, a 
few miles from the Presidency, whilst preparations 
were bein^ made for its march in the cold weather. 
To wait is often to repent. Inactive in cantonments 
during the rainy season, and in daily intercourse 
with the men of other regiments, who had been 
warned for the same ser-nce, the Forty-seventh, unin- 
fluenced by any other external causes, would have 
lost any ardour which might have possessed them 
when first ordered to march against a barbarous 
enemy who had insulted their flag. But it happened 
that ominous tidings of disaster came to them from 
the theatre of war The British troops had sustained 
a disaster at Ramoo, the proportions of which had 
been grossly exaggerated in the recital, and it was 
believed that the Burmese, having cut up our batta- 
lions, or driven them into the sea; were sweeping on 
to the invasion of Bengal. The native newspapers 
bristled -vvdth alarming announcements of how the 
Commander-in-Chief had been Idlled in action and 
the Governor-General had poisoned himself in de- 
spair; and there was a belief throughout all the 
lower provinces of India that the rule of the Company 
was coming to an end. The fidelity of the Sepoy 
army requires the stimulus of continued success. 
Nothing tries it so fatally as disaster. "Wlien, 
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tlierefore, iieTA^s came that the Avar had opened with a 
great failure, humiliating to the British power, and 
all hinds of strange stories relating to the difficulties 
of the country to he traversed, the deadliness of the 
climate to he endured, and the prowess of the enemy 
to he encountered, forced their way into circulation 
in the Bazaars and in the Lines, the 'willingness 
which the Sepoys had once shown to take part in 
the operations he3mnd the frontier began to subside, 
and they were eager to find a pretext for refusing to 
march on such hazardous service. And, unhappilj’-, 
one was soon found. There was a scarcity of avail- 
able carriage-cattle for the movement of the troops, 
hleither bullocks nor drivers were to be hired, and 
fabulous prices were demanded from purchasers for 
wretched starvelings not equal to a day’s journey. 
For the use of the regiments which liad already 
marched, Bengal had been well-nigh swept out, and 
the reports which had since arrived rendered it diffi- 
cult to persuade men voluntarily to accompanj’- as 
camp-followers an expedition fraught with such pecu- 
liar perils. All the efforts of the Commissariat failed 
to obtain the required supply of cattle ; and so the 
Sepo3^s were told to supply themselves. In this con- 
juncture, it would seem that a new lie was circulated 
through the Lines of Barrackpore. It was said that 
as the Bengal regiments could not, for want of cattle, 
be marched to Chittagong, they would be piit on 
board ship and carrier’ to Kangoon, across the Bay 
of Bengal, klurmurs of discontent then developed 
into oaths of resistance. The regiments warned for 
service in Burmah met in nightly conclave, and 
vowed not to cross the sea. 

StlU. foremost in this movement, the Forty-seventh 
Regiment was commanded by Colonel Cart-wi'ight. 
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I82i. Rightly measuring the difficulty, and moved with 
compassion for the Sepoy, who really had just gi’ound 
of complaint, he offered to provide cattle from his 
private funds; and all the refuse animals, either too 
old or too young for service, were got together, and 
the Government offered to advance money for their 
purchase. But the terrible ban of “ Too Late” was 
written across these conciliatory measures. The re- 
giment was already tainted ■sNutli the ineradicable virus 
of mutiny, which soon broke out on parade. The 
Sepoys declared that they would not proceed to 
Burmah by sea, and that they would not inarch 
unless they were guaranteed the increased allowances 
known in the jargon of the East as “ double batta.” 
This was on the 30th of October. On the 1st of 
November, another parade w’as summoned. The be- 
haviour of the Sepoys was worse than before — violent, 
outrageous, not to be forgiven ; and they remained 
masters of the situation throughout both the day and 
night. Then the Coramander-in-Chief appeared on 
the scene. A hard, strict disciplinarian, with no 
knowledge of the native army, and a bitter prejudice 
against it, Sir Edward Paget was a man of the very 
metal to tread down insurrection with an iron heel, 
regardless both of causes and of consequences. He 
carried with him to Barrackpore two European regi- 
ments, a battery of European artillery, and a troop 
of the Governor-General’s Body-guard, Next morn- 
ing the native regiments found themselves in the 
presence of the English troops ; but still they did not 
know the peril that awaited them, and, with a child- 
like obstinacy, they were not to be moved from their 
purpose of resistance. Some attempt was made at 
explanation — some attempt at conciliation. But it 
was feeble and ineffectual ; perhaps not understood. 
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They were told, tlien, (lint they must con.sent to 
march, or to ground their arms. Still not seeing 
the danger, for they were not (old that the Artillery 
guns were loaded with grape, and the gunners ready 
to fire,'^ they refused to obey the word ; and so the 
signal for .slaughter was given. The guns opened 
upon them. The mutineers were soon in panic flight. 
Tlirowing away their arms and accoutremenis, they 
made for the river. Some were shot down ; some 
were drowned. There was no attempt at battle. 
None had been contemplated. The muskets with 
^vhich the ground was strewn were found to be iin • 
loaded. 

Then the formalities of the military law were called 
in to aid the stern decisions of the grape-shot. Some 
of the leading mutineers were convicted, and hanged j 
and the regiment was struck out of the Army List. 
But this display of vigour, though it checked mutiny 
for the time, tended only to sow broadcast the seeds 
of future insubordinations. It created a bad moral 
effect throughout the whole of the Bengal army. 
From Bazaar to Bazaar the ncAvs of the massacre ran 
with a speed almost telegraphic. Tlic regiments, 
which had already marched to the frontier, were dis- 
cussing the evil tidings with mingled di^ma}'- and dis- 
gust before the intelligence, sent by special express, 
had reached the ears of the British chiefs. “They 
are your ovm men whom you have been destroying,” 
said an old native officer; and he could not trust 
himself to say more.f The Bengal regiments, with 
the expeditionary force, had soon a grievance of 
their o'wn, and the remembrance of this dark tragedy 

It is doubtful, indeed, wlictlicr Burmese War.” By T. C. Robertson 
they knew that the guns were in the to whom was entrusted the political 
rear of the EurOTcau regiments. conduct of the war. 

f “Political Incidents of the first 
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1825. increased tlie bitterness witb which they discussed it. 
The high-caste men were writhing under an order 
which, on the occupation of Arracan, condemned the 
whole body of the soldiery to work, as laboiu’ers, in 
the construction of their barracks and lines. The 
English soldier fell to with a v/iLl; the Madras Sepoy 
cheerfully followed liis example. But the Bengal 
, soldier asked if Brahmins and Rajpoots were to be 
treated like Coolies, and, for a while, there was an 
apprehension that it might become necessary to make 
another terrible example after the Barrackpore pat- 
tern. But this was fortunatel}’- averted. General 
Morrison called a parade, and addressed the recusants. 
The speech, sensible and to the point, was translated 
bj^ Captain Phillips ; and so admirable was his free 
rendering of it, so perfect the manner in which he 
clothed it with familiar language, making every word 
carry a meaning, every sentence strike some chord of 
sympathy in the Sepoy’s breast, that when, he had 
done, the high-caste Hindostanees looked at each 
other, understood what they read in then' comrades’ 

. faces, and forthwith stripped to their work. 

Thus was an incipient mutiny checked by a few 
telling words. And the sad event which had gone 
before might have been averted also if there had 
been as much tact and address as “ promptitude and 
decision.” ' A few sentences of well-chosen, well-de- 
livered liindostanee, on t'nat fatal ISTovember morning, 
might have brought the Sepoys back to reason and 
to loyalty. But they had the benefit of neither wise 
counsel from within nor kindly exhortation from 
without. Deprived, by the reconstruction of the 
Army, of the otficers whom they had long known and 
trusted, they were more than ever in need of external 
aid to bring them back to a right state of feeling. 
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They •wanted a Goncrnl of Division, snch as ^Malcolm 
or Oclitcrlony, to rca-wahen their soldierly instincts — 
their pride in their colours, their loyalty to their 
Salt. But, instead of sncli judicious treatment ns 
would have shown them their own folly, as in a glass, 
the martinets of the Horse Guards, stern in their 
unsympathising ignorance, their ruthless prejudices, 
had, in our own territories, at the veiy seat of go- 
vernment, in the presence of no pressing danger, no 
other lessons to teach, no other remedies to apply, 
than those which were to be administered at the 
bayonet’s point and the cannon’s mouth. 

AYith the return of peace came new disquietudes. 
A reign of Retrenchment commenced. Alarmed b}’- 
the expenses of their military cstablislimcnts, the 
Company sent out imperative orders for their reduc- 
tion — orders more than once issued before, more than 
once disobeyed. Blows of this kind commonl}' fall 
upon the weakest — upon tliosc least able to endure 
them. So it happened that tlic condition of the re- 
gimental otTicer having, by a variety of antecedent 
circumstances, been .shorn of well-nigli all its advan- 
tages, was rendered still more grievous and intolerable 
by the curtailment of his pecuniary allowances. An 
order, known in liiilitary liistory as the Half-Batta 
Order, was ])assed, by which all officers stationed 
within a certain distance from the Presidency were 
deprived of a large per-centage of their pay.’’^' The 
order excited the utmost dismay throughout the 
Arm}?- ; but the discontent which it engendered vented 
itself in words. Twice before the officers of the Com- 
pany’s army had resented similar encroachments, and 

*■ Or, in strict profc.ssioiml Inn- former, which was small, was cn- 
g\ingc, his allowances. The gross hancccl by several substantial acccs- 
salary of an Indian ofliccr was known sorics, as tentage, house-rent, aud 
as his “ pay and allowances.” The balta, or field allowance. 
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had been prepared to strike in defence of their asserted 
rights. But this last blow did not rouse them to re- 
bellion. Never before had justice and reason been so 
clearly upon their side ; but, keenly as they felt their 
wrongs, they did not threaten the Government they 
served, but loyally protested against the treatment to 
which they had been subjected. The humours of 
which their memorials could not wholly relieve them, 
a Press, virtually free, carried otf like a great conduit. 
The excitement expended itself in new.spaper para- 
graphs, and gradually subsided. But it left behind it 
an after-groA^th of unanticipated evils. The little zeal 
that was left in the regimental officer was thus crushed 
out of him, and the Sepoy, who had watched the 
decline, little by little, of the power once vested in 
the English captain, now saw him injured and humi- 
liated by his Government, without any power of 
resistance; saw that he was no longer under the 
special protection of the State, and so lost all respect 
for an instrument so feeble and so despised. 

And as though it were a laudable achievement 
thus to divest the native soldier of all fear of his 
European officer, another order went forth during 
the same interval of peace, abohshing the punishment 
of the lash throughout the Sepoy army in India. So 
little was he a drunkard and a ruffian, that it was a 
rare spectacle to see a black soldier -writhing under 
the drummer’s cat. But when the penalty, though 
still retained in the European army, became illegal 
and impossible among them, the native soldiery felt 
that another blow was struck at military authority — 
another tie of restraint unloosed. It was looked ujDon 
less as a boon than as a concession — ^less as the growth 
of our humanity' than of our fear. So the Sepoy did 
not love us bettpj’> but held us a little more in con- 
tempt. 
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There 'were great diversities of sentiment upon this 
point, and some, '^vliose opinions -were entitled to 
respect, believed in the wisdom of the measure. But 
the weight of authority was against it,* and, some 
ten 3'ears afterwards, Hardinge revived what Ben- 
tinck had abolished. But even before the act of 
abolition, h}’’ a variety of concurrent causes, the 
character and the conduct of the Sepoy Army were 
so impaired, that an officer who had served long 
with them, and knew them well, declared, in his 
evidence before a Committee of Parliament, that “ in 
all the higher qualifications of soldiers, in devoted- 
ness to the serffice, readiness for anj^- dnt}’" the}'^ may 
be called upon to perform, cheerfulness under priva- 
tions, confidence and attachment to their officers, un- 
hesitating and uncalculating bravery in the field, 
vuthout regard either to the number or the character 
of the enemy, the native soldier is allowed by all the 
best-informed officers of the ser^dce, by those who 
have most experience, and are best acquainted with 
theh’ character, to have infinitely deteriorated. ”t 

Numerous illustrations miglit be said the old man, ‘ Fmij-beh-durr 
cited, but none more signiQcant than hogyad (Tlie Army has ceased to 
the following anecdote, told by Mr. fear.)” Another native offieer said : 
Charles Baikes : “ I recollect a con- “Tlie English, to manage us rightly, 
versation which I had in 1839 with should hold the whip in one liaud 
an old pensioned Soubahdar. I in- and the nehtoys (sweetmeats) in the 
quired of him how tlie measure woidd other. You have dropped the whip, 
work. He replied, that the abolition and now hold out sweets to us in 
of the punishment would induce some both hands.” 
classes to enter the Array who had f Evidence of Captain Macan in 
not done so before. 'But, Sahib,’ 1832. 
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Peace is never long-lived in India, and thc^j. 
•was soon again in tlie bustle and excitement of^ 
service. Tlicre was a. long war ; and, if it liad 
glorious one, it niiglit have had a salutary elFect 
the disposition of the Sepoy. But Avhen all his sol 
dierly qualities ■were thus, as it were, at the last gasp\ 
the War in Afghanistan came to teach him a new"^ 
lesson, and the Avorst, at tliat time, which he could ■ 
haA'-e been taught. He learnt then, for the first time, 
that a British army is not invincible in the field; 
that the great “Ikhbal,” or Fortune, of the Company, 
AAdiich had carried us gloriously through so many 
gi’eat enterjirises, might sometimes disastrously fail us ; 
he saw the proud coloui's of the British nation defiled 
in the bloody snows of Afghanistan, and he belicAred 
that our reign was hastening to a close. The charm 
of a century of conquest was then broken. In all 
parts of Upper India it was the talk of the Bazaars 
that the tide of victory had turn'ed against the Fe- 
ringhees, and that they AAmuld soon be diWen into 
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the sea. Then tlic Sikli arose and the i\rahratta be- 
stirred liimsclf, rejoicing in our hiiniiliation, and 
eagerly Avatching tlie next move. Then it was that 
those amongst us, avIio knew best what Avas seething 
in the heart of Indian society, AA'erc “ashamed to 
look a natiA'c in the face.’’ The crisis AA'as a perilous 
one, and the most experienced Indian .statesmen re- 
garded it AA’itli dismay, not knoAA'ing AA'liat a day 
might produce. They had no faith in our allies, no 
faith in our soldiery. An Army of Retribution, under 
a Avise and trusted leader, Avent forth to restore the 
tarnished lustre of the British name ; but ominous 
AA’hispers soon came from his camp that that Army 
Avas tainted — tliat tlie Sepoy regiments, no longer 
assured and fortified by the sight of that ascendant 
Star of Fortune AA-liich once had shone Avitli so bright 
and stead}^ a light, shrunk from entering the passes 
Avhich had been the graA^e of so many of tlieir com- 
rades. It AA'as too true. The Siklis AA'ere tampering 
AA'ith their fidelity. Bralnnin emissaries AA'ere endea- 
A'ouring to SAA’ear them on the Holy Water not to 
adAaince at the AA'ord of the English commander. 
Nightly meetings of delegates from the different re- 
giments AA'ere being held ; and, perhaps, AA'e do not 
oA'en noAA' Icnow Iioaa" great AA'as the danger. But the 
sound discretion and excellent tact of Pollock, aided 
l.)y the energies of Henry LnAA'i'ence and Richmond 
Shakespear, brought the Sepoys to a better temper, 
and, AA'hen the AA'ord AA'as giA’^en, they entered the 
dreaded passes, and, confiding in their leader, car- 
ried Auctory AAntli them up to the AAmlls of the Afghan 
capital. 

The Sepoy did his duty aa'cII under Pollock. He 
had done his dut}' aa'cII under Nott, AA^ho spoke with 
admiration of his “beautiful re^ments,” and man- 
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1843. fully resented any imputation cast upon tliem. And 
•\ylien, after tlie British Army had been disentangled 
from the defiles of Afghanistan, war was made against 
the Ameers of Scinde, the Sepoy went gallantly to 
the encounter \vith the fierce Belloochee fighting- 
man, and Napier covered him with praise. Then 
there was another war, and the native regiments of 
the Company went bravely up the slopes of Maha- 
rajpore, and turned not aside from the well-planted, 
well-manned batteries of the turbulent Mahrattas. 
But peace came, and with peace its dangers. Scinde 
had become a British province, and the Sepoy, who 
had helped to conquer, had no wish to garrison the 
country. 

Hrsultsoftlie The direct and immediate result of well-nigh every 

Scinde. annexation oi iemtory, by wnich our Indian empire 
has been extended, may be clearly discerned in the 
shattered discipline of the Sepoy Army. To extend 
our empire without increasing our means of defence 
Avas not theoretically unreasonable ; for it might 
have been supposed that -as the number of our enemies 
Avas reduced by conquest and subjection, the necessity 
for the maintenance of a great standing army Avas 
diminished rather than increased. These annexations, 
it Avas said, consolidated our oAvn territories by eradi- 
cating some native principality in the midst of them, 
or else substituted one frontier, and perhajAS a securer 
one, for another. But the security of our empire lay 
in the fidelity of our soldiery. To diminish the num- 
ber of our enemies, and to extend the area of the 
country to be occupied bj’- our troops, AA^as at the same 
time to diminish the importance of the Sepoy, and to 
render his seiwicc more irksome to him ; for it sent 
him to strange places far aAA'ay from his home, to do 
tlie work of military Police. It frittered aAvay in small 
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detached bodies the limited European force at the dis- isiti-id. 
posal of the Indian Government, or massed large ones 
on a distant frontier. This extension of territory, 
indeed, vliilst it made us more dependent upon our 
native troops, made that dependence more hazardous. 

The conversion of Scinde into a British province, by 
which our long line of annexations was commenced, 
had burnt this truth into our history before Lord 
Dalhousie appeared ui^on the scene. For indeed it 
was a sore trial to the Sepo}'’ to be posted in a 
dreary outlying graveyard of this kind, far away 
from his home and his people — ^far beyond the limits 
of the empire in which he had enlisted to serve. 

And when it was proposed to take from him the 
additional alloAvances, which had been issued to the 
troops, on active service in an enemy’s country, on 
the plea that they had subsided into the occupation 
of British cantonments, he resented this severe logic, 
and rose against the retrenchment. He did not see 
why, standing upon the same ground, he should not 
receive the same pa}’’, because the red line of the 
British boundary had been extended by a flourish of 
the pen, and the population of the country had by 
the same magic process been converted into British 
subjects ; and still less easily could he reconcile him- 
self to the decision when he thought that the Sepoy 
himself had contributed to bring about the result that 
was so injurious to him ; that he had helped to win 
a province for his employers, and, in return for this 
good service, had been deprived of part of his pay. 

In the old time, when the Company’s troops con- 
quered a counti’}'-, they had profited in many ways by 
the achievement, but now they were condemned to 
suffer as though gallantry were a crime. 

In more than a camel-load of documents the story 
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1814. lies recorded; but it must be briefly narrated here. 

Mutiny of ilie 111 tlie moutb of February, 1844, Governor-General 

Tiiiiti-fouri.li. ]2^Qj^]3Qj^ougli, being then absent from bis Council in 

the Upper Provinces, received the disheartening in- 
telligence that the Thirty-fourth Sepoy Regiment of 
Bengal, -which had been warned for service in Scinde, 
had been halted at Ferozepore. It had refused to 
enter our newly-acquired province, unless its seiwices 
were purchased by the grant of the additional allow- 
ances given to the soldiery beyond the Indus in time 
of war. The distressing character of the intelligence 
was aggravated by many circumstances of time and 
place. In a moment, Eilenborough’s quick percep- 
tions had grappled the whole portentous truth. Our 
troops were mutinying for pay, on the Punjab 
frontier, almost in the presence of the disorderly 
masses of Sikh troops, who, gorged with the donatives 
they had forced from a weak Government, were then 
dominating the empire. Other regiments were coming 
up, on the same service, who might be expected to 
follow the rebellious lead of the Tliirty-fourth ; and 
so Ellenborough and Napier might have found them- 
selves with the province they had just conquered on 
their hands, and no means of securing its military 
occupation, without destroying the authority of Go- 
vernment by humiliating concessions. 

In this conjuncture, the first thing that Ellen- 
borough did was the best that could have been done. 
He delegated to the Commander-in-Chief the full 
powers of the Governor-General in Council for the 
suppression of mutiny in the Army. But, how were 
those powers to be exercised ? Doubt and perplexity, 
and something nearly approaching consternation, per- 
vaded Army Head-Quarters, The Seventh Bengal 
Cavalry, on the line of march to the frontier, had 
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broken into open mutiny, and in spite of all the ef- 
forts of tlieir officers, who had guaranteed to pay them 
from their onm funds the allowances they demanded, 
the troopers had refused to obey the trumpet-call to 
march, and were halted, therefore, sullen and' obsti- 
nate, in the neighbourhood of Fcrozepore. Some 
companies of Native Artillery had already refused 
to march, and there were rumours of other regi- 
ments being on the eve of declaring their refusal. 
The most obvious course, under such circumstances, 
was to march the recusant regiments back to one or 
more of the large stations, as Loodhianah and Meerut, 
where European troops were posted, and there to 
disband them. But sinister whispers were abroad that 
the sympathies of the Europeans, in this instance, were 
vT-tli the native soldiery. One regiment of the Line, 
it was reported, had openly declared that it would not 
act against the Sepoys, who were demanding no more 
than their rights. There were Sikh emissaries from 
beyond the Sutlej doing' their best to debauch the 
Sepoys by offering both their sjunpathy and their 
assistance. Dick, the General of Division, declared 
his belief that an order to the mutineers to march 
back for disbandment would not be obeyed ; and a 
violent collision at such a time would have set the 
whole frontier in a blaze. The project of disbandment 
was, therefore, suspended ; and all the more readily, as 
even at Head-Quarters there was a belief that, al- 
. though the recusant troops might have had no reason- 
able ground of complaint, the actual state of the case 
with respect to the Scinde pay and allowances had not 
been properly explained to them.* 

Tbe estraordinaiy allowances — Indus in 1838, on tlieir marcli to 
tlie withdrawal of which had created Candahar and Ganbnl. They were 
aR this ill feeling — were originally withdrawn from the troops in Scinde 
granted when the troops crossed the early in 1840, when there seemed to 
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1844. 


The Sixty- 
ninth and t 
Fourth. 


Unconclemned, tlie mutinous regiments were or- 
dered back to tbe stations from wliicli they bad 
marched, to await the result of a reference to the 
Governor - General ; ■ and other corps, warned for 
the Scinde service, came up to the frontier. Dick’s 
first and wisest impulse had been to halt the re- 
giments marching to Ferozepore, in order that 
they might not run the risk of contamination by 
the tainted corps, or the corrupting influence of 
the Sikhs. But, by some strange fatality, this judi- 
cious measure had been revoked; the regiments 
marched to the frontier; and Dick’s difficulties in- 
creased. The Sixt3^-ninth refused to embark, unless 
the old Indus allowances were guaranteed to them. 
By the exertions of the officers, one-half of the regi- 
ment was afterwards brought round to a sense of 
their duty ; they loaded their carriage cattle, marched 
to the banks of the river, and declared their willing- 
ness to embark on the boats. They ought to have 
been ' embarked at once with the colours of their 
regiment. Their comrades would then have followed 
them ; and other regiments, moved by the good ex- 
ample, might also have asserted their fidelity. But the 
golden opportunity was lost ; and aU .example was in 
the wa}^ of evil. The Fourth Regiment, trusted over- 
much by its commanders, followed the Sixty-ninth 
into mutiny at Ferozepore, and such was the conduct 
of the Sepoys, that Philip Goldney, a man of equal 
courage and capacity, suddenly called to the scene 
of tumult, drew uj)on one of the foremost of the 
mutineers, and a younger officer, moved to passion 

be no longer any extraordinary duties -were restored; but they were again 
to be performed by them. When redueed from the 1st of J uly, 1843, 
the insurrection broke out in Af- after tlie clpse of the war in Afghan- 
ghanistan, and retributory operations istan and the conquest of Scinde. 
were eommenced, the allowances 
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by tlieir violence, struck out -with a baj'onet, and 1844. 
Avounded t^ro soldiers in the face. Those were daj's 
when mutiny did not mean massacre, and the Sepoy 
did not turn upon his officer. But neitlicr regiment 
would march. On many hard-fought fields Sir Robert 
Dick had proved himself to be a good soldier, but 
he was not equal to such a crisis as this: so EUen- 
borough at once ordered him to be cushioned in some 
safer place. 

In the mean while, aid to the embarrassed Govern- 
ment was coming from an unexpected quarter. The 
Sixty-fourth Regiment of Sepoys had formed part of^e^Sixiy- 
that unfortunate detachment known in histoiy as 
Wilde’s Brigade, which had been sent, before Pollock’s 
arrival at Peshawur, to cany the Kliybur Pass, witli- 
out guns and without provisions. It had afterwards 
served with credit during the second Afghan cam- 
paign, since the close of wliicli it liad been cantoned 
at the frontier station of Loodhianah. The Sepoys 
had manifested a strong reluctance to serve in Scinde, 
and had addressed to the Adjutant- General more 
than one nrzee, or petition, couched in language of 
complaint almost akin to mutiny. From Loodhianah 
the regiment had been ordered down to Benares. 

O 

On the 15th of February it reached UmbaUah, then 
become the Head-Quarters of the Sirhind division of 
the Armj'^, which General Fast, an old officer of the 
Compan3^’s service, commanded. Well able to con- 
verse in the language of the country, and Imowing, 
from long intercourse vuth them, the character -and 
feelhigs of the native soldiery, Fast believed that 
something might still be done to bring the regiment 
back to its allegiance. So he halted the Sixty-fourth 
at Umballah, and summoned the native officers to his 
presence. Questioned as to the disposition of the 
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ISii. regiment, tliey one and all declared that the men had 
never refused to march to Scinde; that they were 
still willing to march ; that only on the evening 
before the native officers had severally ascertained 
the fact from their respective companies; that the 
matter of the allowances would not influence the 
Sepoys ; and that the mutinous urzees had emanated 
only from a few bad characters in the regiment; 
perhaps, it was added, from a Sepoy who had been 
already dismissed. From these and other rejnesenta- 
tions, it appeared to the General that the Sixty-fourth 
really desired to wipe out the stain, which the urzees 
had fixed upon their character, and, believing in this, 
he recommended that they should be permitted to 
march to Scinde. Under certain stringent conditions, 
the Cominander-in-Chief adopted the recommenda- 
tion ; and so Moseley, with his Sepoys, again turned 
,his face towards the Indus. 

The disposition of the regiment now seemed to be 
so good ; it was inarching with such ajjparent cheer- 
fulness towards the dreaded regions, and setting so 
good an example to others, that the Commander-in- 
Chief was minded to stimulate its alacrity, and to 
reward its returning fidelity, by a voluntary tender of 
special pay and pension, and relaxations of the terms 
of service.* The language of these instructions was 
somewhat vague, and Moseley, eager to convey glad 

* "In addition to tlie full or nnliealtliy, and under no circum- 
marcliing batta always allowed to stances be kept in Scinde beyond 
regiments serving in Scinde, still two years, while the indulgence of 
higher advanfages in regard to pay, furlough to visit tlieir homes will, in 
together with the benefits of the re- the latter case, be extended to the 
gulafed family pension to the heirs men in the proportion enjoyed by 
of those who may die from disease corps located at stations within the 
contracted on service.” The com- British frontier.” — {The Adjutant- 
manding officer was also instructed General to Colonel Moseley, March ' 
“to imdce known to the corps that 15, ISdL] Scinde, however, had 
it shall be brought back to a station become a British “province,” and 
in the provinces in one year in the was “ within the British frontier,” 
event of the ensuing season proving 
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tidings to liis men, turned tlie vagueness to account 1844. 
b}" exaggerating the boon that was offered to tbeni. 

And so the error of Head-Quarters was made doubly 
erroneous, and the Governor-General was driven wild 
by the blunder of the Commander-in-Chief. 

Whatsoever Head-Quarters might have intended to 
grant, was contingent upon the good conduct of the 
regiment. But before the letter had been received by 
]\Ioseley, on the line of march, mutiny had again 
broken out in the ranks of the Sixt 3 ^-fourth. At 
Moodkhee, now so famous in the annals of Indian 
warfare, the regiment, not liking the route that had 
been taken, assumed a threatening front, and at- 
tempted to seize the colours. The petulance of the 
hour was suppressed, and next day the regiment re- 
sumed its march. But transitory as was the out- 
break, it was mutiny in one of its worst forms. 

On the second day, the Colonel received, at Tibbee, 
the letter from Head-Quarters, on the subject of 
the additional allowances. The outbreak at Mood- 
khee had converted it into an historical document, to 
be quietly put aside for purposes of future record. It 
was, indeed, a dead letter. The fatal words “ too 
late” were abeady written across the page. But 
]\Iosele 3 ' eager hands upon it, as a liHng reality, 
for present uses. The Sixty-fourth was plainlj^ in an 
excitable state. It had mutinied once on the march, 
and, without the application of some veiy powerful 
sedative, it might mutin}'' again. The outbreak at 
]\Ioodkhee had not been reported to Head-Quarters. 

It might pass into oblivion as an ugly dream of the 
past ; and the future might be rendered peaceful and 
prosperous by the letter of the Adjutant-General. So 

- It was advisable to ■march the either coming from that province or 
troops proceeding to Scinde along a stationed on the frontier ; and it was 
route which would not briu^ them especiaUj desirable to mask Feroze- 
into contact with other regiments, pore. 
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Moseley, having caused it to Ido translated into liin- 
dostanee, summoned a parade, and ordered it to be 
read aloud to his men. 

Tremendous as was this error — for it tendered to 
the mutinous the reward intended only for the 
faithful — ^its proportions were dwarfed by the after- 
conduct of the infatuated Colonel. He put a gloss 
of his own on the Head-Quarters’ letter, and told 
the regiment that they would receive the old Indus 
allowanees given to Pollock’s Army.* Upon which 
they set up a shout of exultation. And then the 
Sixty-fourth pursued its journey to Scinde. 

The horrible mistake which had thus been com- 
mitted soon began to bear bitter fruit. The inevitable 
pay-day came ; and Moseley, like a man who has 
silenced the clamorous demands of the Present 
by drawing a forged bill upon the Future, now saw 
his gigantic folly staring him in the face. The crisis 
came at Shikarpore. The Indus war-allowances Avere 
not forthcoming, and the Sixty-fourth refused in a 
body to receive their legitimate pay. 

There Avas then, under Governor Napier, com- 
manding the troops in Scinde, an old Sepoy officer, 
familiarly and affectionately knoAvn throughout the 
Army as George Hunter. Of a fine presence, of a 
kindly nature, and of a lively temperament, he led 
all men captive by the sunny influences of his AA^arm 
heart and his floAAdng spirits ; Avhilst his manly courage 
and resolution commanded a Avider admiration and 
respect. Of his conspicuous gallantry in action he 
carried about Avith him the honourable insignia in an 
arm maimed and mutilated by the crashing doAAmAvard 
bloAV of a Jat SAVordsman, as he Avas forcing one of 

* This was known among the Se- up the soldier’s pay to t^plvp ninnns 
pojs as “ Pollock’s Batta.” It made - a moiitli. 
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the gates of Bhurtpore. In the whole wide circle of 
the Army, there was scarcely one man whom the Sepoy 
more loved and honoured ; scarcely one whose ap- 
pearance on the scene at this moment could have had 
a more auspicious aspect. But there are moods in 
which we turn most angrily against those whom we 
most love ; and General Idunter in this emergency 
Avas as ])OAverless as Colonel Moseley. 

George Hunter aa^s not a man to coquet with Mutiny of^lho 
mutiu}'’. He saAv at a glance the magnitude of the^*^^^ 
occasion, and he Avas resolute not to encourage its 
further groAvth by any inopportune delay. The short 
tAAdlight of the Indian summer Avas already nearly 
spent AAdien neAVS reached him that the regiment had 
refused to receive its pay. Instantty calling a parade, 
he declared his intention of himself paying the troops. 

Darkness had noAv fallen upon the scene ; but lamps 
were lit, and the General commenced his Avork. The 
light company, as the one that had eAunced the most 
turbulent spirit, was called up first ; the Sepo^’-s took 
their pay to a man, and Avere dismissed to their Lines. 

Of- the company next called, four men had refused to 
receive their pay, AAdien Moseley Avent up to the 
General, and told him that the Avhole regiment Avould 
take their money quietljq if disbursed to them by 
their OAvn ofiicers. Hunter had once refused this, but 
noAV he consented, and again the effort to flatter the 
corps into discipline Avas miserably unsuccessful. No 
sooner Avas this reluctant consent Avrung from the 
General, than the parade Avas broken up AAuth a 
tumultuous roar. Filling the air AAoth shouts, some- 
times shaped into words of derision and abuse, the 
Sepoj^s flocked to their Lines. In vain Hunter ordered 
them to fall in ; in vain he implored them to re- 
member that they were soldiers. They turned upon 
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1S44. him Avith ihc clcclnvntion thnt they hnd been lured to 
Scinde by a lie : and when he still endeavoured to 
restore order and discipline to the scattered rabble 
into which the regiment had suddenly crumbled, they 
threw stones and bricks at the tine old soldier, and the 
other officers who had "one to his aid. 

Nothin" more could be done on that ni"ht : so 

O O 

Hunter went to his quarters, and waited anxiouslvfor 
the dawn. A morning ])aradc had lieen previously 
ordered, and when the General went to the ground, 
he saw, to his exceeding joy, that the Sixty-fourth 
were already drawn up — ‘‘as fmc-looking and steady 
a body of men,” he said, “ as he could wish to see.” 
No si"ns of disorder "reeted him : and as he inspected 
company after company, calling upon all who had 
complaints to make to come forward, the regiment 
preserved its staid and orderly demeanour, and it 
seemed as if a great shame held tliem all in inactivity 
and silence.'^' Rcturnin" then to the head of the 

V.. 

column, drawn up left in front, Hunter proceeded to 
resume the work which had been broken off so 
uproariously on the preceding evening. Ten men of 
one company refused their pay, but none others fol- 
lowed their example. All now seemed to be pro- 
ceeding to a favourable issue : and Hunter believed 
that the favourable disposition Avhich had begun to 
show itself mi"ht be confirmed bv a suitable address. 
So he prepared himself to harangue them. 

The ways of the Sepoy are as unaccountable as the 
ways of a child. It is impossible to fix the limits of 
his anger, or rightly to discern the point at which his 
good temper has really retxirned. Unstable and in- 
consistent, his conduct baffies all powers of human 

* Only one man c.aiiie forward, and Ids complaint was Itat lie had been 
passed over in promotion. 
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comprelieiision. So it happened that just on the 
seeming verge of success tlie gi’ound crumbled away 
under Hunter’s feet. As each companj’- liad been 
called up to receive its pa}’’, tlie men had piled their 
arms to the word of command. But when the word 
was given to un-pile, there was an immediate shudder 
of hesitation, which seemed to be caught by one 
company from another, until it pervaded the whole 
reirimcnt. Each man seemed to read what was in 

O 

his neighbour’s heart, and Avithout an}’- previous con- 
cert, therefore, they clung to each other in tlieir dis- 
obedience. Three Grenadier Sepoys , took their 
muskets, and Avere promoted on the spot ; but not 
another man foUoAA'ed their example. The regiment 
had again become a rabble. Nothing noAV could 
reduce them to order. 

Until tlie blazing June sun AA*as rising high in the 
licaA’-ens, Hunter and the regimental officers remained 
on the parade-ground, A’-ainly endeavouring to per- 
suade the Sepoys to return to their duty. They had 
only one ansAver to give — their Colonel and their 
Adjutant had promised them Aidiat they had not 
receiA'ed, If the General A\’ould guarantee them the 
old Indus Avar-alloAvances, they Avould serve as good 
soldiers ; if not, they Avished to be discharged, and 
return to their homes. All through the day, and all 
through the night, AAuthout dh'-csting themseh'-es of 
their uniform, Avithout going to their Lines to cook 
or to eat, the mutineers remained on the ground, 
sauntering about in the neighbourhood of their piled 
arms, and discussing their AAU'ongs. 

Day broke, and found them stiU on the ground. 
But hunger and fatigue had begun to exhaust the 
energies of their resistance, and Avhen Hunter ap- 
peared again on the scene, accompanied only by his 


1844. 
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alde-cle-cainp, nof] beat to arms, the men fell in, too]< 
their mnslccts, and evinced some signs of contrition. 
Then the General spoke to them, saying that lie vould 
receive at his quarters a man from each company, and 
hear what he had to say on the part of his comrarla-. 
Satisfied with this promise, and being no longer irri- 
tated by the presence of the oflicens who had deceived 
them, the Sixty-fourth allowed the parade to be 
quietly dismissed, and went to their Lines, At tlie 
appointed liour, tlic delegates from the several regi- 
ments waited on the General, and each man told the 
same story of the deception that liad been practised 
upon the regiment. The)’’ had been promised “ Ge- 
neral Pollock’s Batta,” and the twelve rupees which 
they had expected had dwindled down into eight, 

With this evidence before him, the General re- 
moved Colonel Moseley from the command of the 
station and from the command of the regiment,* and 
ordered the Sixty-fourth to march to Sukkur, on their 
way back to onr older provinces. It was an anxious 
time; a hazardous march. So Hunter went nith 
them, Bxxt the hot stage of the fever had passed, and 
the paroxysm seemed to have left them feeble and 
sore-spent. Unresistingly they went to Sukkur, and 
encamped in the presence of European troops; and 
George Hunter, thanking God that the peril was over, 
and that not a drop of blood had been shed, then 
took upon himself the responsibility of pardoning 
the regiment as a body, and bringing to punishment 
only the worst of the individual offenders,f Such 
moderation could hardly be misunderstood at a time 

* Colonel Moseley was afterwards pital panislimenfc, and the sentence 
tried by court-martial, and cashiered, of death passed upon the others was 

f Thirty-nine prisoners were sent commuted to imprisonment and hard 
to trial, oi' whom one only was ac- labour for various terms, 
quitted. Six were ordered for ga- 
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whi.'ii tlu rc \v:!< powi-r to etilorcc the drcrees IsJf 

ui’ n sterner justify. So he u<Uln>si‘(l the regiment, 
on ]>:!r;ule, tohl thetn tluit he jeirdoned nil Imt llic 
leadinir nnuinet-rs, w]n> wonhl he tri»-(I by ('(mri- 
nnirtial : nnd In; tnisfcd that theinerey thus shown to 
tliem wonhl not be tlnanvn nwnv. that tiiey wonhl 
repejit of their miseomlnct ami retnrn to tlu'ir alle- 
gianee. Ami pe-rhaps th<.‘ ])roYoeation whieh tln-y 
had received wa'^ atnple warrant for the leniency o!‘ 
their treatment/ 

Ihit the embarrassments of the Government did not 
(;nd here. Whatsoever might be the ]>nnishment of 
the nfience, it- eotihl not afford a remedy for tin; evil. 

'.riie mntinons regiments might be diNbanded, and 
their ringleaders might bo hanged by the neck, or 
blown to atoms from the gnns; bnt still then; wonld 
be no answer to the tjnestion of how was Seinde to 
be garrisoned M'ith Mritish troops? It had bet*n the. 
design of the Govennmait to (;mj)loy only Bengal 
regiments on that, service, seeking aid in other 
quarters from Madras. Bnt the Bengal Anny had 
broken down uml(;r the experiment ; and there was 
small hd})e, sifter what had passed, of its ever being 
induced, except by humiliating concessions, to look 
that, hated province in the face. There were, how- 
ever, two other Presidencies, and two other Armies, 
not .so Tiice a.s Bengal ; atid the defence of Seinde 
might be entrusted to Bombay or IMadras regiments. 

If such had been the design in the first instance, it 
might, under judicious inanagcincnt, have been suc- 

Tlicrc i.s somcliiiii" very loucli- tlic circ^lmst.^llcc.'!. “I never could 
iiig ill the liumilily which pcrvadc.s write,” lie says at the end of one 
(he letters written at this time hv letter, “nnd old age docs not im- 
George Hunter to Lord Ellcnhoroii_Ai prove .n man in any way, except, I 
and Sir Charles Napier. 11c asks to trust, in seeing his own failings and 
be pardoned for all short-comings, praying for mercy.” 
in consideration of the difficulty of 

U 
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cessfuUy carried into effect. But "after sucli an ex 
ample as had been set by the Bengal regiments, there 
was small consolation to be dra'svn from the prospect 
of loyal sertdce to be rendered by their comrades. 
Already, indeed, were there signs that the disposition 
to strike for higher pay which had manifested itself 
among the Bengal troops was not confined to the 
Sepoys of that “ pampered and petted” Army. The 
Bombay regiments were untainted but a mutinous 
spirit had again displayed itself among the native 
soldiery of the Coast Army.f 

The first symptom of this was in a Gavahy re- 
giment at Jubbulpore. Among the results of an 
extension of empire without a corresponding aug- 
mentation of our military force, are frequent viola- 
tions of old Presidential limits in the location of our 
troops, which, however unobjectionable they may 
appear at the Adjutant- General’s office, are seldom 
carried out without some disturbance of our military 
system. It might seem to be of small consequence 
whether the station at which a regiment was posted 
were within the limits of one Presidency or another ; 
but if a Madras regiment were called upon to serve 
in the Bengal Presidency, or a Bombay regiment in 
Madras, or any other departure from ordinary rule 
were decreed, the Government was fortunate if it 
were not seriously perplexed and embarrassed by the 
results. Now, the Madras Army, though, as has been 


* The Eomhay Anny was said at Infantry had mutinied at Asseeghur 
that time to have more duty on its and Mallegaum ; there had been a 
hands than it could perform without mutiny of the Madras troops at Se- 
a severe strain, and the Bombay Go- cunderabad ; and the 2nd and 41st 
Tcniment were clamouring for an Regiments had shown a bad spirit, 
augmentation. when ordered to embark for China. 

f There had been several recent The 3rd and dth Native Cavalry 
instances of extreme insubordination, regiments had also mutinied; the 
amounting, indeed, to mutiny, in the former in 1838, the latter in 1842. 
Madras Army. The 52nd Native 
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said, more cosmopolitan ' and less nice than that of 
Bengal, and not deterred by caste prejudices from 
proceeding to strange places, snflered even more than 
the Bengal troops from being ordered to distant 
stations, because the family of the ^ladras soldier fol- 
lowed his regiment, whilst the belongings of his 
Bengal comrade remained in their native village. 
The removal of the family from one station to an- 
other was a sore trouble and a heavy expense to the 
i\Iadras Sepoy ; and whatever increased the distance 
to be traversed was, therefore, a grievance to him. 

To the Cavalry it was especially a grievance, for 
the troopers were principally well-born I^Iahomedans, 
and the rigid seclusion in which their women were 
kept greatly increased the cost of their conveyance 
from one station to another. The Sixth Cavalry had 
been more than commonl)’’ harassed in this respect, 
when, towards the close of 1843, just as they were 
expecting to get their route for the favourite cavalry 
station of Arcot, they received orders to march from 
Kamptee to Jubbulpore, in the valley of the Ner- 
budda. which, in consequence of the demand for 
Bengal troops on the Indus, it had been necessary to 
occupy with regiments from Madras. The sharp dis- 
appointment, however, was in some measure miti- 
gated by the assurance that the seindce on which 
they Averc required was but temporary, and that they 
Avould soon return AA-ithin the proper limits of their 
OAvn Presidency. They Avent, therefore, leaving their 
families behind them ; but when they reached Jub- 
bulpore, they found that they were to be permanently 
located there upon lower allowances than they had 
expected, that the}'' must send for their faniilies from 
Kamptee, and that their next march Avould be nine 
hundred miles southAvard to Arcot. 

TJ 2 


lSd3. 
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•1843. Only by savings from tlieir pay at the higher rates 
could the troopers hope to defray these extraordi- 
nary expenses. On the lower rates of pay it was 
impossible; for the greater part of their earning.^ 
was remitted for the support of their absent families, 
and what remained was barely enough to keep toge- 
ther body and soul. When, therefore, they found 
that they were to receive these lower rates at Jubbul- 
pore, they broke into open manifestations of discon- 
tent, and bound themselves by oaths to stand by each 
other whilst they resisted the unjust decree. The 
first few days of December were, therefore, days of 
sore vexation and disturbance to the officers of the 
Sixth, and most of all to the Commandant, Major 
Major Litcli- Litchfield, to whose want of personal sympathy with 
their sufferings the Sepoys, reasonably or unreason- 
ably, attributed a great part of their affliction. The 
conduct of the men was violent and outrageous. 
They were with difficulty induced to saddle and 
mount for exercise ; and when the trumpet sounded 
for the canter, they loosened rein, urged their horses 
forward at a dangerous pace, and raising the religious 
war-cry of “ Been ! deen !” broke into tumultuous 
disorder. Brought back to something like discipline, 
the regiment was dismissed ; but throughout the day 
the greatest excitement prevailed among them, and a 
large body of troopers marched in a defiant manner 
Capt. Byng. through the Lines to the tent of a favourite officer, 
declaring that they would obe}’’ his orders, and serve 
under him, and beseeching him to place himself at 
their head. On the following day the excitement 
had increased. The troop-officers went among their 
men, endeavouring to pacify them. But they could 
report nothing more satisfactory than that the 
troopers were in a frantic state, and that if Litchfield 
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ventured on parade next morning tlie result would 1S43 
be fatal to him. 

Undeterred by this, the Major would have held the 
parade, but the Brigadier commanding the station, 
to whom, in due course, all the circumstances were 
reported, caused it to be countermanded, and an 
Inspection Parade, under his own command, ordered 
in its stead. To this the regiment sullenly responded ; 
and when the Brigadier addressed them, saying that 
he was willing to hear their complaints, many of the 
men stepped forward and presented him with peti- 
tions, which were given over to the troop-officers, to 
be forwarded to him through the regular official 
channels. But, although it was plain that there was 
a bitter feeling of resentment against Litchfield, no 
act of violence was committed at that parade. And 
it happened that before its dismissal a letter reached 
the Brigadier announcing that the higher allowances 
were to be given to the men ; and so the active danger 
was passed. But the disturbance which had been 
engendered did not soon pass away ; the Sepoys 
remained sullen and discontented, and for some daj'S 
it appeared to the Brigadier not improbable that he 
would be compelled to call the Infantry and the 
Artillery to his assistance. But the Madras Army was 
spared this calamity of bloodshed ; and after a little 
Avhile the regiment returned to the quiet and orderly 
performance of its duty. 

As the old year closed upon the scene of mutinj^' in 184344 
the Madras Cavalry, so, veiy soon, the new year opened 
upon a kindred incident in the Madras Infantry. When 
it was found that the Bengal troops were reluctant to 
serve, under the proposed terms, in the Scinde pro- 
vince, and serious embarrassment was, thereby, likely 
to be occasioned to the Supreme Government, the 
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184:34!l. Madras autliorities, believing that the crisis was one 
in Avhich it behoved evciy one to do his best, promptly 
and vigorously, for the salvation of the State, deter- 
mined, on a requisition from the Government of 
Bombay, to send two infantry regiments to Scinde.* 
The Sepoys were to embark on board transport vessels 
at Madras, to touch at Bomba}^, and thence to proceed 
to Kurrachee. One -of these regiments, the Forty- 
seventh, was in orders for hlouhnein, on the eastern 
coast of the Bay of Bengal — a station at which, being 
beyond Presidential limits, extra allowances, known 
as field-batta and rations, were paid to the troops. 
Ignorant, it would appear, of the Bengal regulations, 
the ]\Iadras Government, represented by the j\Iarquis 
of Tweedale, who held the double office of Governor 
and Commander-in-Chief, guaranteed to the regiments 


[utiny of the 
ladrasFo/rty- 
jventh. 


ordered to Scinde the allowances received at j\Ioul- 
mein ; and under these conditions the Forty-seventh 
embarked for Bombay. 

]\Ieanwhile, the Supreme Government had been 
advised of tlie unauthorised measures of the Madras 
authorities. Chafing under such usurpation of the 
powers and prerogatives of the Governor-General, 
Ellenborough sent orders for the detention of the 
Madras regiment at Bombay, and it was disembarked 
on its arrival.f There the Madras Sepoys learnt that 
the advantages of foreign service, promised to them at 
Madras, and on the faith of which they had set their 
faces towards Scinde, were disallowed. The greater 
part of their pay up to the end of March had abeady 


Sir Charles Napier had made an 
urgent call on Bombay, ■which, Bom- 
bay not being able to comply -wilh it, 
passed on to Madras. 

t Intelligence of the change of 
destination was communicated to the 
officers during the voyage. It should 


be stated that one detachment of 
the regiment mutinied on board the 
John Line transport vessel ; but the 
discontent then manifested arose 
from circumstances unconnected 
with the after -causes of disaffec- 
tion. 
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been disbursed to them, for tbe benefit of tlie families 
whom they left behind, and now the}'- found, in the 
middle of February, that the scant}’’ residue, on which 
they had relied for their own support, was by these 
retrenchments taken from them, and that, far away 
from their homes, starvation stared them in the face. 
It was not strange that they should have regarded 
this as a cruel breach of faith ; and that they should 
have resented it. They had been promised rations, 
and they asked for them, and when they found they 
were not likely to be supplied, they manifested their 
discontent, after the wonted fashion, by breaking out 
on parade. "WTien the word of command was given for 
them to march to their Lines, by fours from the left, 
they stood fast. The word was repeated, but still 
they stood fast ; and when the Adjutant rode up to 
the leading section and asked the men if they had not 
heard the word of command, they answered suUenly 
that they had heard it; and when a Native officer 
asked them why they did not move, they told him 
that they wanted food, and that they would not stir 
vuthout it. 

When the order to advance was again given, the 
regunent moved oft'; but only to renew on the fol- 
lovfing morning the exhibition of disobedience and 
discontent. Paraded before the General commanding 
the garrison, the regiment soon evinced signs of being 
in the same mood. After inspection, when the order 
was given to march by companies to their respective 
Lines, the Grenadiers stepped off, but presently wavered 
and halted ; and when their captain, having ordered 
their arms, went off to report their conduct to the 
commanding officer, they insisted on foUovdng him in 
a body, declaring that if they then lost their chance 
of representing their hard case to the General, they 
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ibM, might never find it again. Another company was 
even more violent in its demands. When the word of 
command was given to advance at the quick march, 
a man from the ranks cried out, “Right about face,” 
and the whole company stood fast, as did other parts 
of the column! Taken in the act of flagrant mutiny, 
the Sepoy was disarmed, and sent to the guard, 
whither the greater part of the company followed, 
declaring that they also would go to the guard, that 
they wanted rice, and must have it. 

After a while order was restored. The General 
addressed the European and Native officers, and told 
them to assure the men, that any complaints advanced 
in a soldierly manner would be inquired into and any 
gi’ievances redressed, but that such conduct as had 
been displayed on parade could not be overlooked. The 
regiment was then moved off to its Lines, some of the 
ringleaders being carried off as prisoners ; and an ad- 
vance of mone}^, at first reluctantly received, stifled 
the further progress of mutiny. Here, then, the story 
may end. The Madras Army was not destined to 
suppl}^ the want accruing from the defective loyalty 
of Bengal. It broke down at a critical time ; but 
only under such a weight of mismanagement as might 
have crushed out the fidelity of the best mercenaries 
in the world. 

In these, as in instances above cited, by conflicts of 
authority and variations of system, the Sepoy was 
not unreasonably alarmed for the integrity of his pay ; 
and although we may condemn the manner in which 
he manifested his discontent, we must not think too 
harslily of the tenacity with which he asserted his' 
rights. If an English soldier strikes for more pay, it is 
in most cases only another name for more drink. He 
seeks it, too often, as a means of personal indulgence. 
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There is nothing to render less greed)’’ his greed. But isii. 
the avarice of the Sepo}’’ was purified by domestic 
afiection, by a tender regard for the interests of others, 
and that strong feeling of family honour which in 
India renders Poor Laws an useless institution. He 
had so many dependents with whom to divide his 
slender earnings, that any unexpected diminution of 
his pay excited alarm lest those Avho were nearest and 
dearest to him should in his absence be reduced to 
want. The honour of his famil)^ was threatened ; 
he chafed under the thought; and if he took un- 
soldierl)’^ means of asserting his rights, we must re- 
member the provocation, and not forget those pecu- 
liarities of national sentiment which ligliten the dark 
colours in which all such resistance of authority pre- 
sents itself to European eyes. 

Eventually Bombay troops were sent to garrison Penal Jlea- 
Scinde, and the province became a part of the Bombay 
Presidency. But it is hard to say how much these 
first abortive attempts to provide for its defence shook 
the discipline of the Sepo}’’ Army. For the evil was 
one to which it was difficult to apply a remedy ; and 
the authorities were greatly perplexed and at variance 
one with another. The disbandment of a mutinous 
regiment is, in such a case, the most obvious, as it is 
the easiest measure, to which Government can resort ; 
but it may often be unjust in itself and dangerous in 
its results. It falls alike on the innocent and on the 
guilty. It fills the country ^Hth the materials of 
which rebellions are made, or sends hundreds of our 
best fighting-men, ’with all the lessons we have taught 
them, into the enemy’s ranks. To be effective, it 
should follow closely on the commission of the crime 
which it is intended to punish ; but it can rarely be 
accomplished vdth this essential promptitude, for it is 
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1841 . onljT- under certain favouring circumstances that an 
order to reduce to penury and disgrace a thousand 
trained soldiers can he carried out vdth safet}^ to the 
State. To delay the execution of the punishment is 
outwardly to condone the oftence. It was not strange, 
therefore, that when the Thirty-fourth Infantry and 
the Seventh Cavahy of Bengal mutinied on the 
frontier, almost in the presence of the Sikh Anny, 
there should have been obstinate questionings at Head- 
Quarters as to the expediency of disbandment on the 
spot, or at some safer place remote from the scene of 
their crimes. It was the opinion of Lord’EUen- 
horough, at the time, that a reghnent of Em’opeans 
and a troop of European artillery should have been 
smnmoned uuth all haste from Loodhianah to Feroze- 
pore, and that, in presence of this force, the mutinous 
corps should have been at once disbanded. But a 
reference, it has been said, was made to Government, 
and the mutinous regiments were marched down, 
unsentenced, to ^ Loodhianah and Meerut, there to 
await the decision of supreme authority. The orders 
given left some discretion vuth the Commander-in- 
Chief. The Seventh OavaLy had not mutinied in a 
body. The Native officers and nearly two hundred 
troopers were true to their Salt. Discipline might, 
therefore, be vindicated by ordinary processes of law 
without involving the innocent and the guilty alike 
in one common ruin. But the Thirty-fourth, Native 
officers and Sepoj^s, were all tainted ; so, with every 
mark of infamy, in the presence of all the troops, 
European and Native, at Meerut, the regiment was 
broken up, the British uniform was stripped from the 
backs of the mutineers, and the number of the regi- 
ment was erased from the Army List.'* 

* or three years afterwards of a new regiment^ in no degree 
the gap was filled up by the raising better than the old. 
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Propinquity to an overawing European force re- 
moves the chief difficulties which oppose themselves 
to the sudden dissolution of a Native regiment. But 
under ho other circumstances is it to be counselled. 
The question of disbandment, therefore, perplexed the 
hladras authorities even more than those of Bengal. 
To march a regiment, vdth arms in its hands, some 
hundreds of mUes across the country, to receive its 
serffices, and perhaps to witness its repentance during 
a period of many weeks, all that time concealing the 
fate that is in store for it, and then having caged it in 
a safe place, pinioned it, as it were, beyond all hope 
of resistance, to visit it with ah the terrors of a long- 
hidden, long-delayed retribution, is altogether ab- 
horrent to the generous nature of an English officer. 
To have disbanded, for example, the Sixth Madras 
Cavah’y at Jubbulpore would have been cruel and 
dangerous. To have marched it to Arcot in igno- 
rance of its fate, would have been cruel and dastardly. 
To have broken it up at Kamptee would have been 
to incur, only in a less degree, the effil of both 
courses. And nothing else appeared possible; for 
it was not to be supposed that all those indignant 
Mahomedans, men vdth whom revenge is a ffirtue, 
would have quietly gone do^vn, mounted on good 
horses, and with sharpened sabres at their sides, in 
full laiowledge of their destiny, to the disgraceful 
punishment awaiting them. With these considera- 
tions before them, it was not strange that the Madras 
authorities hesitated to carry out the comprehensive 
penalty of disbandment, and that, as a choice of dif- 
ficulties, it should have suftered many guilty men to 
escape. 

In this instance. Lord Ehenborough was eager for 
disbandment. He said that the conduct of the regi- 
ment had been equalL'^ bad in itself and pernicious in 
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184i 4. its results, for that the disturbed state of Bundelkund 
rendered it little short of mutiny before the eneinj’, 
and it had disconcerted all the arrangements of his 
Government for the general defence of the countrj". 
But it was not his, either on principle or in practice, 
to deal harshly with the errors and delusions of the 
Native Army, and there were few men living who 
had a more kindly apj^reciation of the good qualities 
of the Sepoy, or who could more readily sympathise 
with him. If he did not know precisely how to deal 
with a mutinj'- of that Army ; if he could not, Avith 
accurate calculation of the results, so apportion the 
just measures of leniency and severity as in no case to 
encourage by the one or to exasperate by the other, 
he only failed Avhere no one had yet succeeded, and 
need not have blushed to find himself mortal. He 
often said that a general mutiny of the Native Army 
Avas the only real danger AAuth Avhich our empire in 
India Avas threatened ; and he believed that the surest 
means of maintaining the fidelity of the Sepoy AA^as by 
continually feeding his j)assion for military glory. In 
this he Avas right. But the passion for military glory 
cannot ahvays be fed AAuthout injustice, and the cauIs 
of conquest may be gi’eater than its gains. He had 
much faith, too, in the good effect of stirring ad- 
dresses, appealing to the imaginations of the soldiery, 
and in the application of donatiA’'es promptly folloAV- 
ing good service. And, although in AA^orking out his 
theory he AA'as sometimes impelled to practical ex- 
pressions of it, AA'hich caused people to smile, as in 
the famous Somnauth Proclamation, and in the dis- 
ja-ectmcats. tribution of the “faA’-ourite meliioys" to the Sepoys 
after the battle of j\Iaharajpore, there AA^as, doubtless, 
sound philosophy at the bottom of it. But such light 
as this Old}" served to shoAV more clearly the many 
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mid urcat dillionltie? Avitli wliich flic whole question 
of tlic Sepoy Army was beset, and to convince re- 
{ieclini: minds tliat, thon"h Innnan folly might ac- 
celerate the break-down of the whole .‘^ysfcni, human 
wisdom could not so fence it around with safetruards 
as to give it permanent, vitality and strength. 

That the treatment to which the mutinies arising 
out of the annexation of Scinde were subjected by the 
Government of the day Avas nothing more than a 
series of expedients is a fact, but one which may be 
recorded without censure. The disbandment of one 
regiment, the punishment of a few ringleaders in 
others, the forgiveness of the rest; the dismissal of an 
otlieer or two for culpable mismanagement, and a 
lilteral issue of donatives to all who during the pre- 
ceding vear had either done well, or suflered much, in 
the service of the State, Averc so many p.alliatives, born 
of the moment, Avhich did not toucli the scat of the 
disease, or contriliuto to the future healthy action of 
the system. Ihit there Avere circumstances, both 
intrinsic and extrinsic, Avhich seemed to forbid, on 
grounds alike of justice and of policy, the ajiplieation 
of more A'igorous remedies. The fact, indeed, that 
the misconduct of the soldiery had, in a great measure, 
been the direct gi-OAVth of the injuries Avlueh thev had 
sustained at the hands of the GoA'crmneur, Avould 
have made severity a crime. Ilut it AA’as no les= cer- 
tain that leniency Ava-^ a blunder. If an ArniA* once 
linds that it can dictate to GoA'erninent the amount 
of its pay, there is an end to the controlling poAver cf 
the latter. T\liat the State ourrhr to haA'e learn: rn:u: 


this lesson Avas the paramount obligation av 
upon it of clearly extTiininu' to it-; troo:v' 
tions affectiner r!;;v .and allowanev-s, 

i . 

cially such as entailed upon them any loss o 
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1844;. antecedently enjoyed. Under any circumstances a 
reduction of pay is a delicate and hazardous opera- 
tion. Even the loyalty of European officers is not 
always proof against such a trial. But the absence of 
explanation aggravates it, in the Sepoy’s eyes, into a 
breach of faith ; he believes that he is only asserting 
his rights when he strikes for the restoration of that 
of which he has been, in his own eyes unjustly, de- 
prived ; and the Government then, perplexed in the 
extreme, has only a choice of evils before it, and either 
on the side of leniency or severity is too likely to go 
lamentably m'ong. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


THE WAE. OH THE SHTLEJ-^THE PATNA CONSPIRACY ATTEMPT TO COH- 
HTJPT THE SEPOYS AT DINAPORE — THE OCCUPATION OE THE PUNJAB 
ANNEXATION AND ITS EPFECTS— REDUCTION OE THE SEPOY^S PAY— THE 
MUTINIES AT RAIYUL PINDEE AND GO'VTNDGHUR LORD DALHOUSIE AND 
SIR CHARLES NAPIER. 

It ^vas fortunate, perhaps, for the rulers of that day l-Sis. 
that Peace ^Yas hut of short duration, and that the 
“ passion for military glory” had again something to 
feed upon. The Silch Army, having risen against its 
own leaders, was vapouring on the banks of the Sutlej, 
and threatening to cross the British frontier. No 
war could have been more welcome to the Sepoy than 
a war "with the Sikhs, For they were an insolent and 
minacious race, and it was known that they had 
talked of overrunning Hindostan, and pouring on to 
the sack of Delhi and the pUlage of Calcutta. They 
took the first step, and the war commenced. 

VTiilst the Governor-General and the Commander- The Patna 
in-Chief were at the head of the Army on the frontier, Conspiracy, 
and all eyes were turned towards the scene of that 
sanguinary conflict on the Sutlej, lower dovm, on the 
hanks of the Ganges, four hundred miles from Cal- 
cutta, an incident was occurring, which, in quiet 
times, might have made itself heard all over the 
country, hut which, lost in the din of battle in that 
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184546. momentous T\inter, gave only a local sound. Dis- 
covery was made of an organised attempt to corrupt 
tlie soldiery in tlie Lower Prownces. On Christmas- 
eve tlie magistrate of Patna received a letter from 
Major Roweroft, informing liim that the Moonshee 
of his regiment — the First Native Infantr }* — was in 
treasonable correspondence with a rich and influ- 
ential landholder in the neighbourhood, who had 
been tampering with the allegiance of the Native 
officers and Sepoys in the contiguous station of 
Dinapore. 

Of the truth of the story there was no doubt. To 
what dimensions the conspiracy really extended, and 
from what central point it radiated, is not knmra, 
and now never will be knoivn. It was a season of 
considerable popular excitement, aggravated in the 
neighbourhood of Patna by local causes, and eager 
efforts had been made to prepare the people for 
revolt. Reports had been for some time current to 
the effect that the British Government purposed to 
destroy the caste of the Hindoos, and to abolish 
j\Iahomedauism by forbidding the initial ceremony 
through which admission is obtained to the number 
of the Faithful. And to this was added another He, 
scarcely less alarming, that the Purdah was also to 
be prohibited, and that Mahomedan females of all 
ranks were to be compelled to go about unveiled. 
Stories of this kind, it has been observed, however, 
monstrous in themselves, are readily believed, if 
there be but only a very little truth to give them 
currency. The truth may be from within or it may 
be from without. It may be direct proof or indirect 
confirmation. It little matters so long as there is 
something which men may see and judge for them- 
selves, There had been many exciting causes at this 
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time, to I’onse the resentments and to stimnlate the iSd5-iG 
activities of the i\Ioulavees and the Pundits, such as 
the new law of inheritance and the new educational 
measures ; and now the introduction of the messing- 
system into the gaols was a patent fact Avhich all 
might understand. It was an incident, moreover, of 
untoward occurrence, that about this time, when de- 
signing men were eagerly looking out for some false 
move on the part of the Government, the IMagistrate 
of Patna, at the request of the Principal of the 
College, alarmed the inhabitants of the city bj’’ insti- 
tuting inquiries enabling him to form something of 
a census of the population, showing their diftcrent 
castes, professions, and cmplo3mTents — a movement 
which was at once declared to be a part of the great 
scheme of the Government for the forcible conversion 
of the people. 

But it was necessary that the soldiery should be 
gained over b}’’ some alarming fiction of especial ap- 
plication to the Sepoy himself. Already had indirect 
agenc}" been set at work for his corruption. He 
found the lie in full leaf in his native villaa-c. When 

O 

he went on furlough, his relatives told him that if he 
did not make a stand for his religion he would soon 
have to fight against his brethren and kinsmen.-'' 

When he returned to his regiment he found that 
every one was talking on the same subject, and that 
it was currentl}'- believed that the introduction of the 
messing-sj’-stem into the gaols was to be followed by 
its introduction into the Arm}'-, and that the Sepo}' 
was not much longer to be allowed to have uncon- 
trolled dominion over his own cooking-pot. 

* Some of the men of the Eirst but if you will not listen to us, we 
llegiraent told Major Howcioft that will send 2000 juwans (young men) 
the villagers had said, “ Our village to oppose you.’’ 
furnishes 500 men to your Army; 
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1S1546. If, tlien, there had been nothing more than this, 
the time wonld have been propitious, and plotters 
might reasonably have thought that the opportunity 
was ripe. But in that winter of 1845-46 a seditious 
enterprise of this hind in the Lower Provinces was ■ 
favoured by the circumstances of the great war with 
tlic Sikhs, which was draA\'-ing all the resources of the 
Government to the hTorth-Western frontier. There 
was a vague belief that laklis of Punjabee hgh ting- 
men would soon be streaming over the countiy, and 
that the English would be driven into the sea. Many, 
then, with eager cupidity, bethought themselves of 
gutting the opium godowns of Patna, where a million 
and a half of Government property lay stored ; and 
all the dangerous classes of the city vrere ripe and 
ready for pillage and for slatrghter. A rising of the 
Sepoys at such a time, or their acquiescence in a 
rising of the people, might liavc been fatal to the 
continued supremacy of Government in that part of 
the country. The plotters scarcely hoped to accom- 
plish more than the latter of these two means of 
overthrowing the English. At all events, it was safer 
to begin with the milder ex^ierimcnt on the lidelity 
of the Sei^oy. So delegates went about in the Lines 
sa3’ing that the great King of Delhi had sent a con- 
iidential agent to give a month’s pay to every Kativc 
oiliccr and soldier in the regiments in order that if 
any outbreak shoidd occur in their part of the coun- 
try they should not lift a hand in siq^port of the 
Government. All the landholders, and the culti- 
vators, and the townspeople were read}'-, it was said, 
to rise; and if the soldiery would only remain in- 
active, the British ])ower might be destroyed before it 
cmld ])erpetrate the outrages by ^vhieh it sought to 
ov(;rturn the religions of the country. 
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A Jemadar of tiie Fepmcnt. I'.eard flii? story, 

crravely listened to all that v.-as nrtie.d by the emissary 

of sedition, and said that he Avoidd consider of the 

matterJ Tlien he repeated all that had hajtpeiual 

to his commanding oHict'r. and measnres were soon 

taken to test tho reality of the plot. There vras at 

all events one snhst^tntird proof that the story was no 

iietion. There we.s money connted ont for liie work of 

corruption, and tied nj) in hae;s ready for immediate 

deliverv. !t was agreed that the .lema<lar and another 

ofiieer in I^nver(^ft^s eonfideiua; should take the 

monev. and matter.s were .^oon eonveniently arrantred 

so as to Itriii" ahont the disclosure. A detachment 
<■ • 

of the rc'giment was about to proceed to fiya ; with 
tins went the two faithful demadars. On (he wav 
they met or were overtakcai hy two wcll-dre.st;tiJ 
^lahomedaus in an eekn, or native whcoled-carriago, 
who gave them the money, saying that others had 
taken it, and that larger s\ip]>lie.s were fortheoming 
for the same ])nrpose, Xothing could stamp the 
reality of the design more surely tliau this. Men arc 
in cnrne.ct when they ])art with their money. 

Another Native ollicer of the First traitorously 
took the corrn})ling coin, and a Moonshee of the 
regiment was found to he deeply implicated in the 
plot. Hut lloweroft's opportune di-scovery of the 
attemjU. to debauch his men, and the measures wdueh 
he wisely adopted, rendered the further ehbrts of the 
conspirator.s utterly futile and hopeless. The military 
oflendens were soon in confinement ; the civil ma- 
gistrate was tracking down the instigators of sedi- 
tion ; and if no great success then attended the attempt 

The Jemndur \ps a Bratiniin, the taller was attjulnnt of Uic rcgl- 
hy name Jlootcc-TIissur. He had incut, nud was greatly attached to 
been jiny-linvildar to llowcrofi, wlicn him. 

X 2 
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1815-40. -to bring tlic nccbs of tlie most gniKy to tlie gallows, 
itAvas sufficient for the public peace that the plot Avas 
discoA-erccl. What the amount of real claimer then 

O 

Avas it is difficult to determine. Tavo other Xativc 
regiments at Dinapore Avcrc tampered Avith in like 
manner, but the discoA'cry of the plot in RoAveroft’s 
corps rendered other effiorts abortiA'c. j\Iany great 
names Averc used by the agents of sedition, but u])on 
Avhat authority can only be conjectured. It Avas 
stated that a rojNal mandate had come from the King 
of Delhi ; that the Rajah of Kepaul Avas ready to 
send a great army SA\"CCihng down to the plains; and 
again it aants said that the Sikhs Averc the prime 
moAmrs of the plot.’*^' All this can be only obscurely 
sliadoAA^ed on the page of histoiy. But it is certain 
that a scroll Avas found, described by a Avitness as 
being many cubits long, on AAdiich the names of some 
hundred of respectable inhabitants of Patna, Hindoos 
and Mahomedans, AA’-cre attached to a solemn decla- 
ration binding them to die in defence of their reli- 
gion, and that it AA^as honestly bclicA’’ed bj’’ large 
numbers of the educated no less than the ignorant 
people of that part of the countiy, that the one 
cherished object of the British GoA’^ernment AA’as to 
reduce all the people of India to the no-caste state of 
the Feringhees. Of the reality of this belief there 
AA^as no doubt ; so a Proclamation Avas put forth by 
'the Governor of Bengal, declaring that as the Bri- 
tish GoA’^ernment iiCA^er had interfered, 'so the people 


* Tlic principal actor in tlie Patna 
conspiracy rvas one Kliojali Hassan 
Ali Klian. ' It seems that at the 
Soneporc Fair, a short-time before, 
he had appeared in great state, and 
received a considcr.ablc number of 
influential people in his tent, willi 
tlie object of inst illing into tbem a 


fear of religious conversion, and en- 
couraging their determination to re- 
sist. He escaped for want of evi- 
dence. There was also a wandering 
bookseller, who, on the plea of sell- 
iugPersian volumes tothc Moonshees 
of regiments, readily gained access 
to them without exciting suspicion. 
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iniirlit be n?^\n'C(l tloit it, never would interfere in any iSiS-iG. 
wav with the reli_ii:i(^ns of the eenntrv. 

d’he deinadar and the Moonshee of the First Hegi- 
nientj wlu> had been seduced into traitorous courses, 
were tried bv cotirt-niartial, and sentenced to dcalli, 
with the usual reluctance nianifested by a tribunal 
coinjiosed onlv of Native oliicers.'^ Hut it was not 
necessarv to strike terror into the minds of an army 
hovering on the brink of general mutiny; so the sen- 
tence was not carried cmi. Whatever danger there 
may have been had jiassod away.f Tlie victories of 
llardinge and Gough had a grand moral eflecl from 
one end of tlie country to the other, for it had been 
believed that the. British were sore pres.sed, and that 
their power would be shaken to the centre by this 
collision witli the Sikhs, \'ictury made all thing.s 
right again, and for a while we heard nothing more 
of mutiny or sedition. With intervals of comjiarativc 
repose, distinguished by an occupation of the Sikh 
country, very ilattering to the Sepoy’s pride, and very 
])rofital)Ie to his purse, the operations which resulted 
in the fall of the Sikh emj>ire then lasted for more 
than three years, d'he story has been told in the iirst 
chapter of this work. The Punjab, like Scinde, was 
turned by a stroke of the pen into a British jirovince, 
and the same dillicultics bristled up in the path of 

Not loti" .'iftcr tiic discovery of f It is staled in nu inlcrcsliii" 
tliis plot, Major llowcroft was scistcd nainjildrl, ptiblislicd by Atr. Slocrjiic- 
witli severe illness, not willitnil sus- ler, in 1837, lliat il was said nt Dnia- 
Iticion of |)oison, and obliged to pro- pore, after tlie discovery of this con- 
cccd to Encland. Jemadar Aloolec- sniracy, that allhougli tl’icEnglisb bad 
Jlismir told liiin that on bis return to tlien cscajicd, there would be, in 1857, 

India, be would, doubtless, be able to when they had ruled a hundred years, 
lay before the Major furlbcr facts il- sncli a tomashn as the country bad 
lustralivc of the extent of the conspi- never seen. .1 can find no trace of 
racy. But when llowcroft rejoined this in any contemporary documents, 
the regiment both Mootcc-Missur nor have my inquiries from officers 
and the other failliful Jemadar were who were then at Dinapore enabled 
dead. me to couCrm the truth of the story. 
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the Annexer. The Sepoj^, called to serve in the 
Punjab, had no longer the privileges of foreign ser- 
vice ; and, in spite of the lesson taught by the Scinde 
annexation, he could not understand v^hy the con- 
quest of the country should be inaugurated b}* the 
reduction of his pa)’-. 

And so the regiments in the Punjab at that time, 
and those "which -were moved across the Sutlej from 
our older pro"\nnces, determined to refuse the reduced 
rates, and to stand out boldly for the higher allow- 
ances. All the regiments, suffering or soon to suffer 
from the incidence of the reduction, took counsel with 
each other, and promised mutual support. Delegates 
from the several corps went about from station to 
station, and letters were exchanged between those at 
a distance. The first manifestation of open discontent 
was at Ea-wul Pindee. There, one morning in July, 
Sir Colin Campbell, a soldier of the highest proniise, 
already budding into fame — ^the “ war-bred Sir Colin,”- 
as Napier then called him — received the significant 
intelligence that the Twenty-second Regiment had re- 
fused to receive their pay. Outwardly, the Sepoys 
were calm and respectful; but their calmness indi- 
cated a sense of streng-th, and Campbell felt that all 
the other Native regiments in the Punjab would pro- 
bably follow their example. Such a combination at 
any time and in any place would have been dan- 
gerous and alarming ; but the peril was greatl}’" aggra- 
vated by the peculiar circumstances of the times. For 
it had grown up in a newly-conquered country, 
swarming with the disbanded fighting-men of the old 
Sikh Army, and it was believed that our discontented 
Scpo5-s, if they had once broken into rebellion, would 
have soon found their ranks swollen by recruits from 
the Kalsa soldiery, eager to profit b}^ the crisis, and 
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nirnin to strike for tlic recovery of their lost dominion. 
'We lind just seen the dovnfnl of an empire precipi- 
tated by the lawlessness of an army, driven onward 
by the impulses of its greed ; and now it seemed as 
tbougb our own soldiery, having caught the con- 
tagion, were clamouring for donatives, and that it re- 
quired very careful steering to save us from being 
wrecked upon the same rock. 

Sir Cliarlcs Napier had, at that time, just appeared 
upon the stage. He had hastened from Calcutta to 
Simlah to meet the Governor-General, who was re- 
freshing himself with the cool mountain air: and 
there the news reached him, not that one, but that 
two regiments at Rawul Pindec had refused to take 
their pay, and that there was eveiy prospect of four 
more regiments at "Wiizcerabad, and two at the inter- 
mediate station of Jhelum, following their example. 
Then Dalhousic and Napier took counsel together, 
with some of their staff-officers, and it was debated 
whether it would not be wise to strike a vigorous blow 
at the incipient mutiny by disbanding the regiments 
which had already refused to accept their pay. To 
this course, proposed by Colonel Benson, an old officer 
of the Compan3^*s service, licld in deserved regard by 
mail}' successive Governors-General, Napier resolutely 
objected, and Dalhousic concurred with the Chief. 
Hoping for the best, but stOl prepared for the Worst, 
the old soldier instructed Campbell to point out to the 
recusant regiments the folly and wickedness of their 
course ; but he vTote privately to him that in the 
event of their obduracy, he and other commanding, 
officers must bring the power of the European regi- 
ments in the Punjab to bear upon the coercion of the 
mutinous Sepoys. But before these letters arrived, 
Campbell had tided over the difficulty. “The com- 
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1819, biiiation amongst tlie men of tlie Thirteentli aiicl 
Twenty-second Eegiinents,” lie m’ote to Napier, on 
tlie 26tli of Juty, “gave way to fear on tlie 18tli, the 
day before your prescription for bringing them to 
their senses was despatched from Simlah.” The fact 
is that, at that time, they were not ready ; they were 
not strong enough for the resistance of authority; 
and they were not prepared to be the protomartyrs in 
such a cause. There was a European regiment at 
Eawul Pindec; there were European regiments at 
other stations not far removed ; and so it was held to 
be a wiser course to wait until the new regiments 
should arrive from the older provinces and unite with 
them ill the dangerous work of military rebellion. 

That these regiments were prepared to resist was 
soon too apparent. From Simlah, Napier proceeded 
on a tour of inspection to the principal military 
stations in the Northern Provinces of India ; and at 
Delhi he found unmistakable signs of a confederation 
of many regiments determined not to serve in the 
Punjab except on the higher pay. One regiment 
there, warned for service beyond the Sutlej, declared 
its intention not to march ; but it was conciliated by 
a liberal grant of furloughs, which had before been 
withheld ; and it went on to its destination. Napier 
believed that the spirit of disaffection was wide-spread. 
He had heard ominous reports of twenty-four regi- 
ments prepared to strike, and when he entered the 
Punjab, he was not surprised to find that mutiny was 
there only in a state of suspended activity, and that 
at any moment it might burst out, all the more 
furiously for this temporary suppression. 

At Wuzeerabad it soon openly manifested itself. In 
command of that station was one of the best soldiers 
of the Company’s service. At an early age John 
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Hearsey liad earned a name in History, as one of tlie 
heroes of Seetabuldee, and thirty years of subsequent 
seiuice had thoroughly ripened his experience, so that 
at this time he had perhaps as large a knowledge of 
the Sepoy, of his temper, of his habits, of his language, 
as any officer in the Native Arm}^ With this large 
knowledge dwelt also in him a large S3mipathy. It 
commonly happened in those days that the man who 
best knew the Sepoy best loved him ; and Hearsej^, 
who had seen how good a soldier he could be, before 
the eneni}^, respected his good qualities, and looked 
leniently on his bad. He believed that, with good 
management, a Sepoy regiment might be kept, under 
almost any circumstances, in the right temper, and he 
had great faith in the magic efficacy of a good speech. 
When, therefore, one of the regiments at Wuzeerabad 
openly refused its pay, Hearsey drew up the men on 
parade, and addressed them in language so touching, 
so forcible, and so much to the point, that man)' hung 
dovTi their heads, ashamed of what they had done, 
and some even shed tears of penitence. The pay was 
then offered to them again. The first four men who 
refused were tried at once, and sentenced to imprison- 
ment with hard labour. The whole brigade was then 
turned out to see the sentence carried into effect. 
There were four Native regiments at Wuzeerabad ; 
but there was also a Regiment of the Line and de- 
tachihents of European ArtiEery, Horse and Foot. In 
the presence of this force, the convicted Sepoys w'ere 
manacled as felons and sent oft’ to work on the roads. 
After this, there were no more refusals ; the men took 
their pay and did their work. 

But discipHne had not yet been fuHy vindicated. 
Tlmee ringleaders, who had been known to go from 
company to company, instigating and fomenting re- 
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1)(,‘llioii; Tvcro. ti'iijd Uy ooiiiT-inmlinl, nisd r-enf/iiircd to 
foiir}c(!n ye:u'.>’ iinjtri.^oiuiicnt. lisit Niipir-rj v.lio j-c- 
/larded in n Ciir .‘^iron;.a‘r !i;,di{ Lolii tin; enormity of 
the olliTice .Tiul the mngnit.inie ol' liic dnny' r, ordered 
a revision of t)io .‘^(■ntenee, and death voas recorded 
ngain.^t llie cnlj)rits; and against two other.s vdio 
were tried for the same ollema' hy the same Conri/' 
d’licn jn.stiee ■was satisdod. jind mercy rnigiit .‘^tretch 
forth its hand. The .sentence vois commntcd to tr.ans- 
portation for life. '• In eternal ('iKile/' said Xajjier, in 
Ids general order to the troops, ‘‘ they will expiate 
their crimes. For ever separated from their country 
and their relations, in a strange land beyond th(r .seas, 
llie}' will linger out their miserable live.=. It is a 
change, i)ut I do not consider it aii amelioration of 
their ])nnishment. They will remain living example.^ 
of the miserable fate which awaits traitors to their 
colour-s.’’ 

But the .spirit of di.safieclion was not siip])rc.=sed, 
though locally for a time it was subdued. It was dc- 
dared that the Post-otlicc runners laboured under 
the weight of the Sepoys’ letter.?, which were then 
pas.siug from cantouinent to cantonment; but a large 
number of these letters were seized and examined, 
and they Avere found to contain nothing on the sub- 
ject of the alloAvanccs.j Xapier, hoAvever, anticipated 
a crisis, and was prepared for it. Taking post at 
PeshaAvur, the extremest corner of our new Punjab 
territory, Avliere was a strong European force, he be- 
lieA’ed that he Avould ere long be compelled to sAveep 
doAATi AAatli the English regiments, picking up rein- 
forcements as he AA'ent from station to station, and to 

^ yir Chiirles Napier, in his In- t Sir Henry Larn-cnce, in Cal- 
(lian ilisgovemment-, says that four . atda Jlcvieic, vol. xxii. T'lic statc- 
were tried at first, and one after- ment is made on tiic authority of 
•wards; but the fact is as stated in Major W. Slaync, President of the 
the text. Govindghur Court of Enquiry. 
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crusli a general rising of tlie Sepoy troops. And soon 
it appeared to him that the crisis had come. The 
Sisty-sixtli Regiment broke into mutiny at Govind- 
ghur. Bursting out, on parade, with vehement shouts 
of disapprobation, they attempted to seize the gates 
of the Fort, so as to cut otf aU communication with 
the loyal troops outside the walls. There was no 
European regiment at Govindghur, but the First 
Native Cavalrj*, under Bradford, were faithful among 
the faitliless, and, aided b}' the cool courage of j\Iac- 
donald, of the Sixty-sixth, they made good their en- 
trance through the 2:ate.^ The Fort was saved. The 
European officers were saved. And the guilty regi- 
ment AYas doomed to a moral death. The Sixty-sixth 
Avas struck out of the Army List. The men were dis- 
banded in a body, and their colours given to a corps 
of Goorklias, from the hiU-tracts of Nepaul, who were 
knoAAm to be good soldiers, with no Brahmmical 
daintiness about them, and a general fidelity to their 
Salt. 

“li\Tien the Sixty-sixth was disbanded,” says Sir 
Charles Napier, “ the mutiny ceased enthely. '\^Tly? 
The Brahmins saw that the Goorkhas, another race, 
could be brought into the ranks of the Company’s 
Army — a race dreaded, as more AA-arhke than their 
OAAm. Then.’ religious combination was by that one 
stroke rendered abortive.” But, far other causes 
than this helped to subdue the sphit of disafiection 
which AA'as then ripening in the Punjab. The Sepoys 
had struck for higher allowances tlian those Axhich 
had been granted to them by the strict letter of the 
Regulations; but Napier thought, that however un- 
soldierly, however culpable their conduct might be, 

* Au opportune blow from Mac- sttUtement published by Sir H. Law- 
donald’s sword appears to hare reuce in Calcutta Review, rol. xxii. 
caused the gate to be opened. See 
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Dalhousie 
and Napier. 


some grounds of dissatisfaction. existed. The change, 
which the Sepoys resented, was declared by the Chief 
to be “ impolitic and unjust and, pending a reference 
to Government, orders were issued for the payment 
of compensation to the troops, on a higher scale than 
that sanctioned by the latest regulations.* 

Then arose that memorable conflict between jN'apier 
and Dalhousie, which ended in the resignation by the ■ 
former of an office which many had predicted that 
he could not long continue to hold. Both were men 
of imperious temper, and a collision between them 
was, from the first, clearly foreseen. When the Mili- 
tary Chief took upon himself to readjust the al- 
lowances of the troops in the Punjab, the Civil Go- 


Ti)e bare statement in the text 
will suffice for the general reader, 
but not, perhaps, for tiie professional 
one. It may be stated, therefore, 
that it liad been for many years tlie 
rule of the Indian Government, when- 
ever the prices of the common arti- 
cles of consumption used by the Na- 
tive soldiery exceeded a certain fixed 
price, to grant them compensation 
proportionate to the additional cost of 
supplies. This bounty seems first to 
have been bestowed in the year 1821 
on the Native troops serving in the 
Western Provinces, and was limited 
to the single article of ottah, or flour. 
Whenever ottah was selling at less 
than fifteen seers (or thirty pounds) 
the rupee, a proportionate compen- 
sation was granted. But, subse- 
quently, in 1841, the application of 
this order was extended by Lord 
EJlenborougli, and compensation also 
was granted to the Native troops 
serving in Scindc, when certain minor 
articles of consumption were selling 
at a high price. In the following 
year a new order relative to this 
same subject of compensation-money 
was issued by Lord Hardingc, who 
had by this time succeeded to (he 
government. Instead of granting 


a separate money-compensation for 
each particular higli-priced article of 
consumption, all the several articles 
were massed, and some being clieaper 
than elsewhere, a genera) average 
was struck. It was then officially 
annomiced that thenceforth compen- 
sation would be granted to the Se- 
poys ‘‘ whenever the price of pro- 
visions, forming the Native soldier’s 
diet, should exceed 3 rupees and 8 
annas, the aggregate of the rates 
for the several articles laid dowm in 
the General Orders of the 26th of 
Eebruarj, 1844.” Whenever, in 
other words, the Sepoy was unable 
to obtain his daily rations at a cost 
of 3 rupees S annas a month (which 
cost was calculated in accordance 
with the aggregate fixed rates of 
the prices of provisions, beyond 
which compensation, under the old 
regulations, was granted for each 
article), the excess was to bo de- 
frayed by the Government. Tlio 
regulation of 1845 was not so favour- 
able to the troops as that of 1844, ’ 
and Sir Charles Napier, believing 
that the application of the former 
rule to the troops in the Punjab wus a 
mistake, directed the regulation of 
1844 again to be brought into force. 
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vcninr \va- at .‘-■'■a br-vniul tlu* nau’li of an ofTicial 1530. 
I'l'tVnauH-. llf n-tunual fhul what Imd been done, 
and In* resmt^d stu li an enercnndnnenf npnii (lie ]n’e- 
r<\e:aiivt' id' jIk* (uiVTimn’iit. Xapii-r liad justifical 
tlie ex'-reise «d' an atithnritv no? e.onstitutionally 
Ih'loneinu !<i ftll'n’c. hv ilie a>.‘-eriion tliat tlic 
diinui'r was jn-csi^inL^ and ?]iat aetinn, in sneli an 
i ineriii-nev, tlid not admit dcday. Dallionsie denied 
th" pvi'jni'-es ; !u- insisted that tlu-ve bad been J?o 
dany<‘r. “ I cannot stdbeienily express.” lu* wrote, in 
a?) elaimrale Miinite oji Xapiei-s proceedimrs, “(lie 
iistoni‘-]nnenl will) wbicb I ivad, on tin* 2?itb of M.ay, 
llu* iniinnition tlnm made to llie (iovornment by tbc 
('ommander-in-C'bier, tbat in tbc inotitb of January 
last a mutinous sj)irit peiwadcd tim army in tbc 
Puniab, and tbat insubordination bad risen so bi^ib 
and spread so wide, as to iinju’css bis I'lxeelleney with 
tlie belief tbat tbc novernmtmt of tbc cotintrv wjis 
jdaeed at tbat time in ji position of ‘ "roat, })L'ril.’ I 
bare, cai’cfully weigbed tbc .statements wbieb bis Ex- 
cellejiey bas advanced. I bave examined anew tbc 
records tbat bear on tbe state of public afl*aii\s at tbat. 

])eriod, and I bavo well reneeted npon all tbat bas 
])assed. Wbile 1 do not seek to rpiestion in atiy way 
tbe .cincerity of tbe conviction.s l)y wbicb Sir diaries 
Xtqiier bsis been led to declare tbat tbe army was in 
mutiny and tbe empire in danger, I. on my part, am 
bound to say tbat my examination tind reflection liave 
not le.ssened in any degree tbe incredulity with Avbicb 
1 first read tbe statements to Avbicb I bave referred.” 

“There is no justification,” continued bis Loixlsbip, 

“ for tbc cry tbat India Avas in danger. Free fi’om all 
threat of bostilities fi-om witbout, and secure, tbrongb 
tbe submi.ssion of its new .subjects, from insui-rection 
Avitbin, tbe safety of India Inis ncA'crfor one moment- 
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Lccn imperilled by tlic partifil insubordinnlion in tlic 
ranks of its arm}'. I have confronted the a.sscrtions 
of the Comninnder-in-Chief on this head vith undi.s- 
pnted facts, and with the authority of recorded do- 
cuments, and m}’- convictions strengthened l.iy the 
information which the Government commands, I 
desire to record my entire dissent from the statement 
that the army has been in mutiu)', and the empire in 
danger.” 

This was, doubtless, the popular view of the matter; 
and it Avas readily accepted at the time. What 
amount of danger really existed wa.s never known, 
and now never Avill be knoAvn. AWiatever it may 
huA'c been, it Avas tided over ; and the q\uctude that 
folloAvcd this tem})orary explosion seemed to Avarrant 
the contidence Avhich the GoAXwnor-General had ex- 
pressed. But Napier held to his opinion Avith as 
much tenacity as Dalhousie. Nothing could .shake 
the belief of the old soldier that the exceptional course 
he had adopted Avas justified by the exceptional cir- 
cumstances of the times. Still he kncAv the duty of 
obedience ; he kncAv that in a conflict betAveen tAvo 
authorities the loAA^er must yield to the higher,' and 
that he had no right to complain if the latter asserted 
the poAver vested in him by the Luav. “ And I do not 
complain,” he cmphaticall}'- added. But, strong in 
his conviction of ri^ht, and master of himself, thou£i'h 
not of the situation, he felt that he could retire AAnth 
dignity from a position AAdiich he could not hold Avith 
profit to the State. And he did retire. On the 22nd 
of May, he addressed a letter to the Horse-Guards, 
requesting that the Duke of Wellington would obtain 
her gracious Majesty’s permission for him to resign 
the chief command of the Indian Army. “ And the 
more so,” he added, “ as being noAv nearly seventy 
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1850 and degraded ilie. character of the militaiy arm, and 
taught the soldiery that the greatest chief -whom I'hig- 
Iniid could send tlicin was as nnicli a suhalteiai of the 
civil governor as the youngest ensign on the Army 
List. 

And it taught even more than this. It tauglit 
thinking men, not for the first time, tliat even the 
chief memher.s of the Government were at Avar among 
themselves, and the lesson shook tlieir fiith in the 
sfability of a poAver thus disunited, tlius incoherent. 
“ I am noAV sixty years of age,” Avrotc an intelligent 
native oflicial to Sir George Clerk. “ I Iuia'c heard 
three sayings repeated hy Avisc men, and I myself 
liaAm also found out, from my oAvn experience, that 
the soA’’crcignty of the llritisli GoA'crmnent Avill not 
he overthroAvn saA’’e hy the occurrence of three oh- 
jcctionahlc circumstances.” And the fir.st of these 
circumstances he thus stated : “ Formerly the high, 
dignified )Sahihs had no enmity among themselves, or 
at least the people of India never came to knoAV that 
they had enmity. Noav enmity exists among them, 
and it is as avcII seen as the sun at noonday that they 
calumniate and hear malice against each other.”'’' 
Such conflicts of authority are keenly Avatched and 
volubly discussed; and a significance is attached to 
them out of all proportion to the importance with 
Aidiich amongst us like contentions are inA’’cstcd. The 
natives of India knoAv that Ave are few ; hut they feel 
that union makes us many. Seen to be at discord 
among ourselves, we shrivel into our true propor- 
tions, and it is hclicA^ed that our poAA^er is beginning 
to crumble and decay. 

During the administration of Lord Ellenhorough 
there had been disunion among the higher authorities, 
arising out of nearly similar causes. The unauthorised 
* MS, Correspondence, translated from tlic Persian, 
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promises given by tlic Commander-in-Chief to the 
Native troops proceeding to Scindc had stirred the re- 
sentment of the Governor-General, and his grave dis- 
pleasure Avas excited by the zealous indiscretions of the 
Madras Government. But he had studiously veiled 
from the public eye the differences that had arisen. 
There vas nothing to vdiich he vas more keenly 
alive than to the necessity, especially in troubled times, 
of maintaining a show of union and co-operation in the 
high places of Government. It Avas his hard fate at 
la.st to be compelled, bj* the fiat of a higher poAver, to 
exhibit to the people of India, in his oaaui person, the 
Amry spectacle Avhich he had striAmn to conceal from 
them, and to declare, trumpet-tongued, that the Eng- 
lish AA*ere A'ehemently contending among theraselAms. 
But so long as- he exercised the supreme control he 
AAms careful not to rcA'eal the local dissensions of the 
GoAmrnment, lest he should AA'eaken the authority it 
was so essential to uphold; and little eAmn is noAv 
knoAA’ii of the strife that raged at the time, Avhen the 
great difiicultA'’ of garrisoning Scinde AA’as filling the 
minds of the rulers of the land. But the strife be- 
tAveen Dalhousie and Napier Avas proclaimed, almost as 
it AA’ere by beat of drum, in all the Lines and Bazaars 
of the country ; and all men kncAA"- that the English, 
AA’ho used so to cling to one another, that it seemed 
that they thought AA'ith one sti'ong brain and struck 
AA'itli one strong arm, Avere nnAA-- Avasting their Augour 
by Avarring among themselA’es, and in their disunion 
ccasins: to be foimidable. 

O 

This was apparent to all men’s eyes ; but the Sepoy 
had his oaaui particular lesson to learn, and did not 
neglect it. Hoav it happened that the bitter experi- 
ence which the English Government had gained, on 
the annexation of Scinde, made no impression upon 

Y 
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1850. tlie minds of those whose duty it was to provide 
against the recurrence of similar disasters, it is impos- 
sible to explain. All Ave know is, that liA’^e years after 
a misunderstanding between the GoA’^ernment and the 
Army Avith respect to the rates of pay and allowance 
to bo disbursed to the Sepoy, in a ncAvly-acquired 
countiy, had driven into mutiny a large number of 
ISTative regiments, and greatly perplexed the rulers of 
the day, a similar conjuncture arose, and there Avas 
a. similar misunderstanding, Avith similar results.’'- The 
Sepoy had not learnt to reconcile himself to the British 
thcor}'’ of Annexation, and so he resented it in the 
Punjab as he had before resented it in Scinde. In the 
latter country the excitement Avas far greater, and the 
danger more serious, than in the former ; but in both 
there Avas' an outburst on the one side, and a concession 
on the other. That Avas gh’-cn to the mutinous soldier, 
not AAithout loss of character by Government, Avhich 
might before have been gwen to the loyal one Avith 
befitting dignity and grace. When the emergency 
arises, it is hard to say AA^hether there be greater evil 
in concession or in resistance. Napier thought the 


* This uncerlainf.y wiili respect 
fo the pny and nllownnces of dif- 
ferent bi-iinclics and dificrent ranks 
of the Indian .Army was emphatically 
commented upon by Sir Henry Law- 
rence in an article bearing his name 
in the Calculta jRcciew : “Of all 
the wants of the Army, perhaps the 
great cst want is a simple pay-code, 
unmistakably showing the pay of 
every rank, in each branch, under all 
circumstances. At present there 
are not, three oflicors in the Bengal 
Army who could, with certainty, tell 
ivhat they and the people under 
them arc entitled to in every position 
in which they arc liable to be placed. 
The Audit-othce seldom affords help, 
■■i is considered an enemy ready to 


take advantage of difRculties, not 
an umpire between man and man. 
During the last thirty years, I Imvo 
seen much hardship on oHicers in 
ni.attcrs of accounts, .and of the seve- 
ral instances of discontent that I 
hav'c witnessed in the Native Army, 
all were more or less connected with 
pay, and in almost every inst.ancc 
the men only asked for what they 
were by existing rules entitled to. 
Half a sheet of paper ought to show 
every soldier his rate of pay, by sea, 
by land, on leave, on tlic stafl', in 
hospital, on duty, &c. There ought 
to be no doubt on the matter. At 
])rcscnt there is great doubt, though 
there are volumes of Pay and Auail 
Ecgulations,” 
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one tiling, Dallioiisie tliouglit the other; and each 
had strong argument on his side. • But both must 
have hitterty regi’etted that the contingenc}^ was ever 
suffered to arise, that no one in authority, warned 
hy the lessons of the Past, had learnt to look at the ■ 
consequences of Annexation with a Scpo5^’s eyes, and 
anticipated, by small concessions, the not irrational 
expectations which, at a later .stage developing into 
demands, had all the force and significance of mutiii}". 
Had this been done ; had the Sepo}^ been told that in 
consideration of increased distance from home, and 
other circumstances rendering service in Scinde and 
the Punjab more irksome to him than in our older 
pro^dnees, certain especial advantages would be con- 
ferred upon him — advantages which might have 
been bestowed at small cost to the State — ^lie would 
have received the boon with gratitude, and ap- 
plauded the justice of his masters; but after he 
had struck for it, he saw not their justice, but their 
fear, in the concession, and he hugged the feeling of 
power, which lessons such as these could not fail to 
engender. 


1850. 
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1 S 515 G. After this, there was n.::^aia a season of qniet. The 
remaining years of Lord Dalhonsie’s administration 
passed aAvay without any fnrrher military outbreaks 
to disturb his rooted conviction of tlie fidelity of the 
Sepoy. There were not wanting those who declared 
that there was an ineradicable taint in the constitu- 
tion of the Bengal Army, that it Avas rotten to the 
very core. But the angry controversies Avhich arose 
— ^the solemn Avarnings on the one side, and the in- 
dignant denials on the other — proA’^ed nothing more 
than that among men, entitled to speak Avith authority 
on the subject, there Avere vast diversities of opinion. 
Much of this AA'as attributed to class prejudices and 
professional jealousies. One voice, very loud and 
very earnest, pealing from the West, sustained for 
years a continual remonstrance against the laxities' of 
the Bengal System. But Bengal resented the out- 
rage. A genuine man, aboA'e all jiettiness, John 
Jacob, Avas declared to be the exponent only of 
small, Presidential envyings and heart-burnings. The 
voice of Truth Avas proclaimed to be the voice of 



sTAir. or inr. iuint.ai, aiimv, .*> 2.5 

])Oin1i!iy. And wlnn tdlners of I he Bengal Army 
wrtttr. Hone* did 111 ( 15 ! v.'j'-dy. nf the evil syniji* 

t(tnis wliieli wn* manilV'^ting themselvrs. and of the 
dangers which ajijicarcd t<» he hiondng in the dis- 
tance, thev Were diaumneed defilers of their ewn 
nes!, and as fechle. minded alarmists, to whose utter- 
ances no heeil slionld be Loven. d liere was a general 
nnwiningnt.'S< to believe in the decay of discipline 
throughout one of the rin<‘St armies of the v/orld ; 
and in the absence of any ontwaial .signs of miscliief, 
we willingly consented not to look Inmeatb the surface 
for the virus of undt.'Velojied disease. 

There, is nothing that is strange, and little that is 
blamabk* in this, d'lie Bengal Sr>pny had evinced 
.signs of a frowiird. )i<.-tulant nature, and he bad, on 
several occasions, broken out after a fashion which, 
viewed bv ICuroncan militarv eves, is criminalitv of 
tin* dei'pest dye. But these aberrations were merel}’’ 
a few dark .‘^jiots upon a century of good service. It 
was not. right that rare excejitions of this kind should 
cancel in our minds all the imble acts of fidelity which 
were elironieled in the In^tory of our emjiire. Nor 
wa5 ii to lie forgotten that, in most, instances, the 
criminality of the Si-pny laid lieen the direct growtli 
of some mismanagement on the jiart cither of the ofli- 
cer.s whom he followed or the Government wliieh lie 
served. To liave looked with suspicion on the Sepoy, 
because from time to time some component parts of 
our Army had done that, which the Armies of every 
Native State had done, with tlicir wliole accumulated 
strength, avouM have been etjiially unwise and unjust. 
For although it might be said that the examples, 
wliieli those Native States aflorded, ought to have 
taught us to bcAvare of the destro^dng power of a 
lawless soldiery, the English were justified in be- 


1S51-5C. 
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Clmvactcr of 
tlic Sepoy. 


lieving that there were special reasons why their own 
mercenaries should not tread in the footsteps of the 
Mahratta and Sikh Armies. They did not believe in 
the love of the Sepoy ; but they believed in his fidelity 
to his Pay. 

Whilst it was natural, and indeed commendable, 
that the remembrance of all the good service which 
the Native soldiery had done for their English masters, 
should have sustained our confidence in them as a 
body, there was nothing in the individual character 
of the Sepoy to subvert it. Even his outbreaks of 
rebellion had recently partaken more of the naughti- 
ness of the child than of the stern resolution of - man- 
hood. He had evinced a disposition, indeed, rather 
to injure himself than to injure others ; and it was 
not easy for those who knew him to believe that he 
was capable of any violent and sanguinary excesses. 
His character was made up of inconsistencies, but the 
weaker and less dangerous qualities appeared to have 
the preponderance; and though we knew that they 
made him a very difficult person to manage, we did 
not think that they made him a dangerous one. From 
the time when, in the very infancy of the Sepoy Army, 
a ]\Iadras soldier cut dovm Mr. Haliburton, and was 
immediately put to death by his own comrades, to the 
day when Colin Mackenzie was well-nigh butchered at 
Bolarum by troopers of his own brigade, there had 
been ever and anon some murderous incidents to dis- 
figure theMilitary History of our Indian Empire. ''^ But 
outrages of this kind arc common to all armies ; and 
there was no reason to regard them in any other light 
than that of exceptional aberrations. It was not to 

*■' See 'Williams’s Bengal Army scclion on llic Sepoy Army in Sutiier- 
and Mackenidc’s Narrative of the land’s Skclclics of the Native Slates 
Mutiny at Bolarum; compare also of India, 
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be said tbat the Sepoy was a ruffian because be bad 1851-56. 
done some ruffianly deeds. 

He was, indeed, altogether a Hg was 

made up of inconsistencies and contradictions. In bis 
cbaracter, qualities, so adverse as to be apparently 
irreconcilable with eacb otber, met together and em- 
braced. He was simple and yet designing ; credulous 
and casil}' deceived b}^ others, and 3 'ct obstinately 
tenacious of bis own in-bred convictions ; now docile 
as a child, and now hard and immovable in the stub- 
bornness of his manhood. Abstemious and yet self- 
indulgent, calm and j'et impetuous, gentle and yet 
cruel, he was indolent even to languor in his daily 
life, and 3 'et capable of being roused to acts of the 
most desperate energ 3 L Sometimes sportive, and 
sometimes sullen, he was easil 3 ’' elevated and easily 
depressed ; but he was for the most part of a cheerful 
nature, and if you came suddenly upon him in the 
Lines 3 'ou were more likel 3 ’- to see him vnth a broad 
grin upon his face than with an 3 ^ expression of 
moroseness or discontent. But light-hearted as was 
his general temperament, he would sometimes brood 
over unaginary -wi’ongs, and when a delusion once 
entered his soul it clung to it with the subtle male- 
volence of an ineradicable poison. 

And this, as we now understand the matter, was 
the most dangeroiis feature of his character. For his 
gentler, more genial qualities sparlded upon the 
surface and were readily appreciated, whilst all the 
harsher and more forbidding traits lay dai’k and 
disguised, and were not discernible in our ordinary 
intercourse uith him. There was outwardly, indeed, 
very much to rivet the confidence of the European 
officer, and very little to disturb it. It is true that 
if we reasoned about it, it ■ did not seem to be alto- 
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1851-50. gctlier rcnsonnWc lo (.‘.njxjcI from llir; Scpov .••iny 
strong atrcclion for the nlitm oflicer wlio Inul usurped 
all the liigli pliice.s of tlie Army, and -\vlio kept lii'm 
down in tlic dead level of the dust. Jliit Englislimen 
never reason about their ))osifion in tlie midst of a 
communit}'’ of strangens; they take their popularity 
for granted, and look for homage as a thing of course. 
And that homage was yielded to the British otlieer, 
not for his own sake, for the Sepoy liated his colour 
and liis creed, his unclean wa3’.s, and his domineering 
manners; but because he was an embodiment of 
Success. It was one of the manj' inconsistencies of 
which I have spoken, that thougli boastful and vain- 
glorious be}'ond all example, the Native .‘soldier of 
India inwardi)’ acknowledged that he owed to tiie 
English otlieer the aliment which fed his passion for 
glory and sustained his military pride. This, indeed, 
was the link that bound class to class, and resisted 
the dissolving power of many adverse influences. It 
was this that moved the Sepoy to light up the tomb 
of his old commanding otlieer ; it was this that moved 
the veteran to salute the picture of the General under 
whom he had fought. But there was a show also 
of other and gentler feelings, and there were instances 
of strong personal attachment, of unsurpassed fidelity 
and devotion, manifested in acts of charity and love. 
You might see the Sepoy of many fights, watchful 
and tender as a woman, beside the sick-bed of the 
English officer, or playing with the pale-faced chil- 
dren beneath the verandah of his captain’s bungalow. 
There was not an English gentlewoman in the 
country who did not feel measureless security in the 
thought that a guard of Sepoj^s watched her house, 
or who would not have travelled, under such an 
escort, across the whole length and breadth of the 
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land. What was lurking beneath the fair surface we 1851-50. 
knew not. We saw only the sofrcr side of the 
Sepoy’s nature; and there was nothing to make ns 
believe that there was danger in the contidence which 
we reposed in those outward signs of attachment to 
our rule. 

But whilst cherishing this not unreasonable con- Defects in the 
fidence in the general good character of the Sepo}*, 
the British Government miglit still have sutfered 
some doubts and misgivings to arise when they looked 
into the details of the System. They might, it has 
been urged, have believed in the soundness of the 
whole, but admitted the defectiveness of parts, and 
addressed themselves earnestly and dcliberatel}’’ to 
the details of the great work of Arm}' Reform. In- 
stead of boasting that the condition of the Native 
soldier left nothing to be desired, Lord Dalhousie, it 
is said, ought to have looked beneath the surface, to 
have probed all the vices of the existing s3'stem, and 
to have striven Avith all his might to eradicate them. 
Information Avas not Avanting. “ Officers of expe- 
rience” AA'ere at all times ready to tell him AA'hat it 
behoved him to do. But in the multitude of coun- 
sellors there AA^as inextricable confusion. As AAuth the 
AAdiole, so AAUth the parts. The forty years’ experience 
of one greybeard belied the forty years’ experience 
of another. And when the responsible ruler had 
been almost persuaded to see a blot and to promise 
to erase it, another adAuser came, straightAvay de- 
clared it to be a beauty, and besought him to IcaA’^e it 
as it was. Thus distracted by the conflicting judg- 
ments of the best military critics, Dalhousie did, as 
others had done before him ; he admitted that if he 
had then for the first time to construct a Native 
AriuAT it would in some respects differ from that 
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1851-5G. wliicli lie saw before him, the growth not of systems 
and theories but of circumstances ; but that as it had 
grown up, so on the whole it was better to leave it, 
as Change is sometimes dangerous, and almost always 
misunderstood. 

That, indeed, there was no more difficult question 
to understand than that of the Sepoy Army, was a 
fact which must have been continually forced upon 
the mind of the Governor-General, by the discordant 
opinions which were pronounced on points vitally 
affecting its fidelity and efficiency. Even on the 
Caste. great question of Caste, men differed. Some said it 
was desirable that our Native regiments should be 
composed mainly of high-caste men ; because in such 
men were combined many of the best qualities, moral 
and physical, wffiich contribute to the formation of 
an accomplished soldier. The high-caste man had a 
bolder spirit, a purer professional pride, a finer frame, 
and a more military bearing, than his countryman of 
lower social rank. Other authorities contended that 
the Native soldiery should be enlisted indiscriminately, 
that no accoimt should be taken of Caste distinctions, 
and that the smaller the proportion of Brahmins and 
Eajpoots in the service the better for the discipline 
of the Army.^ Comparisons were drawn between the 
Bengal and the Bombay Armies. There was a strong 
and not unnatural prejudice in favour of the Bengal 
Sepoy ; for he was a fine, noble-looking fellow, and in 
comparison with his comrades from the Southern and 
Western Presidencies, was said to be quite a gentle- 
man ; but there were those who alleged that he was 
more a gentleman than a soldier ; and it was urged 
that the normal state of the Bengal Array was Mutiny, 
because in an Army so constituted Caste was ever 
*■ For the statistics of Caste in the Sepoy Army, see Appendix. 
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?iroDgcr tlino Discij^liiie; niul tlio f-‘ocinl insliftitions 1 E 31 - 5 G. 
of tUo Sc-poy floiniuecred ovcv' the ncc’chdtks of the 
Stale. 

It was conteiulcd. for this rc.ason, that tlic Ik-ngal 
Army rcfjuir(‘il a larL^cr infusion of lovr-castc men. 

But it was aliened, on the. other hand, that this very 
mixture of east<-s tended to destroy the discipline of 
which it was jiroposed to make it the preservative; 
for that military rank was held to he nothin.n iu com- 
parison with Brahminieal Elevation, and that the 
Se])oy was oftmi the “ master of the olftcer.’"*^ To this 
it was rcjilied that the juvsumption of Caste was 
favoured and fostered ly the weakness and indnl- 
nence of the officers of the Bennal Armv ; that, in the 
armie.s of Madras and Bombay, Caste had found its 
level ; that it had neither lieen antai^onistic to good 
service, nor injurious to internal discipline; that 
high-caste men in those armies did cheerfully what 
they refused to do in Bengal, and that low-caste 
native officers met with all the respect from their 
social siiperior.s due to their siijn-rior military rank. 

It wa.s .asserted, indeed, fh.at Brahminism was .arro- 
gant and exacting in Bengal, because it saw that it 
could phi}' upon the fears of the English oflicers. To 
this it was replied, that disregard Caste as we might, 
wc could never induce the natives to disregard it. 

And then again the rejoinder was, that iu the other 
Pre.sidcncies we had taught them todisrcmi’d it, whv, 
then, might not the same lesson be taught in Bengal? 

The answer to this was, that men will often do in 
other countries what they cannot be persuaded to do 

y “ I cannot _ conceive ilic pos- tlomi (o him n itli his forohr.ad on 
siljility of in:iintainin!r discipline in a llic prround. I have seen I Isis done, 
corps vhcrc a lo\v-c:ss(c noss-com- Tlsc Sepoy thus trc iteil is the master 
missioned officer will, when he meets of the officer .”— of JMyor- 
off duty a lirahinin Sepoy, crouch Gcr.rml JSirch. 
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1851-50. in tlieir o-wn ; tlint liigli-casto ]Iiiulostance.s enlisting 
into the -Bombay or i\Ia(lra.s Armies were, to a great 
extent, cut olF from tlic brotlierlioocl, tliat tliey ■were 
greatly outnumbered in their .‘^evend regiments, that 
it was conveilient to conform to the custom of the 
countiy, and tliat what he did in a foreign counti'y 
among strangers Avas little known at home. In a 
Avord, Avhen he took .serA’ice in the Bombay Anny, he 
did Avhat Avas done in Bombay; just as among our- 
scIa'CS, men Avho, fearful of losing caste, Avmdd on no 
account be seen to enter a London hell, think nothing 
of spending Avhole days in the gambling-rooms of 
llomburg or Baden-Baden. 

Naiioiulitics. Of a kindred nature Avas the rpiestion hotly dis- 
cussed, Avhether it were Aviser to compose each regi- 
ment of men of the same race, or to mix up dificrent 
races in the same corps. On the one hand, it Avas 
alleged that the fusion of different nationalities had a 
tendency to keep internal combimitions in check ; but 
that if men of one tribe Avere formed into .separate re- 
giments; if AA'c had Patan regiments and Goorkha 
regiments, Sikh regiments and jllahratta regiments, 
facilities for mutinous combinations Avould be gi'eatly 
increased. On the other hand, it aa'cs contended that 
the fusion of different tribes and castes in the seA’eral 
regiments encouraged external combinations by im- 
parting common interests to the Avholc Army ; that 
if safety AA^ere to be sought in the antagonism of na- 
tionalities, it was more likely to be attained by keej)- 
ing them apart than by fusing them into a hetero- 
‘ . geneous mass ; that it AA'as easier to keep one regiment 
from foUoAA^ing the example of another composed of 
different materials, raised and stationed in a different 
part of the country, than to keep one half of a regi- 
ment from foUoAving the example of the other ; easier 
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iO make men light against those -whom they had never 1851-56. 
seen, than against those Avith wliom they had long 
lived, if not in brotherhood of caste, at least in bro- 
therhood of service. 

Again, men discussed, Avitli reference to this ones- Local mid Go 

O' » X 1 Q • 

tion of combination, the relative advantages and dis- service, 
advantages of localisation and distribution. Whilst 
some contended that the different Sepoy regiments 
should servo respective^ only in certain parts of the 
countiy, except under any peculiar exigencies of Avar 
— in other AA'ords, that they should be assimilated as 
much as possible to a sort of local militia — others 
AA^cre, in faA’our of tlic existing system, under Avhich 
there AA^ere periodical reliefs, and regiments marclied 
from one station to another, often many hundreds of 
miles apart. On the one hand it Avas argued that 
there AAaas much danger in the local influence AAdiich 
Avould bo acquired by men long resident in the same 
place, and that intrigues and plots, rendered perilous 
by the fusion of the civil and military classes, might 
result from this localisation j and, on the other, it 
Avas urged that it was far more dangerous to suffer 
the Sepoy regiments to become extensivel}' acquainted 
Avith each other, for the men to form friendships, and 
therefore to have correspondents in other corps, and 
thus to afford tliem the means, in times of excitement, 
of forming extenshm combinations, and spreading, as 
it Avero, a net-AVork of conspiracy OA’er the Avhole face 
of the countiy. Thus, again, men of Avisdom and ex- 
perience neutralised one another’s judgments, and 
from amongst so many conflicting opinions it Avas 
impossible to evolve the truth. 

It Avas a question also much debated Avhether the Families, 
fidelity and efficiency of the Sepoy Avere best main- 
tained by keeping him' apart from his family, or by 
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3851-55, snflering the -wives, the diilrln'ii, niitl the dependents 
of the soldier to attach tliemselves to liis regiment, 
and to follon' liis fortunes, dhe foiaiier was tjjc system 
in the Bengal Army; the lath;r, in the Army of 
hladras, and ])artially in tlial of Bombay, hlach sv.s- 
tem had its advocates; each its special advantages. 
Tlic Bengal Sepoy visited liis family at .stated times, 
and remitted to them a large part of his pa}'. If he 
failed to do this lie was a marked man in his regi- 
ment; and, it was .said, that the knowledge that if he 
failed in Ids duty as a soldier, a rej)ort of his miscon- 
duct would surely reacli his mitive village, and that 
his face would be blackened before his kindred, kept 
him in the .strict })a{]i of his duty. The prc‘.sence of 
the Family led to much inconvenience and embar- 
rassment, and the necc.s.«ity of moving it from one 
station to another, when the regiments were relieved, 
strained the scanty rcsonrcc.s of the Sepoy, and de- 
, veloped grievances out of which mutiu}* might arise. 
It was said, indeed, that tliere was “ hardly a Xative 
regiment in the Bengal Arm}' in which the twenty 
drummers, Avho were Christians, and had their 
families witli them, did not cause more trouble to 
their officers than the whole eight hundred Sepoys.”f 
On the other hand, it Avas urged that the presence of 
the Family afforded the best guarantee for the fidelity 
and good conduct of the Sepoy. His children Avere 
hostages in our hands ; the honour of his AA'omen AA'as 
in our keeping. These AA'ere held to he safeguards 
against mutiny and massacre. It Avas urged, too, 
that the system tended more to keep them, as a race, 
apart from the general mass of their coiintrjTnen ; 
that the ties Avhich bound them to the country AA'ere 

* See the case of the Skth f SJeeman on the Spirit of Disoi- 
Madras Cavalry, ante, page 291. pline in the Native Army. 
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tlnis Avcakened, nnd llieir intorcsis more in(li«?olul)ly 
associated llie State. Tliey -were less rcja’csen- 
tativi! men tlian tlicir hretlircn of tlio, Ijeiiyal Army, 
and more a part of the macliinery of Government. 
And so eaoli sy.stem had its advocates, and each was 
left to work itself o\it and develop its own results. 

Great, also, was the difference of opinion with rosjiect 
to Promotion. Some saitl that the Pcnyal Army was 
destroyed hy the Seniority syi^tem, whicli yavc to cvciy 
Se])oy in the service .nn ctpial chance of rising to the 
rank of a Commissioned (tllicer.*’' Others maintained 
that this was the very sheet-anchor which enabled it 
to resist all adverse influences. Strong arguments 
were adduced, and great name.s were quoted n])on 
both .sides. It was said that under such a system 
there was no incentive to exertion; that the men 
were independent of their ollicer.s, that tliey had no 
motive to earn the good opinion of their superiors, that 
it was enough for them to drowse tliroimh a certain 
number of years of service, to slide quietly into a 
commission, and then to end their military lives in a 
.state of senile somnolence and apathy. The iNativc 
oflicers of the Bengal Army were, therefore, for the 
most part, respectable, worn-out, feeble-minded old 
men, with no influence in their regiments, and no de- 
sire beyond that of saving themselves as much trouble 
as pos.sible, and keeping things as quiet as they could. 
On the other hand, it was alleged that the seniorit}'- 
system was the very prop and support of the Sepoy 
service; that all men were happy and contented, and 
had some aliment of hope, so long as they felt that 
nothing but their owm misconduct could deprive them 
of the right of succession to the highest grades of the 

* To cverj regiment of Native dnr-major, ten Soub.nlidars, and ten 
urfantrv were attaehed one Soubali- Jemadars. 


1851 - 50 . 


Promotion. 
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1851 - 56 . ISTative Army. It was said that to pass over a man at 
the head of the list, and to give promotion to others 
of shorter service, would be to flood the remments with 
desperate malcontents, or else with sullen, broken- 
spirited idlers. Whilst Henry La^rrence and John 
Jacob were descanting on the evil of filling the com- 
missioned ranks of the Sepoy Army with “poor old 
wretches, feeble in body and imbecile in mind,”’'’ 
Charles Napier was peremptorily commanding that 
“ the fullest attention and consideration should inva- 
riably be given to the claim of seniority in every 
grade” of the Native Army, and '\¥illiam Sleeman 
was asserting, not less emphatically, in his published 
writings, that “though we might have in every regi- 
ment a few smarter Native olficers, by disregarding 
the rule of promotion than by adhering to it, we 
should, in the diminution of good feeling towards 
the European oflicers and the Government, lose a 
thousand times more than we gained. ”f What won- 
der, then, that Governor- General after Governor-Ge- 
neral was perplexed and bewildered, and left things, 
when he passed away fi’om the scene, as he found 
them on his first arrival. 


* Views and Opinions of General 
John Jacob, p. 120; compare also 
Sir Henry Lawrence’s Essays, Ilili- 
tary and Political, p. 24 et seq. 

f Sleeman relates, that “an old 
Soubahdar, who had been at the 
taking of tlie Isle of France, men- 
lioncd that when he was the senior 
Jemadar of his regiment, and a 
vacancy had occurred to bring him 
in as Soubahdar, he was sent for by 
his commanding officer, and told that 
by orders from Head-Quarters he 
was to be passed over, on account of 
his advanced age and supposed in- 
firmity. ‘ I felt,’ said the old man, 
‘ as if I had been struck by lightning, 
and fell down dead. The Colonel 


was a good man, and had seen much 
service. He had me taken into the 
open air, and when I recovered he 
told me that he would write to the 
Comniandcr-in-Cliief and represent 
my case. He did so immediately, 
and I was promoted, and I have 
since done my duty as Soubahdar for 
ten years.’ ” But, it may be asked, 
hoio? It must be borne in mind, 
too, that Sleeman speaks here of 
the effect of supersession under a 
Seniority system. Under a system of 
selection such results would not be 
apparent, because there would not be 
the same disgrace in being passed 
over. 
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Tiicn, a.iinin, there wro wide, diversities of opinion 1851-50. 
with respect to the Knrojienn oihccring of regiments. Europc.nii 
Tlierc were tliosc who contended for the Trrcgidnr and 
tliose wlio were loud in tlieir jiraises of the Piegular 
system; some who thouglii. it better to attach to each 
regiment a few select oflicer.', as in the old times, 
giving them some power and aniliority over their 
men; and others who helieved it to heM’isor to oilicer 
the redments after the later English system, like regi- 
ments of the Line, with a large available surplus for 
purposes of the General Statf, and to leave all the 
centralised power and authority" in the hands of the 
Adjutant-General of the Army.* Tlicre was a, con- 
tinual ciy, not alway.s, it mu.st be admitted, of the 
most unselfish character, for “ more otliccrs and 
yet it was plain that the Irregular regiments, to 
which only three or four picked ollicers were at- 
tached, were in a perfect state of discipline in peace, 
and capalde of performing admirable service in Avar. 

It was said that in action the Sepoys, losing their 
otliccrs, killed or carried wounded to the rear, lost 
heart, and were soon panic-struck ; and that if officers 
w'cre so few, this contingency must often happen. To 
this, however, it was replied, that if the Native 
officers w'ere of the right class, they would keep their 
men together, and still do good service ; but if they 
were w'orn-out imbeciles, or over-corpulent and scant 
of breath, of course disorder and ruin must follow 
the fall of the English officers. Then, hearing this, 
the disputant on the other side would triumpliantl}' 
ask how^ many years’ purchase our empire in India 
w'ere worth, if our Native officers -were as efficient as 

^ A regiment of Native Infantry 5 ensigns. A few montlis after- 
in Mareli, 1S5G, was officered by 1 wards anolber captain and another 
colonel, 1 lieutenant-colonel, 1 ma- lieutenant were auded to each regi- 
jor, 6 captains, 10 lieutenants, and meat, 

? 
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1851-56. ourselves. It "was often argued, indeed, tliat our in- 
structions might some day return to plague the in- 
ventor ; that to malvc men qualified to lead our bat- 
talions to battle against our enemies is to qualify 
them to command troops to tight against ourselves. 
But there were others, and chief among them Henry 
Lawrence, who, taking a larger and more liberal view 
of the question, contended tliat it was sound policy 
to give to every man, European and Native, a motive 
for exertion ; who declared that it was one of the 
ciying wants of our S 3 "stcm that it afforded no outlet 
for the energies of Native soldiers of superior courage 
and ability, and urged that we could not expect to 
have an efficient Native Army so long as we rigidly 
maintained in it the theory of the Dead Level, and 
piu’posely excluded cveiy possible inducement to 
superior exertion. 

Nor less curious were the fundamental diversities 
of opinion which manifested themselves, when think- 
ins: men besan to consider whether the Eimlish in 
India carried into their dail}’^ lives too much or too 
little of their nationality. It was asserted on the one 
side that the English officer was too stiff-necked and 
exclusive, that he dwelt apart too much, and subdued 
himself too little to surrounding influences ; and on 
the other side, that he fell too rapidly into Oriental 
habits, and soon ceased to be, what it should have 
been his ambition to remain to the last, a model of 
an English Gentleman. It was urged by some that 
increased facilities of intercourse with Europe ren- 
dered men more dissatisfied with the ordinary en- 
vironments of Eastern life and professional duty, 
wdiilst others declared that one of the most serious 
defects in the Indian Military System was the diffi- 
culty with wmich the English officer obtained furlough 
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to Europe,* The striTigcncy of the Furlough Regula- 1S51-5G. 
tions h:\(l, however, l3Gen gi'catly relaxed during the 
adiuinist ration of Lord Dalhousie, and the establish- 
ment of regular Ptcain-comnmnication between the 
two countries had made (he new rules practical 
realities. But wliatsocvcr increased intercourse with 
Europe may have done to promote (lie application of 
Western science to our Indian ^lilitary System, it did 
not improve the regimental otlicer. It was contended 
that he commonW returned to his duty with increased 
distaste for cantonment life; and that he obeyed the 
mandate, “ Let it be the fashion to be English,” l>y 
suffering a still greater estrangement to grow up 
between him and the Native soldier. 

Indeed, there was scarcely a single point, in the 
whole wide range of topics connected with tlie great 
subject of the cfiiciency of the Native Indian Army, 
which did not raise a doubt and suggest a contro- 
versy, And there was so much of demonstrable 
truth in the assertions, and .so, much cogency in the 
arguments adduced, on l)oth sides, that in tlic eyes of 
the looker-on it was commonly a drawn battle between 
the two contending parties; and so, as it was the 
easier and perhaps the safer course to leave things as 
they were, the changes which Army Reformers so 
earnestly advocated were practically rejected, and we 
clung to evils whicli had grovm up in the system 
rather than we would incur the risk of instituting 
others of our own. 

But perplexing as were these practical details, there Intermixture 
was nothing so difficult of solution as the great doubt 
which arose as to the amount of confidence in the 
Sepo}’- Army which it was expedient outwardly to 
manifest. It was said, upon the one hand, that any 

* Vietet and Ojiinions of Brir/adicr-Gev.cral John Jacob. 
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diminution of our confidence ■would be fat.'il to our 
rule, and, on the other, that our contidence "was lead- 
ing us onward to destruction. Some said that the 
Native Army should be narrowl}-' watched, and held 
in control by sufTicicnt bodies of European soldiery ; 
others contended that we could commit no more fatal 
mistake than that of betraying the least suspicion of 
the Sepoy, and suggesting even a remote possibility 
of one part of our Army ever being thrown into an- 
tagonism to the other. This controversy was half a 
century old. When, after the i^Iassacrc of Vellore, the 
Madras Government urged upon the Supreme Autho- 
rity in Bengal the expediency of sending some rein- 
forcements of European troops to the Coast, the latter 
refused to respond to the call, on the ground that 
such a movement would betray a general want of 
contidence in the Native Army, and might drive re- 
giments atiU loyal into rebellion under an impulse of 
fear. There was force in this argument, which will 
be readily appreciated by all who understand the 
character of the Sepo}’’ Army ; and its cogency was 
not diminished by the fact put forth by the Madras 
Government that the European troops under their 
command were fewer by two thousand men than 
they had been before the recent large extension ^Df 
territory. But a great lesson was to be learnt from 
the embarrassment which then arose ; a lesson which 
oug-ht to have been taken to the hearts of our rulers 
from one generation to another. It was then clearly 
revealed, not merely that “ prevention is better than 
cure,” but that prevention may be possible when cure 
is not ; that we may hold danger in check by quietly 
anticipating it, but that, when it has arisen, the mea- 
sures, to which w^e might have resorted before the 
fact, cannot be pursued, after it, without increasing 
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tlie evil. If anj'tliing slionld teach us the wisdom of 1851 -50. 
never suffering our European force, even in the most 
tranquil times, to decline below what we may call 
“ the athletie standard,” it is the fact that, when the 
times cease to be tranquil, we cannot suddenly raise it 
to that standard without exciting alarm and creating 
danger. 

But this lesson was not learnt. Or, if Indian 
statesmen ever took it to their hearts, it was remorse- 
lessly repudiated in the Councils of the English 
nation. Other considerations than those of the actual 
requirements of our Indian Empire were suffered to 
determine the amount of European strength to be 
maintained on the Compan 3 fs establishment. Stated 
in round numbers, it may be said that the normal 
state of things, for some years, had been that of an 
Army of three hundred thousand men, of which forty 
thousand were European troops.'^ Of these, roughly 
calculated, about one-third were the local European 
troops of the Company, raised exclusively for Indian 
ser\dce; the rest were the men of rojml regiments, 

Horse and Foot, periodically relieved according to 
the mil of the Imperial Government, but paid out of 
the Revenues of India. In the five years preceding the 
departure of Lord Dalhousie from India, the strength 
of the Company’s European troops had been somewhat 
increased, but the force which England lent to India 
was considerably reduced. In 1852, there were 
twenty-nine Royal regiments in the three Presidencies 
of India, mustering twenty-eight thousand men; in 
1856, there were twenty-four Royal regiments, mus- 
tering twent 5 >'-three thousand men. During those 
five j^ears there had been a vast extension of empire ; 
but the aggregate European strength was lower in 

® For tlie details of the Native Army of India, see Tables in Appendix. 
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The Crimean 
War. 


1856 than in 1852 by nearly three thousand men. 
Between those two dates England had been engaged 
in a great war, and she ivanted her troops for Eu- 
ropean service. 

We deceive ourselves, when we think that Euro- 
pean politics make no impression on the Indian Public. 
The impression may be very vague and indistinct; 
but ignorance is a magnifier of high power, and there 
are never wanting a few designing men, with clearer 
knowledge of the real state of things, to work upon 
the haziness of popular conceptions, and to turn a 
little grain of truth to account in generating a harvest 
of lies. That a number of very preposterous stories 
were industriously circulated, and greedily swallowed, 
during the Crimean war, and that these stories all 
pointed to the downfal of the British power, is not 
to be doubted. It was freely declared that Russia 
had conquered and annexed England, and that Queen 
Victoria had fled and taken refuge with the Governor- 
General of India. The fact that the war was with 
Russia gave increased significance to these rumours ; 
for there had long been a chronic belief that the Russ- 
logue would some day or other contend with us for 
the mastery of India ; that, coming down in immense 
hordes from the North, and carrying with them the 
intervening Mahomedan States, they would sweep us, 
broken and humbled, into the sea. And it required 
no great acuteness to perceive that if a popular insur- 
rection in India were ever to be successful, it was when 
the military resources of the empire were absorbed by 
a great European war. It is at such times as these, 
therefore, when there is always some disturbance of 
the public mind, that especial care should be taken 
to keep the European strength in India up to the 
right athletic standard. But, in these very times, the 
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dependenc}’- is called upon to aid tlie empire, and lier 1861-56. 
European regiments are reluctantly given up at tlie 
critical moment when she most desires to retain them. 

“The idea broached in Parliament,” said a Native 
gentleman, “ of drawing troops from India for the 
Crimean War, took intelligent natives of India by sur- ; 

prise.” They saw plainly the folly of thus revealing 
our weakness to the subject races ; for wc could not 
more loudty proclaim the inadequacy of our resources 
than by denuding ourselves in one quarter of the , 
world in order that we might clotlie ourselves more 
sufficiently in another. 

Nor was it this alone that, during the last years of 
Lord Dalhousie’s administration, “ took intelligent 
natives of India by surprise.” They saw us increas- 
ing our territoiy, in all directions, without increasing 
our European force. There were those who argued 
that territorial increase did not necessarily demand 
increased means of defence, as it might be a change, 
not an extension of frontier ; indeed, that the consoli- 
dation of our empire, by diminishing the numbers of 
our enemies, ought rather to be regarded as a reason 
for the diminution of our military strength. And 
this, in respect to our external enemies, it has abeady 
been observed, was not untrue.* But oiir dangers were 
from within, not from without ; and it was forgotten 
that false friends might be more dangerous than open 
enemies. The English in India were, indeed, con- 
tinually in' a state of siege, and the conquest of their 
external enemies increased the perils of their position, 
for it deprived them of those safety-valves which had 
often before arrested a ruinous explosion. We were 
far too sanguine in our estimates of the results of con- 
quest or annexation. We saw everything as we mshed 

» Jnte, p. 276. 
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1861-56. to see it. We saw contentment in submission, loyalty 
in quiescence ; and took our estimate of national sen- 
timent from the feelings of a few inlercstcd individuals 
who were making money by tlie change. But “intel- 
ligent natives” seeing clearl}^ our delusion, knowing 
that we believed a lie, wondered greatly at our want 
■ of wisdom in sufibring vast tracts of territory, per- 
haps only recently brought under British rule, to lie 
naked and defenceless, without even a detachment of 
English fighting men to guard the lives of the new 
masters of the countiy. And little as we gave them 
credit for sagacity in such matters, they touched the 
very kernel of our danger ■witli a needle’s point, and 
predicted that our confidence would destroy us. 

It was fortunate that, when we conquered the 
Punjab, it was impossible to forget that Afghanistan, 
still festering with animosities and resentments born 
of the recent invasion, lay contiguous to the frontier 
of our new province. It was fortunate, too, that 
Henry Lawrence, being a man of a quick imagina- 
tion, could feel as a Sikh chief or a Sikh soldier would 
feel under the new yoke of the Feringhee, and could 
therefore believe that we were not ^velcomed as de- 
liverers from one end of the country to the other. 
But it was not fortunate that the obvious necessity 
of garrisoning this frontier Province with a strong 
European force should have been practically regarded 
as a reason for denuding all the rest of India of Eng- 
lish troops. Acting in accordance with the old tiudi- 
tions, that the only danger with which our jDosition 
in India is threatened, is danger eoming from the 
North-West, we massed a large body of Europeans 
in the Punjab, and scattered, at wide intervals, the 
few remaining regiments at our disposal over other 
parts of our extended dominions. Thus we visibly 
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became more and more dependent on our Native 1851-5G. 
Army ; and it needed only the declaration of ■weak- 
ness made, when England called on India for regi- 
ments to take part in the Crimean war, to assure 

intelligent natives” that the boasted resources of 
Eimland were whollv insufficient to meet the demands 

O 

made upon them from different quarters, and that we 
could only confront danger in one part of the world 
by exposing ourselves to it in another.'" 

And this impression was strengthened by the fact Effecls of the 
that when Oude Avas annexed to our British terri- 
tories, although the province Avas thereb}^ filled Avith 
the disbanded soldiery of the destroyed Native Govern- 
ment, and Avith a dangerous race of discontented 
nobles, Avhom the revolution had stripped of their 
privileges and despoiled of their Avealth, the English 
appeared not to possess the means of garrisoning A\dth 
European troops the country Avhich they had thus 
seized. As Oude AA^as not a frontier province, there 
Avas no necessity to mass troops there, as in the 
Punjab, for purposes of external defence ; and the 
English, emboldened by success, Avere stronger than 
CA’-er in their national egotism, and belieA'^ed that, as 
they could not be regarded in Oude in any other light 
than that of delwerers, there was small need to make 
proAUsion against the possibility of internal disturb- 
ance, They left the province, therefore, after annexa- 
tion had been proclaimed, Avith only a small handful of 
European fighting men; and “intelligent natives” 

AA’^ere again surprised to see that the English gentlemen 
Avere carrying out their neAV scheme of administra- 
tion, to the ruin of almost every pre-existing interest 

* It has been alleged, too, that the gent natives with the belief that we 
subscriptions raised towards the sup- were as short of money as we were 
port of the Patriotic Fund, during of men. 
the Crimean War, impressed inteUi- 
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1851.5G. in the country, with as much confidence as if every 
district of Oude were bristling with British bayonets. 
They saAy, too, that the English had absorbed one of 
tlie last remaining Mahomedan States of India; and 
> they felt that not only would this prodigious appro- 
priation be regarded from one end of India to tiie 
other as the precursor of new seizures, and that it 
would thus greatly disturb the public mind, but that 
the very class of men on whom we appeared to rely 
for the continued security of our position were, of all 
others, most likely to resent this act of aggression. 

For the annexation of Oude had some re.sults in- 
jurious to the Sepoy. A very large portion of the 
Bengal Army was draAvn from that province. In 
every ■sdllage were the families of men who wore the 
uniform and bore the arms of tlie English. Being for 
the most part high-caste Hindoos, they might not 
have regarded the peaceful revolution by which a 
Mahomedan monarchy was destroyed with any strong 
feelings of national resentment ; and it is certain that 
this extension of territory was not provocative of the 
feelings of aversion and alarm with which they re- 
garded those other seizures which had sent them to 
rot in the charnel-house of Scinde, or to perish in 
exile on the frontiers of Afghanistan. Their griefs 
were of another kind. The old state of things had 
suited them better. They had little sympathy, per- 
haps, with Wajid Ali, and service in Oude brought 
them, nearer to their homes. But so long as it was a 
foreign j)rovince, they derived certain special privi- 
leges and advantages from their position as the 
servants of the Company, and increased importance 
in the eyes of the people of the province. ,They had, 
indeed, been a favoured race, and as such the Sepoy 
families had held up their heads above those of their 
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coiintryinen -who had no such hoiuls of privilege and 
protection to unite them to the Paramount State. 
“The Sepoy,” wrote the man who had studied the 
character and probed the feelings of the Native more 
deeply and philosophically perhaps than any of his 
contemporaries — “ the Sepoy is not the man of con- 
sequence he was. He dislikes annexations ; among 
other reasons, because each new province added to 
the Em^^irc widens his sphere of service, and at the 
same time decreases our foreign enemies and thereby 

the Sepoy’s importance The other day, an 

Oude Sepoy of the Bomba}’^ Cavahy at Neemuch, 
being asked if he liked annexation, replied, ‘ No ; I 
used to be a yreat man when I went home. The best 
in my village rose as I approached. Now the lowest 
putf their pipes in my face.’ Under the all-pre- 
vailing lawlessness and misrule, which had so long 
overridden the province, the English Sepo}", whatever 
might be the wrongs of others, was always sure of a 
full measure of justice on appeal to the British 
Resident. If he himself were not, some member of 
his family was, a small yeoman, with certain rights in 
the land — ^rights which commonly among his country- 
men were as much a source of trouble as a source of 
pride — and in all the disputes and contentions in 
which these interests involved him, he had the pro- 
tection and assistance of the Resident, and right or 
wrong carried his point. In the abstract it was, 
doubtless, an evil state of things, for the Sepoys’ 


* Sir Henry Lam-ence to Lord 
Canning, MS. Correspondence. I 
may give here in a note the words 
omitted in the text, as hearing, 
though not immediately, upon the 
Oude question, and upon the general 
subject of annexation: “Ten years 
ago, a Sepoy in the Punjab asked an 


officer what we would do without 
them. Another said, ‘ Now you have 
got the Punjab, you will reduce the 
Army.’ A third remarked, when he 
heard that Scinde was to be joined 
to the Bengal Presidency, ‘ Perhaps 
there will be an order to join Lon- 
don to Bengal.’ ” 


1851-56 
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priyiloges were often used as iustruments of oppres- 
sion, and were sometimes counterfeited witli the help 
of an old regimental jacket and pair of hoots, by men 
who had never gone right-face to the word of com- 
mand. But for this very reason they were dearly 
valued; and when the Sepoys were thus brought 
down by annexation to the dead level of British sub- 
jects, when the Residenc}^ ceased to be, and all men 
were equall}'' under the protection of the Commis- 
sioner, the Sepo}^ families, like all the other privileged 
classes in Oude, learnt wRat the revolution had cost 
them, and, wide’ apart as their several grievances lay 
from each other, theyjoined hands with other sufferers 
over a common grief. 


Looking, then, at the condition of the Native Army 
of India, and especially at the state of the Bengal re- 
giments, as it was in the spring of 1856, v^e sec that a 
series of adverse circumstances, culminating in the 
annexation of Oude, some influencing him from with- 
out and some from within, had weakened the attach- 
ment of the Sepoy to his ’colours. We see that, whilst 
the bonds of internal discipline were being relaxed, 
external events, directly or indirectly affecting his 
position, were exciting within him animosities and 
discontents. We see that as he grev/ less faithful and 
obedient, he grew also more presuming ; that whilst 
he was less under the control of his officers and the 
dominion of the State, he was more sensible of the 
extent to which we were dependent upon his fldelity, 
and therefore more capricious and exacting. He had 
been neglected on the one hand, and jDamiiercd on the 
other. As a soldier, he had in inanj^ ways dete- 
riorated, but he was not to be regarded only as a 
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?ol(Vu'r. lit! :i rcpri'«r'Ptnfivo innn. the omhocli- issi-no 
of focliPL^s njul 'ijiiniops sijnn-tl l>y Inrge clashes 
of his mtintrvincn. :in<l oirtMnn^tnjK’cs one day 

render him tlieir exponent. 1I(‘ had many opportu- 
nities id' heeominy aerjuainted with pa-sii\ir events and 
jmhlic opinion. He mixt>d in eantnnment.s, nr on 
the line of mareh. v.dih men of different classc-s and 
different rountrie:-: lie e(n*respnnded vith friends at a 
distam-e; he lieard all tin; iros-ip of the Ihi'/aar.s, and 
he read, or heard other.s read, the slranerc mixture of 
truth and falstdiood contained in the Native new.s- 
]ia]K'r.s. He Umov what, wore the measure.s of the 
British Government, sometimc.s even what were it.s 
intentions, and he interpreted their mcaning.s, as men 
are wont to do, avIio, credulous and smspicious, see in- 
sidious designs and covert dangers in the most bene- 
ficcnt acts. He had not the faculty to conceive that 
the English were continualh- originating great changes 
for the good of the people ; our theories of govern- 
ment were beyond his \inderstanding, and as he had 
ceased to take counsel with his Engli.sh ollicer, he was 
given over to strange delusions, and believed the 
most dangerous lies. 

But in taking account of the efi'cet produced upon 
the Sepoy’s mind by the political and social measures 
of the Bi’itish Government, we must not think only 
of the direct action of these measures — of the soldier’s 
own reading of distant events, which might have had 
no bearing upon liis daily happiness, and which, there- 
fore, in his selfishness lie might have been content to 
disregard. For he often read these things vdth other 
men’s eyes, and discerned them with other men’s un- 
derstandings. If the political and social revolutions, 
of which I have vTitten, did not affect him, they 
affected others, wiser in their generation, more astute. 
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1851-56. more designing, ttIio put upon eveiytliing tliat vra 
did tlie gloss best calculated to debaucli tbe Sepo^-’s 
mind, and to prepare liim, at a given signal, for an 
outburst of sudden madness. Cbildisb, as lie vas, in 
bis faith, there was nothing easier than to make him 
believe all lands and conditions of fictions, not’ only 
wild and grotesque in themselves, but in violent con- 
tradiction of each other. He was as ready to believe 
that the extension of our territoiy would throw him 
out of employment, as that it would inflict upon him 
double work. He did not choose between these two 
extremes ; he accepted both, and took the one or the 
other, as the humour pleased him. Tiiere were never 
wanting men to feed his imagination with the kind of 
aliment which pleased it best, and reason never came 
to his aid to purge him of the results of this gross 
feeding. 

Many were the strange glosses which were given to 
the acts of the British Government ; various ivere the 
ingenious fictions woven vfith the purpose of un- 
settling the minds and uprooting the fidelity of the 
Sepo}’. But diverse as they were in many respects, 
there was a certain unity about them, for they all 
tended to persuade him that our measures were di- 
rected to one common end, the destruction of Caste, 
and the general introduction of Christianity into the 
land. If we annexed a province, it was to facilitate 
our prosel}'tising operations, and to increase the num- 
ber of our converts. Our resumption operations 
were instituted for the purpose of destroying aU the 
religious endowments of the countr}’-. Our legislative 
enactments were all tending to the same result, the 
subversion of Hindooism and Mahomedanism. Our 
educational measures were so many direct assaults 
upon the religions of the country. Our penal system, 
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from which it sjiriuL's^. 'I'lie men. whose husiucss it 


Vi'us to corrupt the mimls of oiu’ Fepoys, were, perhaps, 
the ayeuts of some of tin; old j'lrlncely houses, which 
we laid destroyed,’^ or memhers *)f old baronial fnuilies 
which we laid hroutrht to poverty aad disjiraco. They 
were, pcrlui])s, the emissaries of Jlrahminic.al Societies, 
wliose })reccpts wo were turning into folly, and whose 
power we were setting at naught. They were, jicrhap?, 
mere visionaries and ejitlinsiasls, moved only by tlieir 

^ It was ar.fcrtnl at Uic time ot Soulhern Imlia, but (bat there was 
the "Mutiiiv of Vellore,” Hint not rcarcely a re"imenl into which they 
only were ngents of the House of had not enlisted. 

Tijijioo busy in nil the Lines of 
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1851 - 56 . own disordered imaginations to proclaim the coming 
of some new prophet or some fresh avatar of the Deitj’, 
and the consequent dovmfal of Christian supremacy in 
the East. But Avhatsoever the nature of their mission, 
and whatsoever the guise they assumed, whether the}^ 
appeared in the Lines as passing travellers, as joimnej^- 
ing hawkers, as religious mendicants, or as wandering 
puppet-showmen, the seed of sedition which the}'’ scat- 
tered struck root in a soil well prepared to receive it, 
and waited only for the ripening sun of circumstance 
to develop a harvest of revolt. 
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BOOK III.— THE OUTBllEAIv OF THE MUTIKY. 
[1S56— 1S57-] 


CHAPTER 1. 

DErAKTCET: OE LORD DALIIOUSIE— RIS CnAKACTER— THE QUESTION OE 
SUCCESSION— ARlllYAL OE LOUD CANNING— HIS EAULY CAllEER— COII 
' JIENCEilEXT OF HIS ADMINISTRATION — HIS FELLOW - COUNCILLORS — 
GENERAL LOW— MR. DORIK — MR. GRANT- MR. BARNES PEACOCK— THE 
COMMANDER-IN-CHIEI . 

When, on the last day of February, 1856, “the 
Most Noble” the Marquis of Dalhousie placed the 
Portfolio of the Indian Empire in the hands of his 
successor, all men said that a gTeat statesman and a 
great ruler -was about to depart from the land. The 
praises that were bestowed upon him had been well 
earned. He had given his life to the public service ; 
and man}' feared, as the}'' sorrovTully bade him fare- 
well, that he had given it up for the public good. 

He stood before men at that time as the very em- 
bodiment of Success. MTiatsoever he had attempted 
to do he had done with his Avhole heart, and he had 
perfected it Avithout a failure or a flaAv. The policy 
AA'hich during those CA^entful eight years had been so 
consistently maintained Avas emphaticall}'^ his policy. 
The success, therefore, Avas fairly his. No man had 
eA'cr stamped his individuality more clearly upon the 
public measures of his times. There are periods Avhen 
the GoA’ernment fades into an impersonality; Avhen 
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men cease' to associate its measures with the idea of 
one dominant will. But during the reign then ended 
we heard little of “the Government;” in every one’s 
mouth was the name of the individual Man. 

And in this remarkable individual manhood there 
was the very essence and concentration of the great 
national manhood ; there was an intense Englishism 
in him such as has seldom been equalled. It was the 
Englishism, too, of the nineteenth century; and of 
that particular epoch of the nineteeiith century when 
■well-nigh every one had the Avord “ progvess” on his 
lips, and stagnation Avas both disaster and disgrace. 
A man of strong convictions and extraordinary 
activity of mind, he laid fast hold of the one abstract 
truth that English gOA^ernment, English laws, Engiisli 
learning, English customs, and English manners, are 
better than the government, the laAvs, the learning, 
the customs, and the manners of India ; and Avith all 
the earnestness of his nature and al\ the strength of 
his understanding he Avrought out this great theory in 
practice. He never doubted that it Avas good alike 
for England and for India that the map of the 
country AAdiich he had been sent to govern should 
present one surface of Ked. He Avas so sure of tins, 
he believed it so Iionestly, so conscientiously, that, 
courageous and self-reliant as he Avas, he Avould have 
carried out this policy to the end, if all the chief 
officers and agents of his government had been 
aiTa3md against liim. But he commenced his career 
at a time Avhen the ablest of our public functionaries 
in India, AAUth a few notable exce^itions, liad forsaken 
the traditions of tlie old school — the scliool of Mal- 
colm, of Elphinstone, and of Metcalfe — and stood 
eager and open-armed to embrace and press closely to 
tlicm the very' doctrines of AAdiich they percciAmcl m 
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Dalliousic SO vigorous an exponent. ITe did not 
found (lie school ; ncitlicr vere his opinions moulded 
in accordance vith its tenets. He a})pcared among 
them and placed himself at their head, just at the 
very time ■when sncli a coming Avas needed to give 
consistency to their faith, and uniformity to their 
works. The coincidence had all the force of a di.s- 
pensation. Ho prophet ever had more devoted fol- 
lowers. Ho king Avas ever more loyally served. For 
the strong faith of his discij)les made them strive 
mightily to accomjdish his Avill ; and he had in a rare 
degree the faculty of develojhng in his agents the 
very poAvers Avhich Avcrc most c.ssential to the litting 
accomplishment of his Avork. He did not create those 
poAVciAS, for he found in his chief agents the instincts 
and energies most essential to his purpose ; hut he 
fo.stcred, he strengthened and directed them, so that 
Avhat miirlit have run to Aveed and Avaste Avithou this 
cherishing care, yielded under hiseulture, in ripe pro- 
fusion, a harvest of desired results. 

As his Avorkmen Avei'c admirably suited to his Avork, 
so also Avas the field, to Avhich he Avas called, the one 
best adapted to the exercise of his peculiar poAA'crs. 
Tn no other part of our empire could his rare ad- 
ministrative ca])acity have found such scope for de- 
velopment. For ho Avas of an imperious and despotic 
nature, not submitting to control, and resenting oppo- 
sition ; and in no situation could he haAm exercised a 
larger measure of poAver in the face of so fcAV consti- 
tutional checks. His capacities required free exercise, 
and it may be doubted AAdiethcr they Avould have been 
fully developed by anything short of this absolute 
supremacj'’. But sustained and invigorated by a sense 
of enormous poAver, he Avorked AA'itli all the energies 
of a giant. And he Avas successful beyond aU 
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example, so far as succe.ss is the full accomplishment 
of one’s o^^^l desires and intentions. But one fatal 
defect ill his cliaracter tainted the stream of Iiis 
policy at the source, and converted into hi-illiant 
errors some of the most renoivned of his achieve- 
ments. No man ivho is not endowed with a compre- 
hensive imagination can govern India with success. 
Dalhousie liad no ima£2;ination, Lacldno; the iinaici- 
native facult}’-, men, after long years of experience, 
may come to understand the national character; and 
a man of lively imagination, without such exjicricnce, 
may readily apprehend it after the intercourse of a 
few weeks. But in neither way did Dalhousie ever 
come to understand the genius of the people among 
whom his lot was cast. He had hut one idea of them 
— an idea of a people habituated to the despotism of 
a dominant race. He could not understand the 
tenacity of affection with which they clung to their 
old traditions. He could not sympathise with the 
veneration which they felt for their ancient dynasties. 
He could not appreciate their fidelity to the time- 
honoured institutions and the immemorial usao'es of 

O 

the land. He had not the faculty to conceive that 
men, might like their own old waj's of government, 
with all their imperfections and corruptions about 
them, better than our more refined systems. Arguing 
all points with the preciseness of a Scotch logician, he 
made no allowance for inveterate habits and ingrained 
prejudices, and the scales of ignorance before men’s 
eyes which will not suffer them .rightly to discern 
between the good and the bad. He could not form a 
true dramatic conception of the feelings with which 
the representative of a long line of kings may be su2d- 
posed to regard the sudden extinction of his royal 
bouse by the decree of a stranger and an infidel, or 
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tlic bitterness of S])irit, in wbicli a greybeard chief, 
whose family from generation to generation had 
enjoyed ancestral powers and privileges, might con- 
template his lot when suddenly reduced to poverty 
and humiliation by an incursion of aliens of another 
colour and another creed. He could not sec Avith 
other men’s eyes ; or think with other men’s brains; 
or feel Avith other men's hearts. With the charac- 
teristic unimajiinativencss of his race he could not for 
a moment divest himself of his individuality, or con- 
ceiA'c the groAvth of ancestral pride and national 
honour in other breasts than those of the Campbells 
and the Ramsays. 

And this egotism Avas cherished and sustained by 
the prcA’ailing sentiments of the new school of Indian 
politicians, Avho, as I haA*c said, laughed to scorn the 
doctrines of the men avIio had built up the great 
sti'ucture of our Indian Empire, and by the utterances 
of a Press, Avhich, Avith rare ability, expounded the 
A'ieAvs of this school, and insisted upon the duty of 
Tiniversal usurpation. Such, indeed, Avas the pre- 
A'ailing tone of the majority, in all ranks from the 
highest to the loAvest, that any one Avho meeklj- A'cn- 
tured to ask, “ Hoav Avould you like it yourself?” Avas 
reproached in language little short of that Avhich 
might be fitly applied to a renegade or a traitor. To 
suggest that in an Asiatic race there might be a spirit 
of independence and a love of countr}-, the manifes- 
tations of Avhich Averc honourable in themselves, hoAV- 
ever inconvenient to us, Avas commonly to CAmke as 
the very mildest result the imputation of being 
“Anti-British,” AAdiilst sometimes the “true British 
feeling” asserted itself in a less refined choice of 
epithets, and those aaRo ventured to sympathise in any 
wa}’- Avith the people of the East Avere at once de- 
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1856. nounced as “ white niggers,” Yet among these very 
men, so intolerant of anything, approaching the 
assertion of a spirit of liberty by an Asiatic people, 
there were some who could well appreciate and sym- 
pathise with the aspirations of European bondsmen, 
and could regard Avith admiration the struggles of 
the Italian, the Switzer, or the Pole to liberate him- 
■ self, by a sanguinary contest, from the yoke of the 
usurper. But the sight of the dark skin sealed up 
their sympathies. They contended not merely that 
the love of country, that the spirit of libert}^, as 
cherished by European races, is in India wholly un- 
known, but that Asiatic nations, and especially the 
nations of India, have no right to judge Avhat is best 
for themselves ; no right to revolt against the bene- 
ficence of a more civilised race of Avhite men, Avho 
Avould think and act for, them, and deprive them, for 
their OAvn good, of all their most cherished rights and 
their most valued possessions. 

So it happened that Lord Dalhousie’s was a strong 
Government ; strong in everything but its confor- 
mity to the genius of the people. It Avas a Go- 
vernment admirably conducted in accordance Avith 
the most approved principles of European ciAolisation, 
by men whose progressive tendencies carried them 
hundreds of years in advance of the sluggish Asiatics, 
whom they vainly endeavoured to bind to the chariot- 
wheels of their refined systems. There was every- 
thing to give it complete success but the stubbornness 
of the national mind. It failed, perhaps, only because 
the people preferred darkness to light, folly to 
Avisdom. Of course the English gentlemen Avere 
right and the Asiatics lamentably wrong. But the 
grand scriptural Avarning against putting ncAV AAone 
into old bottles Avas disregarded. The Avine was good 
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wine, strong -svine; wine to gladden tlie heart of 
man. But poured into those old bottles it was sm’e, 
sooner or later, to create a general explosion. They 
forgot that there were two thiags necessary to suc- 
cessful government : one, that the measures should be 
good in themselves ; and the other, that they should be 
suited to the condition of the recipients. Intent upon 
the one, they forgot the other, and erred upon the 
side of a progress too rapid and an Englishism too 
refined. 

But at the bottom of this great error were benign 
intentions. Dalhousie and his lieutenants had a 
strong and steadfast faith in the wisdom and bene- 
volence of their measures, and strove alike for the 
glory of the English nation and the welfare of the 
Indian people. There was something grand and even 
good in the very errors of such a man. For there 
was no taint of baseness in them ; no sign of any- 
thing sordid or self-seeking. He had given himself 
up to the public service, resolute to do a g’eat work, 
and he rejoiced with a noble pride in the thought 
that he left behind him a mightier empire than he 
had found, that he had brought new countries and 
strange nations under the sway of the British sceptre, 
and sown the seeds of a great chfilisation. To do 
this, he had made unstinting sacrifice of leisure, ease, 
comfort, health, and the dear love of wedded life, 
and he carried home with him, in a shattered frame 
and a torn heart, in the wreck of a manhood at its 
very prime, mortal wounds nobly received in a great 
and heroic encounter. 

Great always is the interest which attaches to the 
question of succession ; greatest of all when such a 
ruler as Dalhousie retires from the scene. "UTio was 
to take the place of this great and successful states- 
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man? Who was to carry out to its final issue the 
grand policy Avhich lie had so brilliantly inaugurated ? 
Tliis was the question in all men’s mouths as the old 
year passed away and the new year dawned upon 
India; in some sort a remarkable year, for was it 
not the centenaiy of the great disaster of the Black 
Hole which had brought Clive’s avenging army to 
Bengal? Ever at such times is there much talk of 
the expected advent of some member of the Englisli 
Cabinet, some successful Colonial Governor, or some 
gi’eat Lord little experienced in statesmanship, of 
high lineage and dilapidated fortune. And so now 
there was the wonted high tide of speculation and 
conjecture, wild guesses and moonshine rumours of 
all kinds, from dim possibilities to gigantic nonsenses, 
until at last there came authentic tidings to India 
that the choice had fallen on Her Majesty’s Post- 
master-General, one of the younger members of Lord 
Palmerston’s Cabinet. 


itcccdents Scarcely vdthin bounds of possibility was it, that, 
in the midst of so gi’eat an epidemic of faith in Lord 
Dalhousie, England could send forth a statesman to 
succeed him, whom her Anglo-Indian sons would not 
receive witli ominous head-shakings, denoting grave 
doubts and anxious misgivings. Another great man, 
it was said, was needed to understand, to appreciate, 
to maintain the policy of the hero whom they so glori- 
fied. But they knew little or nothing of Viscount 
Canning, except that lie was the bearer of a gi’cat 
1S22, name. Thirty-four years before, all England had 
been talking about the acceptance of the Governor- 
Generalship by this man’s father. There were a 
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few, tlien, avIio, looking at tlic matter solely from 
an Indian point of view, exulted in the thought tliat 
one Avho had done such good service at the Board of 
Control, and Avhosc abilities Avcrc known to he of the 
very highest order, was about to devote some of the 
best years of his life to the government of our great 
Eastern empire. There was another and a baser 
few, who, festering with jealousies, and animosities, 
and dishonourable fears, joyed most of all that they 
should see his face no more for years, or perhaps for 
ever. But the bulk of the English people deplored 
his approacliing departure from among them, because 
the}’’ felt that the country had need of his services, 
and could ill bear the loss of such a man. And it 
was a relief .to them when the sad close of Lord 
Castlereagh’s career brought George Canning Ijack 
from the visit, which was to have been his farewell, 
to Liverpool, to take his place again in the great 
Council of the nation. 

Great, also, was the relief to George Canning 
himself — great for many reasons ; the greatest, per- 
haps, of all, that he was very happy in his family. 
In the first year of the century he had married a 
lady, endowed with a considerable share of the 
world’s wealth, but with more of that better wealth 
which the world cannot give ; the daughter and co- 
heiress of an old general officer named Scott. No 
man could have been happier in his domestic life; 
and domestic happiness is domestic Aurtue. Blind to 
the attractions of that Society in AAdiich he Avas so 
pre-eminently formed to shine, he found measureless 
delight in the companionship of his AAufe and children. 
And as an Indian life is more or less a life of separa- 
tion, it Avas noAV a joy to him to think that the brief 
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vision of Government House, Calcutta, had been re- 
placed by the returning realities of the English fire- 
side.* 

At this time the great statesman had a son in his 
tenth year, at school with Mr. Cannalt, of Putney, 
on the banks of the Tliames. He was the third son 
born to George Canning ;f born during what was 
perhaps the happiest period of his father’s life, his 
residence at Gloucester Lodge. This was the boy’s 
birthplace. L5nng between Brompton and Kensing- 
ton, it was at that time almost in the countiy. There 
was not, perhaps, a pleasanter place near Tovm. It 
had a strange, memorable history, too, and it was 
among the notabilities of suburban London. In the 
days of Ranelagh, it had been, under the name of 
the Florida Gardens, a lesser rival to that fashionable 
haunt ; and from this state, after an interval of de- 
sertion and decay, it had developed into a royal 
residence.! The Duchess of Gloucester bought the 
Gardens, built there a handsome Italian villa, lived 
and died there, and, passing away, bequeathed her 
interest' in the estate to the Princess Sophia, who 
sold it to Mr. Canning. And there, in this pleasant 
umbrageous retreat, on the 14th of December, 1812, 
was born the third son of George Canning, who, in 
due course, was christened Charles John. 

In 1822, as I have said, when George Canning 

* “The unsuUied purity of Mr. f At this time Charles was the 
Canning’s domestic life,” says his second surviving son. The eldest, 
last and pleasantest biographer, " and George Charles, born in April, 1801, 
his love of domestic pleasures (for died ia March, 1820. The second 
after his marriage he seldom ex- brother was in the navy, 
tended his intercourse wiHi general J See Bell’s Life of Canning, 
society beyond those occasions which chapter x., which contains an ani- 
his station rendered unavoidable), mated sketch of the early history of 
were rewarded by as much virtue Gloucester Lodge, and of the social 
and devotion as ever graced the and domestic environments of the 
home of an English statesman.” — great statesman’s residence there. 
Bell’s Life of Canning. 
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Avokc from liis lirlrf dnNUn of linViim vire-ro_£rnl power 
to tn1;c the of llio loivt-iiin OHiee. tliis lioy 

('h:n'k“^ Wiis umlcr the srh<*l:i'-iir. rare rjf Mr. Cariualt, 
of Ikitoey. In llioi^e. fhus liis istahlif^hiiaait enjoyed 
.a ureat reptitation. It v.-a'^ one <*(” tiie larp st and 
jirivate .‘^fliools in tin- n«'i”]d»onrhoi->d tif I.oinlon, 
]H rha]>^ in tin- wlioU* hinydojo, and a^^ the.‘-on.‘i oro\n’ 
hiirln v.{ nuhh-nn-n niiiiLd'-d tln-n- with those of ojir 
nnd'lle.i'hi'^'^ yentry. intt a had hall-way honse to the 
luieroi-o-ni ‘if Ivion nj- Harrow, d’in- iinpn s^sion whielt 
t'harh s t'anniny made ujion the miinH of his .‘-•ehool- 
f<-,l!<ov< v.as. on the wh<de. a favonrahle one. He wa.s 
not a hoy of hrlHiant ]iar(s, or of any laryc jiopti- 
larily: hnl he wa-^ renu-mhered lotiy afn-rvvards as 
OH" who. in a <jniel, tinostentations way. made it 
nninih-st to ordinary ohservi-rs tlmt there was, in 
sehoolltov ianyuaye, “ somethin" in him.” One, 
v.’hose. lette-r is now hefore me, and who was with 
him for nearly two yc-ars in the same room at the 
I’ntTK-y sehool, rememhered, after a la))se of more 
than a third jiart of :i ei-ntnry. the ndmirati<m witli 
vdiielt lie tln-n regarded vonny Canniny’s “vonthful 
indieatiotis of talent, Jind timiable tmd sittraetivc 
maimers,” 

Two years after ricorye Canniny’s surrender of the 
Governor-Gemmalshij), his son Charles left Mr. Car- 
m!dt,‘.s and went, to Eton. I'lton was very jirond of the 
father’s great reputation, and eager to embrace the 
son ; for, verily, George Canning had been an Etonian 
of Etonians, and hud done as much, as ti scholar and 
a wit, to make ICton flonrish, as any man of his age. 
It was, ])crhaps, therefore, in a .spirit of pure grati- 
tude and veneration, and with no “hope of fntnre 
favonrs,” tliat AVorthy Provost Goodall, than Avliom 
perlia])S no man ever had a keener appreciation both 
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1S5G. of scliolarsliip and of Avit, on intimation made to him 
that George Canning AAnshed liis son to be entered as 
an oppidan, sent ]\Ir. Chajnnan, one of tlie masters of 
the school,* Avho had been selected as the boy’s tutor, 
to examine him at Gloucester Lodo'e. These exami- 

O 

nations, -n'liich determine the place in the school 
which the boy is to take, are comraonl}' held in the 
tutor’s house at Eton, not beneath the parental roof. 
But the Minister’s son aa'rs examined in his father’s 
libraiy and in his father’s presence at Gloucester 
Lodge; a double trial, it may be thought, of the 
young student’s nerve, and not proA'ocative of a suc- 
oessful display of scholarship. But it Avas success- 
. ful.f Charles Canning AA'as declared to be fit for the 
fourth form, and on the 4th of September, 1824, he 
commenced his career. It is on record that he AA^as 
“ sent up for good” for his prohciency in Latin verse. 
It is on record, also, if the recording minister at 
Eton does not kindly blot out such traces of boyish 
error, that he AA’as also sent up for bad ; in more cor- 
rect Etonian pliraseology, “in the bih,” marked for 
the flosgino: block. And it is traditional that the 
aA’enging hand of Head-master Keate AA'as sometimes 

O O 

stayed b}' a tender reluctance to apply the birch to 
the person of Secretary Canning’s son. On the AA’hole, 
peihaps, it is historically true that, at Eton, he had 
no A’cry marked reputation of any kind. He aa'os 
good-looking, and a gentleman, AA'hich goes for some- 
thing ; but I do not knoAA' that he AA'as a great roAA'er, 

Afterwards Bisliop of Colombo; bis proficiency, and tlic Bishop now 
now retired. remembers the anxiety with which 

•f I am indebted for this incident tlio fatlier watched flic essay of his 
to Sir llobcrl I’hillimorc, Queen’s son, and the smile of approval wiiiciv 
Advocate. The mcmorandiiin from jrreeted his reading of the ratlier clif- 
whicli it is taken adds : “The well- iicult transition, ‘Quos ego — sed 
known description of the storm in inotos,’ &:c., and the final ‘Not so 
the first JEncid, ‘ Intcrca magno bad,’ wliich followed at the close of 
misceri inurmurc pontuni,’ &c., was the whole translation.’’ 
the passage chosen for the trial of 
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a great cricketer, or a great SAvimmer, or Avas in any 185C. 
sense an atliletc of the first AA'atcr and the admira- 
tion of liis companions ; and, scholastically, it is re- 
membered of him that he had “a reputation rather 
for intelhgence, accuracy, and painstaking, than for 
refined scholarship, or any remarkable poAA'crs of 
composition.” 

But on passing aAA'ay from Eton, the stature of liis 
mind AA'as soon greaBy enlarged. At the close of 
1827, haA'ing risen to the Upper division of the fifth 
form, he receh-ed the parting gifts of his school- 
felloAvs ; and soon afterwards became the private 
pupil of the Rev. John Shore, a nephcAv of- Sir John 
Shore, GoA'ernor-General of India, and knoAvn to a . 
later generation as Lord Teignmouth. This Avorthy 
Christian gentleman and ripe scholar lived, but Avith- 
out Church preferment, at Potton, a quiet little 
market-tOAA'n in Bedford-shire, receiving ])upils there 
of the better sort. Among the inmates of his house 
Avas the grandson of the first Lord Harris, Avitli Avliom 
Charles Canning entered into bonds of friendship, 

I’Heted at Oxford, strengthened in public life at 
home, and again by strange coincidence in India, 
and broken onl)^ by death. Here, doubtless, he 
made great progress in scholarship. Perhaps the 
death of his father, and the after-honours AAdiich August 8, 
AA^ere conferred on the famil}’-, and, more than all, the 
subsequent calamitous end of his elder brother,^" 
aAvakened AAnthin him a sense of the responsibilities 
of his position, and roused him to neAv exertions. 

Though born the third in succession of George Can- 

o O ^ 

ning’s sons, he AA’-as noAv the eldest, the only one. He 
and his sister alone surAuved. He Avas noAv the heir 
to a peerage, sufficiently, though not splendidly, en- 

* William Pitt Caiiniii", then a drowned while bathing at Aladeira, 

Captain in the Koyal Navy, was in September, 1828. 
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1850. clo-\vcd, find there was a public career before him. 

He applied himself to his boolcs.^"' 

Oxford. His next step ^Yas to the Univer.sity. In Decem- 
ber, 1828, he ivas entered on-ihe roll .as a Student of 
Christ Cliurch, Oxford, as liis father Imd licen cn- 
tei-ed just fort}' yeans befoi'c. Among tlie fore- 
most of his fellow-students were i\Ir. Gladstone, i\Ir. 
Bruce, and Mr. Robert Phillimore,f all of whom 
lived to take parts, more or less prominent, in jmblic 
affairs. Among other mcmbcr.s of the same distin- 
guished house, at tluit time, was the young Lord 
Lincoln, heir to the Dukedom of Newcastle, and the 
representative of the great Scotch House of Ii.'nn.s.ay, 
ennobled by the Earldom of Dfilhousic. But the 
most intimate of all his .associates Avas the pre-sent 
Lord Dc Tfibley, Avith aa'Iioua he lived in the closest 
bonds of friendshiiA to the latest day of his life. By 
him, and a fcAV other chosen companions, he Avas 
dearly loA'cd find much respected ; but neither achieA’- 
ing nor seeking cxtcnsiA'e popularity among his co- 
temporaries, he Avas regarded by the outer University 
Avorld as a man of a reserved and distant manner, 
and of a somcAvhat cold and unimpulsRe tempera- 
ment. The fcAv in the inner circle knew that he AA*as 
not cold ; kncAV that he had a true loAung heart, A’cry 
loyal and constant in its affections ; kncAv that in the 
society of his familiar friends he had a pleasant, a 
genial, and sometimes a playful manner, that he had 
a line scholarly taste, a fund of quiet humour, a keen 
appreciation of character, and that he Avas all in all a 
delightful companion. They had great hope, too, of 
his future career, though he did not seem to be ambi- 

^ ■* It need scarcely be indicated f The present (18C4) Chancellor 

tlmt the widow of George Canning, of the Exchequer; the lafe Lord 
on his death, was created a Vis- Elgin, Governor-General of India; 
countess, with remainder to his eldest and the present Queen’s Advocate, 
son. 
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tious: r:ither, it nppcnrod to Avho closely 

oliserved liiin, (hat he. was haunted and held hack hy 
ihcthonirht oi' Ids father’s renown, and a diiiidencc ol 

•T? ' 

his own ca]iac.iiy to maintain tlie ylories of the name. 
r»u 1 , although ]\e did not care, to take ]n\v( in the 
proceedimrs ttf dehatiny socielic-i. and. apjiarcntly, 
took small interest in the j^olities of tlie yreat world, 
he v.‘as anxious that at least liis rniversity career 
shoulil do no dishonour to jus lineaye, and that if he 
could not 1)1! a yreat statesmiin, he miylit not stain 
tlie scholarly rejmtation (.‘ujoyed hy two yi-neratiojis 
of C'anninys before him. lit; strove, therefore, and 
with yood rc'sults. to perftict himself in the classic 
lanyuayes ; and even more assiduous were his endea- 
vours to obtain a mastery over his own lantruage. 
.\t an early age he actpiired a thoroughly good Eng- 
lish style; not re-sonant or pretentious ; not sjilintery 
or smart ; but. ])uro, fluent, transparent, with the 
meaning over visible beneath it, as pebble.s beneath 
the clearest stream. 

His efforts Itore good fruit. In IBol, he wrote a 
Latin Pri'/.e Poem, on the “ Captivity of Caractacus 
and recited it in the great hall of Christ Church, 
standing beneath his father's jjieturc.'^ And in the 


® 1 am iiulcttcd for this lo Sir 
Uoterl Plnllimorc. 1 civc tlie inri- 
tlcnl in liis own worils ; “In tlie 
year 1S31, lie won the Christ Clnirch 
jirir.o for Latin verse. Tim sulijecl 
was ‘ Caractacus Caplivus lloinuin in- 
grcdilur.’ The. verses were, as usual, 
recited in tlic hall. It was a remark- 
a'jlc scene. In that ina"nificcnt 
banqurting-room arc hung the por- 
traits of students who have reilcctcd 
lioiiour upon the House which reared 
them by the dislinclions which they 
have won in after life. Underneath 
the portrait of George Canning, the 
tccollcclion of whoso brilliant career 
and untimely end was still fresh in 
the memory of men, stood the son, 


in the prime of youth, recalling by 
his eminently hand'-omc countenance 
the noble features of the jiortrait, 
white repeating the classical prize 
uocm, which would have gladdened 
liis father’s heart. Generally spe.ak- 
ing, the resident members of Christ 
Church alone conqiosc the audience 
when the prize )incm is recited. But 
on this occasion there was a stranger 
present — the old faithful friend' of 
Mr. Citnning, his staunch political 
adherent through life — Mr. Sturges 
Bourne. He "had travelled from 
London for the purpose of witness- 
ing the first consiucrable achieve- 
ment of the younger Canning.” — 
3[S. Memorandum. 


1S5G. 
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1856. Easter term of 1833 lie took liis degree, witli liigli 
honours : a first class in Classics, and a second in 
Mathematics. He ivas then in his twentj^-first year ; 
and Parliament ivoiild soon he open to him. But he 
•was in no hurry to enter upon the realities of public 
life. He was diffident of his oratorical powers ; he 
was constitutionally sli}*; and it did not appear to 
him that the House of Commons was a theatre in 
which he ivas ever likety to make a successful ap- 
pearance. Moreover, he had other work in hand at 
that time ; other 5 'earnings to keep dovm any young 
ambitions that might be mounting within him. Love 
and courtship filled up a. sweet interlude in his life, 
as they do in the lives of most men whose stoiy is 
worth telling ; and, in due course, they bore the rich 
fruit of happy wedlock. On the 5th of September, 
1835, the Honourable Charles John Canning espoused 
the Honourable Charlotte Stuart, eldest daughter of 
Lord Stuart De Rothesa}'’ ; a lady of a serene and 
gentle beauty, and many rare gifts of mind. 

But, after a year of wedded life, he was prevailed 
upon to enter Parliament; and hi August, 1836, he 
was returned for Warwick. In that month, however, 
Parliament was prorogued; and on its reassembling 
-at the commencement of the following 3 mar he was 
content to be a silent member. His opportunities, 
indeed, were very few, for his whole career in tlie 
House of Commons extended over a jieriod of little 
more than six weeks. During the month of February 
•and the earl}^ part of March he attended in his place 
with praiseworthy regularit}*.'^ But, on the 15th of 
the latter month, his mother. Viscountess Canning, 
died ; and, on the 24th of April, he took his seat in 
the House of Lords. 

^ His riame is to be found in all Government, but more frequently 
Ibe principal division lists. He voted with it. 
sometimes against Lord Meiboume’s 
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For ncarl}’ twenty years lie sate in that House, 1830-5(1 
tnkinp: no very prominent- part in tlic debates, but 
doinu: bis duty in a ijuiet, unostentatious way, and 
"radually making for liimself a reputation as a con- 
seientious. jiainstalcinir young statesman, wlio miglit 

some day do j^ood service to bis count rv and bononr 

» * • 

to Ins great name. Ills ]iolitical opinions, wbicb 
were .sbared by most of bis distinguisbed cotemjio- 
raries at Christ Cburcb, were cbaracterised by that 
cliastened liberalism wbicb bad found its ebief ex- 
])onent in Sir Robert Peel; and wben, in 3 8-11, that 
great Parliamentary leader v.’as invited to form a 
ii^linistry, Lord Canning, Lord Lincoln, and Mr. 
Gladstone were oflercd, and accepted, oflieial scats. 

Tbc seals of tbc Foreign OlHce bad been placed in 
tbe bands of Lord Aberdeen. He bad a bigb opi- 
nion of, and a jier.sonal regard for, Lord Canning, 
and tberc was no one wbom tbe veteran statc.sman 
wished so much to associate with himself in oilice as 
George Canning's son. About tbc same time another 
distinguisbed member of tbe House of Lords was also 
moved by a strong desire to have tbe benefit of tbe 
young statesman’s ollicial co-operation and personal 
companionsbip. This was Lord Ellenborougb, who, 
on the formation of tbe Peel ^Ministry, bad been ap- 
pointed President of tbc Board of Control, but who 
liad subsccpicntly been selected to succeed Lord Auck- 
land as Governor-General of India. He offered to 
take Cannmg witli him in tbe capacity of Private 
Secretary. 

Creditable as this oiler was to tbe discernment of 
Lord Ellenborougb, and made in perfect sincerit}’-, it 
was one little likely to be accepted by a man of bigb 
social position, good political prospects, and a suffi- 
cient supply of tbe world’s wealth. Lord Canning 

2b 
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183G.5G. elected to remain in England, and entered official life 
ns Undcr-Sccretni’}' of State for Foreign .Affiiirs. He 
liked liiswork ; lie did it well ; and lie lind the entire 
confidence of his cliicf. lint lie did not take an active 
part in the debates and discussions of the House of 
Lords, ^riie presence, in the same Cliambcr, of the 
Chief of his Department, relieved him from the re- 
.sponsibility of ministerial explanations and rejdie.s, 
and his constitutional reserve forbade all unneec.^ary 
displays. Tt was not, indeed, until the Se.s.sion of 
18-16 found him in the otlice of Chief Commissioner 
of Woods and Forests, that he. took any prominent 
part in the busine.ss of the House. If the position 
which he then held atlbrded no opportunity for the 
development of his powcr.s either as an orator or a 
debater, it kept him continually in Parliamentary 
harncs.s, and the training was of service to him. It 
lasted, however, but a little time. At the end of 
June, 1810, Sir Robert Feel and liis colleagues re- 
signed; and a Wliig Cabinet Avas formed under the 
leadership of Lord J ohn llnssell. 

Lord Canning was then “ in opposition but, in 
heart, he Avas a Liberal, and Avilling to support 
liberal measures, Avithout reference to the distinc- 
tions of i)arty. When, therefore, in ]\Iay, 1848, 
Lord LansdoAATie moA^cd the second reading of the 
JeAAush Disabilities Bill, Lord Canning Avas the tirst 
to speak in support of it. He ansAvered Lord Ellen- 
borough, AAdio had moved the amendment, and he 
voted against all his old colleagues then in the Upper 
House, AAotli the exception of Lord Hardinge. But 
in 1850 he supported, in a speech displaying an entire 
mastery of the subject, the resolution of Lord Derby 
condemnatoiy of the Foreign Policy of Lord Pal- 
merston ; and he spoke against the Ecclesiastical 
Titles Bill, introduced by Lord John Russell. So 
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Hi tie. indeed. Aves lie rnnside.red lo be pledged to any lS3G-5f». 
party, lliat when ihc lius'j^ell Cabinet, re.^igned in the 
sjiring of ISol, and Lord Derby waf^ invited to form 
an administration, tlie groat Conservative leader s.aw 
no reason why he should not invite Canning to be- 
conu* a nu-niber of it. 'fhe offer then iniide was a 
tempting one, for it was the oiler of a .seat in the 
Cabint't .second in imjiortanee only to that of the 
1‘dr.st ]\linist<‘r. 'I'o the son of (leorgc Canning it. 
was especially tempting, for it was the offer of the 
.seals of the. Iwireign Office. In that ollice the father 
had Iniilt up his reputation, and the .son had already 
laid the foundation of an honourable career of statc.s- 
man.shi)). It was the di.’jiartnient which, above all 
others. I.ord Canning be.st knew and most desired, 
lie luul served a long ajiprentiec.ship in it, and if his 
hnmility suggested any donbt.s of Ids capacity to 
direct it.s athdr.-^, they imtst liave been removed hy 
the manner in wldch he was invited to take their 
direction. 

The Oder now made to him Avas made through his 
old odieial chief, Lord Aberdeen, Avho pressed 1dm to 
accejit it. Lut there Avere many grave considerations 
Avhich caused 1dm to he.sitato. lie Ir.id sat for .some 
A’car.s on the same ministerial bench Avith Lord 
Derby, but the latter liad separated himself from his 
party, and the cause of the disruption Avas the liberal 
commercial ])olicy of Sir Robert Peel, in favour of 
AAdiicli Canning had frecl}" declared Ids opinions. He 
liad condemned the foreign policy of the Whig party ; 
but, on the other band, there AA'cre matters of home 
government, in AA'hich his liberality Avas d\r in ad- 
vance of the opinions of Lord Dei'by and his col- 
leagues ; and, on the AAdiole, he felt that he could not 
honestly and consistently support the 'Administration 
> 2 n 2 
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IS36-56.- wliich he was invited to enter. He judged rightly, 
and in such' a case he judged wisel}^ Lord Derby 
failed to construct a Ministry, and the Whigs re- 
sumed office for another year. This was the turning- 
point of Lord Canning s career ; and it is impossible 
to say how different might have been the story which 
I-'am now about to write, if these overtures had been 
accepted. 

In the following year, Lord Derby again endea- 
voured, and with better success, to form a Ministry, 
but its career was of brief duration. In November, 
its place 'was filled by an Administration under the 
premiership of Lord Aberdeen, composed of the lead- 
ing members of the Governments both of Sir Robert 
Peel and Lord John Russell. In this Coalition 
Ministry Lord; Canning held the office of Postmaster- 
General. Though held by many a distinguished 
man, the post was not one to satisfy the desires of an 
ambitious one. But he was not disappointed or dis- 
couraged. He knew the difficulties which lay in the 
path of his leader,'* and he addressed himself cheer- 
fully and assiduously to his work, with a steadfast 
resolution to elevate the importance of the appoint- 
ment he held, by doing in it the largest possible 
amount of public good. In this office he had first 
an opportunity of displaying that high conscientious 
courage which hears up and steers right on, in spite 
of the penalties and mortifications of temporary un- 
popularity. What was Avi’ong he endeavoured to set 
right ; and knoving how much depended on the per- 
sonal exertions of individual men, he strove, even 


* In a “ coalition ministry” there arrangements then made the seals of 
is necessarily an cxce])lioiial number the Foreign Office felt in the first 
of claimants for the higher offices instance, to Lord John Russell.. 
\vith seats in the Cabinet, Ju the 
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at tlie expense of certain very clamorous vested inte- 
rests, to obtain the utmost possible amount of com- 
petency for the performance of all the higher depart- 
mental duties. During his administration of the 
Post-office many important reforms were instituted, 
and much progress made in good work already com- 
menced. So effectually, indeed, had he mastered all 
the complicated details of the department, that when 
the Coalition Ministry Avas dissolved and a new Go- 
vernment formed under Lord Palmerston, the public 
interests required that there should be no change at 
the Post-office ; so Lord Canning was reappointed to 
his old office, but Avith further acknowledgment of 
his good services in the shape of a seat in the Cabinet. 
But it AA’-as not ordered that he should hold the office 
much longer. There AA’^as more stirring Avork in store 
for him. His old friend and cotemporary. Lord Dal- 
housie, was coming home from India, and it Avas 
necessary that a ncAV Governor-General should be 
appointed in his place. Practically the selection, in 
such cases, was made by the Imperial Government, 
but constitutionally the appointment emanated from 
the East India CompanjL The President of the 
Board of Control aiid the Chairman of the Court 
of Directors commonly took counsel together, AAdien 
the Cabinet had chosen their man; and then the 
nomination Avas formally submitted to the Court. 
There is alAA^ays, in such cases, much internal doubt 
and conflict among those with AAdiom the selection 
rests, and much speculation and discussion in the 
outer world. It was beheved in this instance, that 
some member of the Mmistry Avould be appointed ; 
but people said in England, as they said in India, 
that it would be no easy thing to find a fit successor 
for Lord Dalhousie ; and Avhen at last it transpired 
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1855-56. , that the choice had fallen on Lord Canning, men 
shook their heads and asked each other whether there 
was anything great about him but his name. In 
Parliament the propriety of the appointment was 
questioned by some noisy speakers, and there was a 
general feeling in society that the appointment was 
rather a mistake. But those who kne'w Lord Can- 
ning — ^those especially who had worked with him — 
knew that it was no mistake. They knew that there 
was the stuff in him of which great administrators 
are made. 

Appointment On the first day of August a Court of Directors 
nor-General- ' ^^dd at the India House, and Lord Canning was 
ship, 1855. introduced to take the accustomed oath. On the 
evening of that day the Company gave, in honour of 
their new servant, one of those magnificent enter- 
tainments at which it was their wont to bid God- 
speed to those who were going forth to do their work. 
Those banquets were great facts and great oppor- 
tunities. It was discovered soon afterwards that the 
expenditure upon them was a profligate waste of the 
public money. But the Government of a great em- 
pire, spending nothing upon the splendid foppeiy of. 
a Court, was justified in thinking that, without 
offence, it might thus do honour to its more distin- 
guished servants, and that, not the turtle and the 
venison, but the hospitality and the courtesy of the 
Directors, thus publicly bestowed upon the men who 
had done their work well in civil or military life, 
would find ample recompense in increased, loyalty 
and devotion, and more energetic service. Many a 
gallant soldier and many a wise administrator carried 
back with him to India the big card of the East 
India Company inviting him to dinner at the London 
Tavern, and religiously preserved it as one of the 
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most clierislicd records of an honourable career. 1855 
There ^Yere many, too, -who hoarded among their 
dearest recollections the memory of the evening when 
they saw, perhaps for the first and the last time, 
England’s greatest statesmen and warriors, and heard 
them gravely discourse on the marvel and the miracle 
of our Indian Empire. Nor was it a small thing 
that a man selected to govern a magnificent de- 
pendency beyond the seas, should thus, in the pre- 
sence of his old and his new masters, and many of 
his coadjutors in the great work before him, publicly 
accept his commission, and declare to the people in 
the West and in the East the principles which were 
to regulate his conduct and to shape his career. The 
words uttered on these occasions rose far above the 
ordinary convivial level of after-dinner speeches. 
'There was a gravity and solemnity in them, appre- 
ciated not merely by those who heard them spoken, 
but by thousands also, to whom the Press conveyed 
them, in the country which they most concerned; 
and on the minds of the more intellisrent Natives the 

O 

fact of this grand ceremonial of departure made a 
deep impression, and elevated in their imagmations 
the dignity of the commg ruler. 

Seldom or never had this ceremonial assumed a 
more imposing character than that which celebrated 
the appointment of Lord Canning to the Governor- 
Generalship of India. In the gi’cat Banqueting Hall 
of the London Tavern were assembled on that 1st 
of August many members of the Cabinet, including 
among them some of Canning’s dearest friends ; others 
besides of his old companions and fellow-students; 
and all the most distinguished of the servants of the 
Company at that time in the country. Mr. EUiot 
Macnaghten, Chairman of the Ea.st India Company, 
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lS55 aG. presided, find uftor dinner proposed the accustomed 
toasts. Jt was natural and right that, -svlien doing 
lionour to the nc'\vl3’--nppoinlcd Governor-General, the 
speaker should pay a htting tril)utc to the distin- 
guished statesman who was then bringing his work 
to a. close ; it was natural and graceful that tribute 
should be paid also to the worth of the elder Canning, 
who had done India good service at home, and had 
been selected to hold the great otlice abroad which 
his son was proceeding to till ; but there was some- 
thing to a comparatively untried man perilous in 
such associations, and the younger Canning, with 
instinctive modesty, shrunk from the invidious sug- 
gestion, Perhaps there were some present who drew 
comparisons, unfavourable to the son, between the 
early careers of the two Cannings, which had entitled 
them to this great di.stinction ; but when the younger 
stood up to speak, every one was struck — the many 
judging by busts and pictures, and the few recalling 
the living likeness of George Canning — by his great 
resemblance to his father. The singularly handsome 
face, the intellectual countenance, and, above all, the 
noble “ Canning brow," like a block of white marble, 
bespoke no common capacity for empire, and gave 
emphatic force to the words he uttered. He said, 
after the usual expression of thanks for the kind 
words spoken, and the kind reception accorded to 
them, that the kindness which he had received had 
not created any delusion in his mind, for whether he 
contemplated the magnitude of the task that awaited 
him, or the great achievements of the distinguished 
men who had preceded him, he was painfully sensible 
that the labourer was unequal to the great work that 
had been entrusted to his hands. He was not 
ashamed to confess that there were times when he 
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Avns tempted to .slirink from tlic responsibility that 
awaited him. lint this feeling, he added, was not 
inconsistent with his determination to devote all the 
energies of his mind, every hour, na}', every minute 
of his time, every thought and every inspiration, to 
the discharge of the diities which he had that day ac- 
cepted from the hands of the Company. There were, 
however, other considerations, Avhich had greatly re- 
assured and encouraged him ; “ You have,” he said, 
turning to the Chairman, “ assured me, this day, of 
what you rightly describe as the generous confidence 
and co-operation of the Court of Directors. I thank 
you for that assurance, and I rely on it implicitly, 
for I know that the body of which 3'OU are the head 
are, wherever the}' bestow their contidence, no nig- 
gards in supporting those Avho honestly and faith- 
fully serve them.” And then, not perhaps without a 
knowledge of what, more than a quarter of a century 
before, his father had said on a similar occasion,'-' he 
added, “I feel that I can also rely on the cordial 
support and .sympathy of my noble friend at the head 
of the Government, and of all those colleagiies with 
whom I have had the proud .satisfaction of .serving as 
a Minister of the Crown, but, above all, I delight in 
the co-operation — for on that I must dail}" and hourly 
rely — of those two admirable bodies, the Civil Service 
and the Army of India. I hardly know whether 
there is anj^ feature of our Government, any portion 
of our institutions, upon which Englishmen may look 
with more honest exultation than those two noble 

* The occasion nlluilcd to was the rope the cxislcncc of any monarchy 
farewell banquet given by the East which, within a given time, has pro- 
India Company to Sir John JIalcolin, duced so many men of the first 
on his anpointinent to the govern- fnlenls, in civil and military life, as 
ment of Jtombay. Then it was that India lias first trained for herself, 
George Canning said : “ There can- and then given to their native 
not be found in the history of Eu- country." 
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1855-5G. brandies of our Public Service. The men of those 
branches have done much for the advancement of 
India, and have sent forth from their ranks men who 
were efficient in war and peace, in numbers of which 
any monarchy in Europe might be proud, and who 
have rescued their countrymen from charges formerly, 
and not unjustly, levelled against them of dealing 
sometinies too harshly with those whom they were 
bound to succour and protect. Sir, it is the, posses- 
sion of such men which enables you to exhibit a 
spectacle unequalled in the world’s history — that of 
a hundred and fifty millions of people submitting in 
peace and contentment, in a country teeming with 
wealth, to the government of strangers , and aliens.” 

Then, after a few more words on the high charac- 
ter of the Services, and a brief declaration., of the fact 
that he assumed office “ without a single promise or 
pledge to any expectant,” he proceeded with increased 
gravity and solemnity of utterance, almost, indeed, 
as one under the spell of prophecy : “I know not 
what course events may take. I hope and pray that 
we may. not reach the extremity of war. I wish for 
a peaceful time of office, but I cannot forget that in 
oiu’ Indian Empire that greatest of all blessings de- 
pends upon a greater variety of chances and a more 
precarious tenure than in any other quarter of the 
globe. We must not forget that in the sky of India, 
serene as it is, a small cloud may arise, . at first no' 
bigger than a man’s hand, but which, grooving larger 
and larger, may at last threaten to burst, and over- 
whelm us with ruin. What, has happened once may 
happen again. The disturbing causes have diminished 
certainly, but they are not dispelled. We have still 
discontented and heterogeneous peoples united under 
pur sway ; we have stiU neighbours before whom we 
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cannot altogether la}^ aside onr watchfulness ; and we 
have a frontier configuration that renders it possible 
that in any quarter, at any moment, causes of colli- 
sion may arise. Besides, so intricate are our relatio: .s 
vuth some subsidiary states, that I doubt whether in 
an empire so vast and so situated it is in the power 
of the wisest Government, the most peaceful and the 
most forbearing, to command peace. But if we can- 
not command, we can at least deserve it, by taking 
care that honour, good faith, and fair dealing are on 
our side ; and then if, in spite of us, it should become 
necessary to strike a blow, we can strike with a clear 
conscience. With blows so dealt the struggle must 
be short and the issue not doubtful. But I gladly 
dismiss from my mind apprehensions that may not 
be realised, and joyfully recognise a large arena of 
peaceful usefulness, in which I liope for your kind 
assistance and co-operation.” 

Equally surprised were the few then present, who 
were familiar with Lord Canning’s parliamentary 
utterances, and the man}', who had never heard bim 
speak, but had been told that he was “no orator j” 
for the speech which they now heard from his lips 
was all that such a speech ought to have been. It was 
impressive rather than impassioned : slowly spoken, 
with a dehberate gravity, every sentence making 
itself felt, and everv word making itself heard in the 
farthest comers of that great Banqueting Hall 
There were few prc-seiit in wiiose estimation ire 
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1855-50. delivered by a more practised speaker ; for tbe First 
]\Iinister of tlie Ci'owu, on that August evening, let 
fall some memorable -words. It -was only in common 
course that he should speak of the qualifications of 
his colleague for the high office to Avhich lie had been 
appointed ; only in coimnon course that he should 
ex])ress his gratitude to the Company v.dio so mate- 
rially lightened the cares of the Sovereign and her 
]Ministers. But when Lord Palmerston dwelt on 
“ the significant fact that, whereas of old all chfilisa- 
tion came from India, through Eg 5 'pt, now we, who 
were then barljarians, were carrying back civilisation 
and enlightenment to the parent source," and added, 
“ perhaps it might bo our lot to confer on the count- 
less millions of India a higher and a holier gift than 
any real human knowledge; but that must be left 
to the hands of time and the gradual improvement 
of the people," ho supplemented Lord Canning’s pro- 
phecy, though he knew it not, and pointed to the 
quarter from which the little cloud was to arise. 

But althougii Lord Canning had been sworn in at 
the India House, and had stood before the magnates 
of the land as Governor-General elect, he was still a 
member of the Cabinet and lier Majesty’s Postmaster- 
General. Parliament was prorogued on the 14th of 
. August, and in accordance with that wise official 

usage, which recognises the necessity of holidays no 
less for statesmen than for schoolboys, the Queen’s 
Ministers dispersed themselves over the country, and 
Lord Canning went to Scotland. It had been settled 
that he should receive fi’om the hands of Lord Dal- 
housie the reins of Indian Goverament on the 1st of 
February, 1856, and his arrangements, involving a 
short sojourn in Eg)'pt, and Ausits to Ceylon, Bombay, 
and Madras, had been made -with a -view to his arrival 
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nl Talriittn on that dny. Inif nt Dnihnupic's own rc- 
hi'i rc'^iiriuoion wa^ (M'lTivd to the 

of March. When this was jir.-t made to 

hitn. (’anniti;: thniiMit tlial tht; intention of the change 
was siinyly to alhov the old (lovcrnor-Geiieral more 
time not only to tamsiimmate th** annexation ofOude, 
hilt to confront tin* tirst ditlicuhics of the revolution ; 
and it ajijiearcd to him, thinking this, that the ]jf>st- 
poui-nient nfudit he int<-rjireted alike to his own and 
t*i his ])redec.‘>si(r's disadvaiitagi*. It might have lieen 
s.'ii<l that the new tlovernor-tieneral .shrank from en- 
countering the danger.s of the ]iosition, or thtit. the 
measina; was ^;o distasteful to him, on the score of itvS 
injustici-, that he could not bring him.self to put his 
luiml to the w<\rk. Moth a.ssnmjitions would have 
hcen uttcrlv ernmeous. 'fhe ijue.stion of tin- Annexa- 
tion of Oude. liad hcen a Cahinet rpiestion, and a.s a 
memher of the Cahinet, Lord Canning had given his 
as.?cnt to the jtoliey, which, after much discussion in 
Leadenhall and in Downing-streei, found final expres- 
.sion in the Courts despatch of the IDlh of Xovemher. 
The policy itself had lieen alreadv determined, al- 
though the precise terms of the instructions to be .sent 
to the Government of India wi*rc still under conside- 
ration, when Dalhousie's projiosal reached him; and 
he was willing to accept all the responsibilities of the 
measure. The ])ro])osed delay, therefore, did not at 
fir.st sight ])lease him ; hut when, from a later letter, 
he learnt that Dalhousie required a few more weeks of 
olTice, not for specitd, hut for general purposes ; that 
he needed time to gather up the ends of a large 
number of administrative details, the case was altered, 
and he as.sented, with the concurrence of the Court of 
Directors, to the change.'" 

• " Ab long,” Lc wrote to the Chairman, “ ns it turned upon Oude 
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A few daj^s afterwards, Lord Canning turned liis 
face again towards tlie Soutli, to superintend tlie final 
arrangements for his departure, and to take leave of 
his friends. Thus the month of October and the 
greater part of November were passed ; but not with- 
out some study of Indian questions, some useful train- 
ing for the great work upon which he was about to 
enter. On the 21st of November he went by com- 
mand to Windsor, accompanied by Lady Canning, 
who was among her Majesty’s cherished friends, and 
on the 23rd returned to London, after taking final 
leave of the Queen. Another day or two, and he had 
commenced his overland jommey to the East. From 
the French capital he wrote, on the last day of No- 
vember: “I intended to leave Paris this afternoon, 
but I received notice in the morning that the Emperor 
wished to see me to-morrow, so that it will be Tuesday 
morning (December 4th) before we embark at Mar- 
seilles. We stiU hope to reach Alexandria on the 
10th.” He arrived there, however, not before the ' 
12th, and after a day’s halt pushed on to Cah’o, 
where he was received and entertained magnificently 
by orders of the Pacha, who was at that time absent 
from his capital. 

The party consisted of Lord and Lady Canning, 
his nephew Lord Hubert de Burgh, Captain Bou- 


alone, I felt that there was some 
difTicully in making the change pro- 
posed by Lord Dalhousic, and some 
risk of its intention being misrepre- 
sented to tlie disadvantage of both 
of us. But it is now clear that for 
other reasons, apart from Oude, and 
for the general v\'inding up of the 
•work on his hands, it will be a great 
help to him to have a month more 
time. These arc his very words to 
me ; and I cannot hesitate, so far as 
I am concerned, to do that which 


will be agreeable and convenient to 
him, and probably advantageous to 
the public interests. I hope, there- 
fore, that you ■will feel no difficulty 
in complying with Lord Dalliousie’s 
wish, by putting off my succession 
until the day he names.” — Zorrf 
Cknining to Mr. Macnaghien, Sep- 
tember 20, 1855. — MS. Correspond- 
ence. 

Afterwards Lord Hubert Can- 
ning. 
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vcri(\ and Dr. T.et’kie, There nbiindmit lS55-nc 

thae for nn exjdvn'nlioa of ibu Yvrmder.^ of Kiiy]>{, jmd, 
n.'s the line eliinate of the eonnlry invited n }*rotrao.(ed 
fnjourji tlu-re. it was avranircd that .‘jojiK! weeks ahoukl 
l>e spent in pUasant and ]>ro!ifahl(; exour.sions, and 
that they shoid^l enihark at Stn-/. ahont t!ic middle of 
tlie month of .lannary. Ihudia was in I'jiper 

K_tryj»t until to-<lay,'' wrote Lord CanniiiLf to yir. 
Maenayditen. on the 17th of Deeemhcr, “ wluai he 
returned to this neiulihourhood. 1 am to see him 
to-morrow, and on the following: dav we set (utt on 
our exjiediiion up the Kile. 'J'hanks to a steamer, 
whieh the Paeha lends ns, we. shall he aide to aeeom- 
plish all we wish, and to emhark on tin; Feroce imme- 
diately upf.m its arrival at 8ne/.. wdiieh, aecordiiiLr to 
a letter from Lord D.alhonsie. that met me at Alex- 
andria, will not he until cdose upon the lith of 
-lanuarv. . . . The mairnilieenco, not to sav exlrava- 
gance, of our reception here far exceeds anything 
that I had expected. 1 shall need to he very profuse 
of my thaidcs to the. Pacha to-morrow.” 

It would he ])leasant to follow Lord Canning and 
his family on their river-voyage, the grateful ex- 
perience.s of whieh he has himself recorded, hut these 
personal incidents have no connexion with the .stern 
story hefore me, and the temptation, therefore, to 
enlarge upon them must he resisted. The programme 
of his movements given in the above letter to the 
Chairman of the Company, was realised with hut 
little departure from the original design. The Go- 
vernor-General elect halted at Aden, where, under 
the guidance of Brigadier Coghlaid' — an officer of 
the Company’s Artilleiy, one of those excellent 


• Aftci wiU'ds Sir tViliiam Cop;hlftn, K.C.B. 
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1856. public servants who, partly in a military, partly 
in a diplomatic capacity, represent great interests and 
undertake great responsibilities in tbe East — ^Lord 
Canning made bis first acquaintance Tvitb tbe Sepoy 
Army of India. From Aden be steamed to Bombay, 
where be arrived on tbe 28tb of January, 1856, and 
first planted bis foot on Indian soil. “ I found,” be 
wrote to Mr. Macnagbten on tbe 2nd of February, 
“ that Lord Dalbousie bad given orders that I should 
be received with tbe full honours of Governor-General 
in possession ; and of course I did nothing to check or 
escape from tbe demonstrations mtb wliicb we were 
met, though I did not desme or expect them. I have 
been unceasingly busy for two-thirds of every twenty- 
four hours since our arrival ; and by tbe 5tb or 6tb, 

I hope to have seen nearly all that calls for ocular in- 
spection in tbe city and its neighbourhood. We shall 
then embark for Madras; for I have given up all 
thoughts of stopping at Ceylon, unless to coal, and 
hope to arrive there on the 14th or 15th, I cannot 
sufficiently congratulate myself on haMng come round 
by this Presidency. It has shown me much that I 
should not easily have learnt otherwise.” It was a 
disappointment to him that he had not time to visit 
Ceylon, for his old Eton tutor, Chapman, had de- 
veloped into Bishop of Colombo, and there would 
have been a gi*and old Etonian pleasure, on both sides, 
in talkincr over old times. But there was consolation 

O 

in the thought that his friend Lord Harris, his fellow- 
pupil in the Bedfordshire market-town, was Governor 
of Madras. In that presidency he spent a few plea- 
sant days, sojourning at Guindy, and then on the 
25th of February set out to face the realities of 
Indian Government, and steamed up the Bay of 
Bengal. 
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On tlie last clay of February, Lord Canning dis- 
embarked at Calcutta; and; proceeding to Govern- 
ment House, at once took his oatlis of office and his 


seat in Council. It is the custom in such cases. Ho 


time .is left for any question to arise as to who is 
Governor- General of India. So brief did the whole 


operation appear to him, that he wrote home that he 
had been sworn in and installed “ within five minutes 


after touching land.” As his dignities and responsi- 
bilities commenced at once, so did his work. At the 
end of his first week of office, he wrote that such had 
been the pressure of public business, that he had 
found time only for “ one look out of doors ” since he 
arrived. Durmg that first week Lord Dalhousie 
tarried in Calcutta, and the past and future of the 
Government of India were discussed with interest, 
the depths of which were stirred by varying circum- 
stances, between those earnest-minded men ; the one 
all readiness to teach, the other all eagerness to learn. 

Dull and prosaic as its details often appear to Eng- 
lishmen at a distance, it is difficult to describe the 
living interest with which statesmen in India of all 
classes, from the highest to the lowest, perpetually 
regard their work. 

No man ever undertook the office of Governor- First days of 
General of India under the impression that it would 
be a sinecure. But it is scarcely less true that no 
man, Avhatever opinion he may have formed in Eng- 
land, ever entered upon its duties without discover- 
ing that he had greatly underrated the extent of its 
labours. The current of work is so strong and so 
continuous ; so many waters meet together to swell 
the stream ; that at first even a strong man trying to 
breast it may feel that he is in danger of being over- 
whelmed. Time lessens the difficulty ; but at the 
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i85<5. outset, the multiplicity of unfamiliar details distracts 
and bewilders even the sharpest wit and the clearest 
brain ; and the first result is apt to be a chaos. Box 
after box is placed upon the Governor-General’s 
table ; and each box is crammed -with papers rugged 
with the names of strange men and stranger places, 
and references to unknown events and incomprehen- 
sible states of society. By some means or other, he 
must master the antecedents of every case that comes 
before him for decision ; and there are often very 
intricate cases purposely left for his decision, that he 
may not be embarrassed by the judgments of his pre- 
decessor. Week after week goes by and little im- 
pression is made upon this pile of work. “ Another 
fortnight is gone,” m’ote Lord Canning towards the 
end of March, “ and I am beginning to gather up by 
slow degrees the threads of business, as it passfes 
before me ; but it is Severe work to have to give so 
much time to the bygones of almost every question 
that comes up ; and some weeks more must pass 
before I shall feel myself abreast of current events.” 
There was a strong conscientiousness within the new 
Governor- General which would not suffer him to 
pass anything lightly over, and he endeavoured to 
" understand all that came before him even at the risk 
of some inconvenient delays. 

So he did not rush at his work ; but quietly con- 
fronted 'it, and was in no haste to impress people with 
a sense of the profundity of his wisdom and the 
greatness of his self-reliance. He knew that he had 
much to learn, and he adopted the best means of 
’ learning it ; for. he invited all the chief agents of his 
Government, scattered over the country, especially 
those who were representing. British interests at the 
l^ative, Oowts, to correspond confidentially with him 
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on matters relating to their respective charges; an 
mentation which gave to every man thus addressed 
full liberty to declare Ms sentiments and to expound 
his views. 'And thus he escaped the danger on the 
one hand of surrendering his oAvn judgment, by suc- 
cumbing to the influence of some two , or three public 
functionaries immediately attached to the Executive 
Government, and, on the other, of the over-confident 
exercise of a dominant self-will rejecting aU. external 
aids, and refusing to walk by other men’s experiences. 

He knew that there was no royal road to a knowledge 
of India ; and he was well content that the first year 
of Ms administration should be unostentatiously de- 
voted to the great duty of learning his work. 

There were able men, too, at his elbow to assist The Council, 
him to a correct knowledge of facts, and to the 
formation of sound opinions. The Supreme Council 
consisted at that time of General John Low, Mr. 

Dorin, Mr. John Peter Grant, and Mr. Barnes Pea- 
cock. Of the first I can say little in this place that General Low. 
has not been already said. The only charge laid 
against him by the assailants of the Government was, 
that he was well stricken in years. But, although 
one who had fought beside Malcolm at Mehidpore, 
and then not in his first youth, must have lost some 
of the physical energy that animated him in his 
prime, his intellect was unimpaired. Ceasing to be a 
man of action, he had subsided gracefully into the 
condition of a councillor, the Nestor of the Political 
SerMce, a veteran without a stain. No man had so 
large an acquaintance with the Native Courts of 
India ; no man knew the temper of the people better 
than John Low. He could see with their eyes, and 
speak with their tongues, and read with their under- 
standings, And, therefore, he looked with some djs- 
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1856. 


Mr. Doriii. 


Folin Peter 
Jrant. 


may at the wide-spread Englishism of tlie Dalhousie 
school, and sorrowfully regarded the gi’adual dying 
out of the principles in which he had been nurtured 
and trained, and to which, heedless of their unpopu- 
larity, he clung with honest resolution to the last. 
Dalhousie had too often disregarded his counsel ; but 
he had always respected the man. And now Canning 
equally admired the personal character of his col- 
league, but was not equally minded to laugh his 
principles to scorn. 

Of the two Bengal civilians who sat in tliat 
Council, it may be said that the one owed his posi- 
tion there apparently to chance, the other to his un- 
questionable abilities. Mr. Dorin was not a man of 
great parts ; he was not a man of high character. If 
he had any official reputation, it was in the capacity 
of a financier ; and finance Avas at that time the 
wmakest point of our GoA'^ernment. He had limited 
acquaintance with the country, and but small knoAA’’- 
ledge of the people. He had no earnestness ; no en- 
thusiasm ; no energy. He had a genius for making 
himself comfortable, and he had no superfluous ac- 
tivities of head or heart to mar his success in that 
particular direction. He had supported the policy 
of Lord Dalhousie, and had recorded in his time 
a number of minutes expressing in two emphatic 
Avords, whicli saved trouble and gained favour, his 
concurrence AAuth the most noble the GoA'ernor-Gene- 
ral; and noAv if the ncAv ruler AA’-as not likely to 
find in him a very serAuceable colleague, there A\ns 
no greater chance of his being found a troublesome 
one. 

In John Grant the Governor-General might haA’^e 
found both. He AAns many years younger than his 
brother civilian, but he had done infinitely more 
Avork, In him, with an indolent sleepy manner Avas 
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straiigel}' combined extraordinary activity of mind. 
He Avas one of the ablest public servants in the coun- 
tiy. Witli some hereditary claim to distinction, he 
had been marked out from the veiy commencement 
of his career, no less by a favourable concurrence of 
external circumstances than by his own inherent 
qualitications, for the highest official success. No 
young civilian in his novitiate ever carried upon 
him so clearly and unmistakabl}’’ the stamp of the 
embryo Councillor, as John Grant. In some respects 
this Avas a misfortune to him. His course Avas too 
easy. He liad found his AA'ay ; he had not been com- 
pelled to make it. He had not been jostled by the 
croAvd ; he had seen little or none of the rough Avork 
of Indian administration or Indian diplomacy. It 
had been his lot, as it had been his choice, to spend 
the greater part of his official life in close connexion 
with the Head-Quarters of the Government; and, 
therefore, his opportunities of independent action had 
been fcAV ; his personal acquaintance Avith the coun- 
try and the people aa'us not extensive ; and his Avork 
had been chiefly upon paper. But as a member of 
a poAA'erful bureaucrac}' his A-alue Avas conspicuous. 
Quick in the mastery of facts, clear and precise in 
their analytical arrangement, and gifted Avith more 
than common poAvers of expression, he Avas admi- 
rably fitted to discharge the duties of the Secretariat. 
He Avas a dead hand at a report ; and if GoA'ernment 
Avere perplexed by an}’’ difficult questions, inA'ohdng 
a tangled mass of disordered financial accounts, or a 
great conflict of authority mystifying the truth, he 
Avas the man of all others to unraA’el the intricate or 
to elucidate the obscure. Comparath^el}^ young in 
}^ears, but ripe in bureaucratic experience, he entered 
the Supreme Council tOAvards the close of Lord Dal- 
housie’s administration. But he had sat long enough 
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1850 . 


Barnes 

Bcacock. 


at the Board to establish liis indcpciulcnce. He ex- 
pressed liis opinions freely and fearlessly ; and liis 
minutes, ■when ininute-ivriting was in vogue, were 
commonly the best State papers recorded by the 
Government of the day. Closely reasoned, forcibly 
expressed, with here ‘and there touches of quiet 
humour or subdued sarcasm, they cut through any 
sophistries put forth by his colleagues, with sharp in- 
cisive logic, and clearly stated the points at issue 
without disguises and evasioTis. On the whole, he 
was a man of large and liberal views, the natural 
manifestations of which were, perhaps, somewhat 
straitened by an acquired ollicial reserve ; and no 
one questioned the honesty of his intentions or the 
integrity of his life. 

j\Ir. Barnes Peacock was the fourth, and, as is 
commonly called, the “ Law I^Icmber” of Council. 
An English lawyer, appointed to aid the great work 
of Indian legislation, he was a member of the Execu- 
tive rather by sutFerance than by right. In a limited 
sense, he was supposed to represent the popular ele- 
ment in the Council. There was no veiy violent 
conflict of class-interests in those days. But so far 
as such division existed at all, he was regarded as 
the exponent of the views of the non-oilicial Eng- 
lishman and of the Europeanised Natives of the 
large towns, whose interests are bound up with 
our OAvn. For the institution of the Company 
he was believed to have no respect, and for the 
exclusive system of Government by the Company’s 
servants no toleration. He had a clear head, an 
acute understanding, but by no means a large mind. 
Assiduous in the work of law-making, he was the 
very soul of the Legislative Council; and had he 
confined his efforts to the work of moulding into 
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draft-acts tlie ideas of otlier men, lie would have 
been an invaluable public servant. But lie some- 
times went beyond this; and, when lie did so, lie 
commonly went wrong. For knowing little of the 
people of Indio, and having only thoroughly English 
notions of philanthropic reforms and legislative bene- 
ficences, he would have taught the people better 
manners with a rapidity for which they were not 
prepared, if he had um'estrainedly followed out his 
oivn ideas of social improvement. Indeed, he had 
already threatened to limit the pol3^gamies of the Na- 
tives of India, and, doubtless, had a draft-act for the 
purpose on the legislative anvil, when circumstances 
arrested his career of reform. But, although it was 
in the legislative department that his especial strength 
lay, he did not confine himself to it. He grappled 
raanfuUy with all the varied details of the general 
administration. There were times when his legal 
penetration was of service in the disentanglement of 
knotty questions of executive government, and he 
sometimes recorded minutes distinguished by no com- 
mon powers of special pleading. But, on the whole, this 
laborious addiction to business was an encumbrance 
and an embarrassment to the Ministry; and Lord Can- 
ning had soon reason to complain of the conscientious 
excesses of his colleague. A general disinclination to 
take anything for granted impeded the progress of 
business ; and the Governor-General, not vdthout a 
feeling of admiration for a defect that had its root 
in honesty of purpose, endeavoured, and with good 
success, to wean the law member from his habit of 
mastering details which he was not expected to 
understand, and keeping back business which it was 
desirable to dispose of, whilst he was working up the 
past history of a Native State, or calculating grain- 
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iSi'G. bags ill a commissariat account. Tlicrc must liave 
been some iinvard promptings oi’ self-knowledge in 
Canning’s own mind to assure bim that tliis labo- 
rious conscientiousness was a part of his own nature ; 
but lie felt, at the same time, that his larger scope of 
responsibility demanded from him a larger scope of 
action, and that what was right in the Governor- 
General was not therefore right in his departmental 
colleague. 

Such were the fellow-labourers with whom Lord 
Canning was now about to prosecute the work of 
Government. On the whole, the Council was not 
badly constituted for ordinaiy purposes of adminis- 
tration in quiet times. It contained, indeed, many 
of the essential elements of a good Board. AYhat it 
most wanted was military knowledge; for General 
Low, though an old soldier of the JIadras Army, had 
seen more of the Court than of the Camp; and it 
was rather in the diplomacies of the Native States 
than in the conduct of warlike operations, or in the 
details of military administration, that he had earjied, 
by hard service, the right to be accepted as an autho- 
ritj^* It was a constitutional fiction that, in an 
Indian Council, the necessary amount of militaiy 
knowledge was supplied in the person of the Com- 
inander-in-Chief, who had a seat in it. The seat, 
though legally occupied, was for the most part prac- 
tically empty, for duty might not, and inclination 
did not, keep the military chief at the Head-Quarters 
of the Civil Government. But it hapj^ened that, 
when Lord Canning arrived in India, he found 
General Anson in Calcutta. And it was a pleasure 
to him to see in the Indian capital a face that had 
been familiar to him in the English. 


^ Shortly after Lord Canning’s land, but returned at the conimence- 
arriral, General Low went to TJng went of the cold weather (lS56-5f). 
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Tlie ajDpoiiitment of the Honourable Geoi’ge Anson 
to the chief command of the Indian Army took, by 
surprise the English communities in the three Presi- 
dencies, "who had seen his name only in the Racing 
Calendar, or in other records of tlie Turf. But there 
was one thing at least to be said in his favour : he 
was not an old man. It was not in the nature of 
things, after a long European peace, that good service 
should be found in the officers of the Queen’s Army 
unaccompanied by the weight of years. But the 
scandal of imbecility had risen to such a height, the 
military world had grown so sick of infirmity in high 
places — of the blind, the lame, the deaf, the obesely 
plethoric- — that they were prepared to welcome almost 
any one who could sit a horse, who could see from one 
end to the other of a regiment in line, and hear the 
report of a nine-pounder at a distance of a hundred 
yards. There was nothing to be said against George 
Anson on this score. He could hear and see; he 
could ride and walk. He was of a light spare figure, 
well framed for active exercise; and his aspect was 
that of a man who could “ stand the climate.” But 
with all men who first brave that climate in the 
maturity of life, there is a risk and an uncertainty ; 
and appearances belied Anson’s capabilities of re- 
sistance. During the hot weather and rainy season 
of 1856, the heats and damps of Bengal tried him 
severely ; and Lord Canning more than once wrote 
home that his military colleague was reduced to a 
skeleton, and had lost aU his bodily strength and all 
his buoyancy of spirit. But, at the same time, he 
spoke of the Chief as one who had many excellent 
points, both as an officer and as a man. The precise 
limits of authority vested in the chief civil and mili- 
tary functionaries are so iH defined, that, when the 
powers of both are combined in one individual, it is 
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1S5G. a mercy if lie does not quarrel with himself. When 
they are divided, as is commonly the case, a conflict 
of authority is inevitable. And so at this time, the 
Governor-General and the Commander-in-Ohief soon 
came into official collision ; but it never grew into 
personal strife between Lord Canning and General 
Anson. The public prints hinted that there was a rup- 
ture between them ; and the same story travelled home- 
wards and penetrated Cannon-row. But the Civilian 
■ wrote, that though there had been some special points 
of difference between them, the temper of the Soldier 
was so charming, and he was so thoroughly a gen- 
tleman, that it was quite impossible to quarrel with 
him. The inevitable antagonism of oflicial interests 
could not weaken the ties of personal regard ; and 
when Anson, in the month of September, left Cal- 
cutta on a tour of military inspection in the Upper 
Provinces, he carried witli him no kindlier wishes 
than those which attended him warm from the heart 
of the Governor-General.*' 

* What Lord Canning wrote about niander-in-Chief to withhold appli- 
General Anson is so honourable to cations for furlough, transmitted 
both, that it is quite a pleasure to through him to the Governor-Gene- 
quote it. "We get on admirably ral in Council ; the other, an autho- 
togethcr,” wrote the Governor-Gene- ritj to exercise something very like 
ral in June. “His temper is charm- a veto upon the Governor-General’s 
ing, and I know no one whom T selections of officers for civil and 
sliould not be sorry to see substi- ' political service. Upon both of which 
tuted for him.” And again, in Oc- I found it necessary to disallow his 
tobcr : “ I am not surprised at the pretensions. But neither these dis- 
rcport you mention that Anson and agreements, nor the reports to wliich 
I do not get on well together, be- they gave rise, have for a moment 
cause such a rumour was current in causea any misunderstanding or re- 
Calcutta two or three months ago, serve between us. It would be very 
and even found its way into the difficult to quarrel with any one so 
newspapers. I believe it originated imperturbably good tempered, and 
in a difference between us on two so thoroughly a gentleman.” — MS. 
points j one (of much interest to the Corresjiondeiice, 

Indian Army), the power of the Com- 
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CHAPTER 11. 


LOM) CAWiso’s riRST Yr.AR — TUI", ounr. commissiox — wajid alt axd 

Tlir. KMIUSSY “TO T-NGLAXl) — TllK rtRSIAK UAll — THK QUESTION OE 
COMMAND— JAMES Ol’TRAM— CENTKAL-ASIAN rOLICV— DOST MAHOMED — 

JOHN LATTUENCr. AND llERBEUT EDWARDES AT J’ESIIAMUH— llENRV 
I..A'VniENCK IN LUCKNOW. 

"With these colleagues in the Council Chamber, and ISSG. 
wth a slah' of able, ^vell-trained secretaries, of ■whom 
I shall speak hereafter, in the several Departments, 
the new Governor-General found the burden of his 
work, though it pressed heavily upon him, in no way 
galling or dispiriting. There are ahvays small vexa- 
tions and embarrassments; incidental details, that will 
not run smoothly in the administrative gi'oove, but 
grind and grate and liavc a stubboiai obstructiveness 
about them. But the great sum-total of the business 
before him wore an aspect cheerful and encourag- 
ing. There was tranquillity in India. Outwardly, 
it seemed that Lord Dalhousic had left only a 
heritage of Peace. Even in Oude, just emerging The Admini 
from a revolution, there werc'external signs of general oude.^ ° 
quietude ; of contentment, or at least of submission ; 
and of the satisfactory progress of the administra- 
tion. But a new administrator was wanted. Outram 
had done his work. He had been selected to fill the 
office of Resident, and no man could have more be- 
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comiligly represented Britisli interests at a corrupt 
and profligate Court. In that capacity it had fallen 
to his lot to accomplish ministerially the revolution 
which had been decreed by the British Government. 
But it was work that sickened him ; for although he 
believed that it was the duty of the Paramount State 
to rescue Oude from the anarchy by which it had so 
long been rent, he was one whose political predilec- 
tions were in favour of the maintenance of the Native 
States, and he knew that much wrong had been done 
to the Princes and Chiefs of India under the plea of 
promoting the interests of the people. When the 
Proclamation converted Oude into a British province, 
the Resident became Chief Commissioner, and the 
superintendence of the administration was the work 
that then devolved upon him. But it was work that 
Outram was not now destined to perform. 'His 
health had broken down ; the hot season was coming 
on apace ; and a' voyage to England had been ur- 
gently pressed upon him by his medical advisers. So 
he sought permission to lay down the Portfolio for 
a while, and asked the Governor-General to appoint 
an officer to act for him in his absence. 

It would have been comparatively easy to find. a 
successor suited to the work, if the appointment to 
be disposed of had been a permanent one. But Lord 
Canning had to find a man able to conduct the ad- 
ministration at its most difficult stage, and yet wiling 
to forsake other important work for the brief tenure 
of another’s office. Outram said that there was one 
man in whom both the ability and the will were to 
be found. That man was Henry Ricketts, a Bengal 
civilian of high repute, whose appointment was 
pressed upon Lord Canning as the best that could be 
made. But Ricketts was wanted for other work. 
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The authorities at home "were clamouring for a reduc- 
tion of expenditure ; and as retrenchment, public or 
private, commonly begins in the wrong place, a re- 
■sdsion of official salaries was to be -one of the first 
efibrts of our economy. So Mr. Ricketts had been 
specially appointed to furnish a Report on the best 
means of extracting from the officers of Government 
the same amount of good public service for a less 
amount of public money. Lord Canning shook his 
head doubtfully at the experiment ; but Cannon-row 
was urgent, and nothing was to be suffered to inter- 
rupt the labours of the man who was to suggest the 
means of increasing the financial prosperity of tlie 
Company by sapping out the energies of those upon 
whom that prosperity mainly depended. 

Whilst Outram and the Governor -General were 
corresponding about this arrangement, another plan 
for the temporar}’- administration of Oude was sug- 
gesting itself ; but it never became more than a sug- 
gestion. Ever since, the dissolution of the Lahore 
Board, Sir Henry Lawrence had held office as chief 
of the Political Agency in Rajpootana. It was a 
post of honour and respon.sibility ; but there was not 
in the work to be done enough to satisfy so ardent 
and so acdre a mind, and he had longed, during 
that grear straggle before Sebastopol, v,'hich he had 
warcned ■wfii eager interest from the beginning, to 
snow, when all she departments v.'ere breaking dov,"]!, 
— har a rongh'and-ready Indian Political might do to 
help an amij f-onudering miserably in a strange 
land- 3nt this field of adventure v.ms clo.sed against 
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vince or tlie absorption of its revenues, thought that 
he might do some good by superintending the ad- 
ministration during the first year of our tenure. 
There were many interests to bo dealt witli in tliat 
conjuncture, wliich require 1 a strong but a gentle 
hand to accommodate them to the gi’eat revolution 
that had been accomplished, and he felt some appre- 
hension lest ci^^lian-government, harsh and precise, 
should fortlnvith begin to systematise, in utter dis- 
regard of the institutions and the usages of the 
country, and should strike at once for a flourishing 
balance-sheet. It was too little the fashion to sym- 
pathise with the fallen fortunes of men • ruined by 
the dominant influence of the White Race. In the 
chivah’ous benevolence of the out-going Commis- 
sioner, Henry LavTence had full confidence. The 
great-hearted compassion which Outram had shp^vn 
for the Ameers of Sciiide, proclaimed the mercy and 
the justice of the man. But a cmlian of the new 
school from the Regulation Provinces might bring 
with him a colder heart and a sharper practice, and 
might overbear all ancient rights and privileges in 
pursuit of the favourite theory of the Dead Level. 
Anxious to avert this, which he believed would be a 
calamity alike to the people of Oude and to his own 
government, Henry Lavwence offered to serve, during 
the transition-period, in Outram’s place ; and the first 
misfortune that befel the ministry of Lord Canning 
was that the letter, conveying the proposal, arrived a 
little too late. A Commissioner had already been ap- 
pointed. 

The choice had fallen on Mr. Coverley Jackson, a 
civilian from the North-West Provinces, an expert 
revenue-officer, held in high esteem as a man of 
ability, but more than suspected of some infirmity of 
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temper. Aware of tliis notorious failing, but not 1856. 
deeming it sufficient to disqualify one otherwise so 
well fitted for the post, Lord Canning accompanied 
bis offer of the appointment with a few words of 
caution, frank but kindl 3 q and. Jackson in the same 
spirit received, the admonition, assuring the Governor- 
General that it would be his earnest endeavour to 
concihate the good feelings of all who might be 
officially connected with him, so far as might be con- 
sistent nuth the claims of the public service and the 
maintenance of the authority entrusted to him. But 
he did not accomplish this; and there is slight evi- 
dence that he resolutely attempted it. It was an un- 
toward occurrence that the man next in authority, 
and the one with whom the circumstances of the 
pro\dnce brought hun most frequently into official 
communication, was as little able to control liis 
temper as Jackson himself. Mr. Martin Gubbins, of 
the Bengal Ciffil Service, was the Financial Commis- 
sioner. Upon him devolved the immediate superin- 
tendence of the revenue administration of our new 
territory, whilst Mr. Ommaney, of the same serffice, 
superintended the department of Justice. A man of 
rare -intelligence and sagacity, eager and energetic, 

Martin Gubbins would have been a first-rate public 
servant, if his utilit}^ had not been marred by a 
contentious spirit. His angularities of temper were 
continually bringing him into collision with others, 
and his pertinacious self-assertion would not suffer 
him, when once entangled in a controversy, ever to 
detach himself from it. Of all men in the service he Jackson and 
was the one least likely to work harmoniously with 
the Chief Commissioner. So it happened that, in a 
very short time, they were in a state of violent an- 
tagonism. '\\niether 5 in the first instance, Jackson 
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overstrained Ms autliority, and unwisely and unkindly 
expressed kis displeasure in language calculated to 
excite irritation and resentment, or wlietker Gubkins 
was tke first to display an insubordinate spirit, and to 
provoke tke censure of Ms ckief by tke attempted 
usurpation of his powers, it is of little importance 
now to inquire. Tke sharp, contention that grew up 
between them was soon made known to tke Governor- 
General, who deplored and endeavoured to arrest it. 
How wisely and calmly he conveyed to tke Commis- 
sioner an expression, less of Ms displeasure than of 
Ms regret, kis correspondence pleasantly illustrated.^ 
But no kindly counsel from Government House could 
smootke down tke asperities of Jackson’s temper. As 
time advanced, the feud between him and Gubbins 
grew more bitter and more irreconcilable. In India, 
.a paper war once commenced lasts out many a mili- 
tary campaign. There is something so exciting, so 
absorbing in it, that even tke best public Servants 
sometimes forget tke public interests whilst they are 
wasting their time and expending their energies in 
personal conflicts and criminations. Had Coverley 
Jackson taken half as muck pains to see that tke 
pledges of tke British Government were fulfilled, 
and tke annexation of Oude rendered as little ruinous 

® Take, for example, the follow- of his duty, and is possessed of the 
ing: “Judging by my own expe- feelings and temper of a gentleman, 
riencc, I should say that in dealing the more simply Ids error is put be- 
with public servants who have in- fore him, and the more plain and quiet 
currcd blame, everything is to be the reproof, the better cliance there 
gained by telling them their faults in is of his correcting himself readily 
unmistakable language, plainly and and willingly, and that if we wish to 
nakedly ; but that one’s purpose get work done hereafter out of some 
(their amendment) is rather defeated one wliom it is necessary to rebuke, 
than otherwise by the use of terms we ought to give him as little excuse 
that sling them, or amplify their as possible (he will too often find 
ofTeiiccs to them unnecessarily — even it where it is not given) for feeling 
though all be done within the strict irritated against ourselves.” — Lord 
limits of truth and fact. 1 believe Canning to Mr. Coverlet/ Jackson, 
that if a man lias at bottom a sense Jnlt/ 7, 1S5G. — MS. Corresjiondence- 
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as possible to all tlie chief people of the pro^dnee, 185G. 
as he did to convict his subordinates of official mis- 
dcnieanourSj it ■would have been better both for his 
o-wn character and for the character of the nation. 

But -whilst Jaclvson and Gubbins -were in keen con- 
tention with each other, covering reams of paper -with 
their charo-cs and counter-char£!rcs and their vehement 

O O 

self-assertions, the generous nature of the Governor- 
General Avas gricA'Cd b}' complaints and remonstrances 
from the King, who declared, or suffered it to be 
declared for him, that the English officers in Luck- 
now were inflictiim fTi’levous Avronirs and indignities 

O O w O 

upon him and upon his Family, seizing or destro 3 ung 
his property, and humiliating the members and de- 
pendents of his House. 

It has been shoAvn that Wajid Ali, when he saw Movements 
that all hope of saving his dominions from the great 
Avhitc hand that had been laid upon them had utterly 
gone from him, had talked about travelling to Eng- 
land and la 5 dng his sorrows at the foot of the Throne. 

But, in truth, travelling to England, or to any other 
place, was a thing rather to be Avhined about than 
to be done, bj^ one so destitute of all activities, 
phj-sical and mental, and it was almost certain that 
he Avould hitch somcAA'here ; not improbably at the 
lirst stage. And so he did. Halting not far from 
LucknoAv, the King aAvaited the on-coming of his 
minister, Ali Kuckee Khan, a man not Avanting in 
actmties of any land, aaLo had been detained at 
the capital to aid in the “ transfer of the GoA’ern- 
ment,” out of Avhicli he had been ousted. But after 
a Avhile King and Minister, and other regal appen- 
dages, male and female, moA’'ed on towards Calcutta 
— the lirst stages by land ; then afterwards taking the 
river-steamer, at a time of j^^ear AAdien there is ever a 
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scant supply of water for sucli travelling, tliey were 
constrained to go ‘\round by tlie Sunderbunds,” and 
make a long and by no means a pleasant voyage to 
the Englisli capital ; of wliicb necessity Lord Can- 
ning shrewdly observed that it would give his Majesty 
such a foretaste of life on board as would inevitably 
drive out of him any lingering thought of the passage 
across the black water to England. 

And so it was. The ICing arrived at Calcutta when 
the month of May had burnt itself half out, and was 
soon domiciled in a house on the river-side, which had 
erst been the suburban villa of an English Chief- 
Justice. It was enough for him to see the steamers 
smoking past him sea-Avards; and to keep steadily 
before him the conviction that for a man of his tastes 
and habits, to take no account of his girth, Garden- 
Reach Avas a more recommendable place than the Bay 
of Bengal, the Red Sea, or the Mediterranean. But 
still the pilgTimage to the foot of the Throne Avas to 
be undertaken, not by but for the last of the Oude 
Kings. Without any sacrifice of his personal ease, 
or any abandonment of the delights of the Zenana, he 
might enter a Aucarious appearance at St. James’s by 
sending the chief members of his family — the nearest 
of his kindred, in each stage and relation, before, 
beside, and after him — ^liis mother, his brother, and 
his son, AAuth agents and ministers, black and Avhite, 
to plead against the seizure of his dominions. 

There Avas one of the royal party Avith some sub- 
stance of masculine vigour stiU left as God had given 
it ; and that one Avas not the Heir- Apparent, or the 
so-called General, or a born manhood of any kind, 
but the Queen-Mother, who set the example of going 
across the dreary AA-^aste of black Avater and level sand 
straight to the feet of the Queen of England. And 
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they went, not scantily attended either, those three, 
like thieves in the night, embarking secretly in the 
darkness, and . taking Government House by surprise 
with the report of the accomplished fact of their de- 
parture. Not that Government House would have 
opposed any obstacle to their going in broad daylight, 
with drums beating and flags flying; but that the 
steam-company, with an eye to business, thought it 
better to make a secret of it ; such feUow-travellers, 
according to European notions, not increasing the 
comforts of the vo^'-age. As to the Governor-General, 
all he could say was, “Let them go;” pitying the 
East India Company, thus compelled to receive such 
troublesome visitors, but claiming for them Idndly 
and courteous treatment at the hands of the mag- 
nates of Leadenhall. And so those representatives of 
the exploded kingship of Oude went westward, with 
vague but extensive ideas of a recovery past look- 
ing for on this side of eternity, buoyed up and en- 
couraged by men who well knew the hopelessness 
of the endeavour. The “case” was miserably mis- 
managed. There was much internal strife, and 
scarcely an attempt to strike out against the common 
foe. The so-called “ Mission” went to pieces and 
rotted piecemeal. Not merely waste of treasure was 
there, but waste of life. The Queen-Mother and the 
Prince-General died, and were buried in the great 
cemetery of PM’e la Chaise. The Heir -Apparent, 
money-bound and helpless, threw himself upon the 
mercy of the enemy, borrowed from them half a lakh 
of rupees, and was carried homewards, somewhat 
dazed and bewildered as to the upshot or no upshot 
of the whole aflair, but with a prevailing sense of 
escape and relief that it was all over. And the rest 
of the luckless embassy went at last, leaving behind 
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them some scum of official trouble and misliapj auv.. 
some legal perplexities not readily soluble by any 
“ perfection of human reason” known in our English 
courts. 

Meanwhile, in the name of the King himself, 
ministerial activities had not been wanting in India 
to make substantial gi’ievance, not so much of the 
thing done (for that was left to the “ ]\Iission”) as 
of the manner of doing it, which ha-d not been all 
right. In the Humanities, wherein is included, the 
great art of letting down easily, good to be learnt 
alike by Men and by Governments, we had not 
taken first-class honours. Not without some red- 
denings of shame is it to be recorded that the 
wrongs inflicted upon the Princes of India in the 
shape of territorial dispossessions and titular extinc- 
tions had been sometimes supplemented by lesser 
wrongs, more grievous to bear upon the one side and 
less to be justified on the other. For there is some 
dignity in great m’ong, doing or suffering ; and a 
persuasion, in one case, not without sincerity at the 
bottom, that wrong is right. But look at the matter 
in what light we may, it can be nothing but miserable 
wrong to make these dispossessions and extinctions, 
which may be for the national good, the forerunners 
of personal distresses and humiliations to individuals 
thus dispossessed and extinguished. Yet men and, 
redder shame still, feeble Zenana-bred women had 
brought this charge against the strong Government of 
the British, before the kingdom of Oude was marked 
for extinction ; and now again the same complaint of 
supplemental cruelties and indignities, more galling 
than the one great wrong itself, went up from Wajid 
Ali, or was uttered in his name. It was charged 
against us that our officers had turned the stately 
palaces of Lucknow into stalls and kennels, that 
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delicate women, the daughters or the companions of 
Kings, had been sent adrift, homeless and helpless, 
that treasure-houses had been violcntl}^ broken open 
and despoiled, that the private property of the royal 
family had been sent to the hammer, and that other 
vile things had been done very humiliating to the 
King’s people, but far more disgraceful to our own. 

Not only so disgraceful, but so injurious to us, so 
great a blunder, indeed, would such conduct have 
been, that all who had any hope of the restoration of 
the Oude monarchy must have devoutly wished the 
story to be true. There wci'c those who had sucli 
hope. How could it be hopeless, when it was re- 
membered that the Sepoy Army of the Company was 
full of men whose homes were in Oude ; when it was 
believed that the great flood of English rule was 
sweeping' awa}^ all existing interests, and destroying 
all the influential classes alike in the great towns and 
in the rural districts ? The ministers and courtiers 
of the King of Oude were at large in Calcutta and 
the neighbourhood, and might journey whithersoever 
they pleased. Vast flclds of intrigue were open before 
them. The times were propitious. It was plain that 
there was a feeling of inquietude in the native mind, 
and that fear had engendered discontent. It was 
certain that the British Government were weak, for 
the country was stripped of European troops. The 
good day might yet come. Meanwhile, it might be 
something to spread abroad, truly or falsely, a story 
to the effect that the English, adding insult to injury, 
had cruell}’^ humiliated all the members of the Oude 
family left behind in Lucknow. 

In these stories of official cruelty Canning had 
small faith. But the honour of his Government de- 
manded that they should be inquired into and con- 
tradicted, and he urged the Chief Commissioner 
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once to investigate and report npon the charges put 
forth by the creatures of the King, 15 ut Jackson, 
full of liis own nwongs, failed to see the importance 
of the task assigned to him, and his answers were 
unsatisfactory and apparently evasive. Privately 
as well as publicly he was urged by the Governor- 
General to address himself seriously to the work of 
effacing from the nation the dishonour with which 
the dependents of the old Court of Lucknow had 
endeavoured to besmear the British name. But 
the result was not what Lord Canning had sought, 
not what he had expected. So at last, bitterly grieved 
'and disappointed by the manner in wliich his repre- 
sentative had dealt with a subject, at once of so 
delicate and so important a nature, the Governor- 
General thus becomingly poured forth his indig- 
nation : “ I will not conceal from you,” he wrote to 
Mr. Jackson, “ my disappointment at the manner in 
which from first to last you have treated this matter. 
Instead of enabling the Government to answer dis- 
tinctly and categorically every complaint which the 
King has preferred, you have passed over unnoticed 
some upon which you must have known that the 
Government were without materials for reply. Upon 
placing your answers, now that all have been re- 
ceived, side by side with the King’s letters, I find 
myself quite unable to say whether any buildings 
such as he describes have been pulled down, aiid if 
so, why? — although one building, the Jelwa Khana, 
had been especially mentioned to the King, as in 
course of demolition — ^^vhether dogs or horses have 
been quartered in the Chutter Munzil, and especially 
whether a stoppage of the allowances to the King’s 
descendants has been threatened, a statement to this 
eff’ect being pointedly made in the King’s letter of 
the 14th of September You tell me that you have 
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tlclnycd your answers in order lliat tliey may be more 
fonipletc. I can bardl}!- think, therefore, tliat these 
matters have escaped you, and 3’ct I do not know 
liow otherwise to account for their being passed by. 
i>c tliis as it may, tlie result of your course of pro- 
ceeding is that tlic Governor-General is placed in an 
unbecoming, not to say humiliating position towards 
the King of Oude. The King brings complaints, 
which, whether true or false, are plain enough against 
the ollicors of Government, and the Governor-Gene- 
ral, after assuring the King that as soon as reference 
shall have been made to the Chief Commissioner, 
satisfactory explanation shall be given, and relying, 
as he has a right to do, that that ollicer will obey 
his instructions and do his duty, iinds himself alto- 
gether mistaken, and defeated upon points which, 
however unworthy of notice they may appear to the 
Chief Commissioner at Lucknow, cannot be slurred 
over by the Government in Calcutta. It matters 
nothing that these charges are instigated by dis- 
re])Utaljlc hangers-on of the King, or that they are 
wholly or partly untrue, or even impossible. There 
they are in black and white, and they must be 
answered. It is surprising to me that you should 
have failed to appreciate the necessity.” 

And it was surprising; but Coverley Jackson, at 
that time, could scarcely appreciate any necessity save 
that of riding roughshod over Gubbins and Ommane}^, 
and keeping them down to the right subordinate level. 
How far these charges of cruel indifference to the feel- 
ings of the Oude family were true, to what extent the 
dependents of the late King were wronged and hu- 
miliated, and the nobles of the land despoiled and 
depressed; how, indeed, the revolution affected all 
existing interests, are subjects reserved for future in- 
quiiy. It would have been well if the Chief Commis- 
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sioiier had done as iimch to mollify these poor people 
as to exasperate his own colloagiics. But the temper 
of the man was to the last degree arbitrary and ex- 
acting, and Lord Canning, though with admirable 
patience and moderation he strove to control the ex- 
cesses of his agent, could not hold them in check. 
Pointing to the great exemplar of John Lawrence, the 
Glide administration having been constructed on the 
Punjabee model, he showed that the reins of govern- 
ment might be held with a firm and vigorous hand by 
one not grasping at all departmental authority. But 
these kindly teachings were in vain. I’lie old strife 
continued. Striking with one hand at Giibbins, and 
with the other at Ommaney, the Chief Commissioner 
was continually in an attitude of offence ; and the ad- 
ministration was likely to he wrecked altogether upon 
the Icc-shorc of these internal contentions. So, at 
last, the Governor-General was forced upon the con- 
viction that he had selected the wrong man to preside 
in Glide, and that the sooner he could be removed 
from it the better for the province. 

The readiest means of effecting this, -without any 
public scandal or any recorded reproach injurious to 
Jackson’s career, -was by the restoration of James 
Gutram to the post which the civilian had been hold- 
ing for him. Very unfit, doubtless, -was the “ o-fficiating 
Chief Commissioner” for that post ; but he had done 
good service to the State, he had some commendable 
points of character, and even at the bottom of his 
proved incapacity for this particular office there might 
be nothing worse than a distempered zeal. So Lord 
Canning, in the exercise of wdiat is called a “ sound 
discretion,” as well as in obedience to the dictates of a 
land heart, sought to accomplish the end in -vdew by 
a return to the status ante in the natural order of 
things, rather than by any -violent supersession of his 
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unfortunate nominee. It was doubly a source, tliere- 
fore. of satisfaction to him to learn that Outram, 
wliose shattered liealth at the time of liis departui-c in 
the spring had excited sad forebodings in tlic mind of 
the Governor-General, now in the autumn declared 
himself convalescent and about to return to his work. 
But the work, the very thought of which had breathed 
into the veins of the soldier-statesman new health, and 
revived all his prostrate activities, was not administra- 
tive business in Oude. It was altogether worlc of 
another kind and in another place, far enough away 
from the scene of all his former endeavours; work 
th.e account of which must be prefaced b}' some 
Lister; cc: ccq^Ianations. 


Scarcely had Lord Canriing taken liis place in Tiicmpiur? 
Governinent House, when the que-stioji of a vear with 
Persia began to r.sfurne p/ortentous dimensions. Truly, 
it was not his concern. Ever since tlie days wlien, 
nearl)’' half a century before, there luid been a strange 
mad scramble for diplomatic suju-emacy in Peivia be- 
tween the delegates of the Governor-General and of 
the Court of St. Jarnesi-, tlie po-ition of tliC Govern- 
ment of India towards our j^er.-ian Mi-sion and our 


Persian p^olict* liad l^een very indi.-tinctly defined. The 
financial responsibility of the Comp.any {jad bee.n at 


all times assumed, and t’he etceesitive rro: 
Indian Government Imd been called for. 
lations with that perfidious Court had be 
difficulties be; 'ond the reaeli of dijdo.n 
But the political control had bee.n vero: 
perial Government, a,s renresented -E 
Office:^ and the officers of " ' 
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1856. nominated by tbe Cro-wn. Affairs were still in this 
state when Lord Canning assumed the Government 
of India, and found that Great Britain was rapidly 
drifting into a war with Persia, which it would be his 
duty to direct, and the resources for which must be 
supplied from the country under his charge. 

Herat. The difficulties, which now seemed to render war 

inevitable, Avere chronic difficulties, which Avere fast 
precipitating an acute attack of disease. They Avere 
an after-groAvth of the great convulsion of 1838, Avhich 
had culminated in the war in Afghanistan. We had 
tried to forget that hated country ; but there Avas a 
Nemesis that forbade oblivion. It Avas an article of 
our political faith that Herat must be an independent 
principalit}^-, and Ave clung to it as if the very salvation 
of our Indian Empire depended on the maintenance, 
of this doctrine. But there Avas nothing in the whole 
range of Eastern politics so certain to engender con- 
tinual tribulation, and at last to compel us to apostatise 
in despair. The independence of Herat Avas a shadoAvy 
idea ; it never could be a substantial reality. With 
' an Army of Occupation in Afghanistan, and Avith 
British officers freely disbursing British gold at the 
“gate of India,” Ave had for a Avhile maintained the 
outward independence of the principality under Shah 
Kamran of the Suddozye House of Caubul ; but even 
then the minister, Yar Mahomed, Avas continually de- 
claring that his heart Avas Avith Iran, and threatening 
to throw himself into the arms of the Persian King. 
When the -British Army had evacuated Afghanistan, 
the bold, unscrupulous minister, having soon relieved 
himself of the nominal sovereignty of the Suddozye, 
began to rule the country on his OAvn account. ■ And 
he ruled it aa^cU : that is, he ruled it AAuth. vigour ; and 
for some ten years, by astute diplomacy, the soul of 
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wliicli wns a S 3 ^stcm of small concessions to Persia., 
Avliicli soothed lier pride and averted gi’eat demands, 
lie governed the principality in peace, and maintained 
its nominal integrity. But his son, Syud Mahomed, 
■who succeeded him, had none of the essentials of a 
great ruler. Plentifully endowed with his father’s 
wickedness, he lacked all his father’s vigour. Trea- 
cherous and unscrupulous, but feeble in the extreme, 
he was read}’’, on the first appearance of danger, to 
become a creature of the Persian Court. Persia 
eagerly seized the opportunity; and again England 
appeared upon the scene. 

In the course of 1852, a Persian Army marched 
upon Herat. Hot, indeed, in open defiance ; not with 
any avowed object of conquest; but nominally, as a 
powerful alty, to perforin an ofiice of friendship. On 
the death of Yar JMahomed the affairs of the princi- 
pality had fallen into confusion, and the Persian 
Army went forth with the benevolent design of re- 
storing them to order and prosperity. But the mask 
was soon thrown aside. The real object of the expe- 
dition proclaimed itself. Herat was declared to be an 
appendage of the Persian monarchy. This was not 
to be borne. To maintain the independence of Herat, 
England a few years before had been prepared to 
send her legions to the gates of the city. And now 
Persia was destroying it by a trick. So, fortified by 
instructions from D owning-street, the British minister 
resisted the outrage. On pain of an entire forfeiture 
of the friendship of Great Britain, the Persian Govern- 
ment were called upon to withdraw their army, and to 
enter into a solemn covenant binding them to recog- 
nise and respect the independence of Herat. There 
were then the usual displays of trickery and evasive- 
ness ; but overawed at last by the resolute bearing of 


1852. 
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1S53. tlic 35i’itisli minister, tlic reejnired pledge was givei^ 
and Persia bonnd herself to acknowledge the indc- 
pcndcnce which she was so eager to crush. But she 
was sorely disturbed and irritated by our interference 
with her schemes of ambition ; and thenceforth the 
Britisli Mission became an object of dislike and sus- 
picion at Teheran ; and a rupture between the two 
Courts was only a question of time. 

The war in the Crimea delayed — it did not avert — 
the inevitable crisi.s. The genius of Persia had then 
free scope for exercise, and t urned to the best account 
its opportunities of double-dealing. Waiting the sen- 
tence of the gi'eat Judge of Battles, she coquetted 
both with Russia and with the Allies, and was ready 
to sell her good ofliccs to the stronger party, or in a 
time of uncertainty to the higher biddci*. But when 
the war ceased, her importance Avas gone; she had 
not been able to turn her position to account during 
the day of strife, and when peace davmed again upon 
Europe, she tried in vain to be admitted to the great 
international Council, Avhich made the woi'k of re- 
conciliation complete. Disappointed and otfended, 
perhaps, not thinking much of our boasted Auctoiy, 
for Russia had been successful in Asiatic Turkey, and 
Persia kncAv less about Sebastopol than about Kars, 
she could see no profit in the English alliance. The 
minister Avho then directed her affairs had no feeling 
of affection for the British representative at her Court. 
A strong personal prejudice, therefore, came in to 
aggravate the national antipathy ; and before the end 
of 1855, the Mission had been so grievously insulted 
that Mr. Murray hauled doAvn the British Flag, and 
set his face towards the Turkish frontier. 

1855. Into the details of this affair it is unnecessary to_ 
enter. Another event occurred about the same time. 
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A rebellion broke out in Herat. Syud Mabomed was 185 &, 
killed. In bis place was installed a member of tbe 
old Suddozye House, a nepbew of Sbab Kamran, 

Yusoof Kban by name, wbo bad no pecubar qualifi- 
cations for empire, but wbo could not be worse than 
tbe man whom be bad supplanted. A revolution of 
tbis kmd is so mucb in tbe common course of Afghan 
bistory, tbat we need not seek to account for it by 
an)' other than internal causes. But it was said that 
it bad been fomented by Persian intrigue ; and it is 
certain tbat tbe Government of tbe Sbab were eager 
to profit by the crisis. Tbe times were propitious. 

There was in Central Asia at that time one great man, 
whose movements were regarded at tbe Persian Court 
with alarm not altogether feigned, though sometimes 
exaggerated for a purpose. Ever since the British 
bad set tbe seal on their confession of gigantic failure 
in Afghanistan by restoring Dost Mabomed to empire, 
tbe energies and activities of the old Ameer bad ex- 
pended themselves on the consobdation of his former 
dominions; and now be was hot to extend them to 
the westward. It was not merely an impulse of ambi- 
tion. In part, at least, it was an instinct of self- 
preservation. The pretensions of Persia were not 
limited, and her encroachments were not bkely to be 
confined, to tbe principality of Herat. Already she 
bad established a dominant influence in Candabar, 
and did not scruple to talk about her rights of 
dominion. It vras impossible for Dost Iklahomed to 
regard this with unconcern. That Persia bad views 
of extended influence, if not of actual conquest in 
Afghanistan was certain. She had proposed to the 
Ameer himself to reduce the w'hole countiy to the 
condition of a protected State. The time had now 
come for him to put forth a mighty hand and a 
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1855. stretclied-out arm for tlie maintenance of the inde- 
pendence of Afghanistan. Kolmn-dil-Khan, liis half- 
brother, the Chief of Candahar, died in the autumn 
of 1855. Dost Mahomed had never trusted him ; and 
his son was not to be trusted. So tlie Ameer, who 
had no love for half-measures, annexed Candahar to 
the kingdom of Caubul ; and the Persian Government 
believed, or pretended to believe, that he included 
Herat itself in his scheme of conquest. 

He had at that time no such design. But it was a 
favourite trick of Persia to justify her own acts of 
aggression by a reference to some alleged danger and 
the necessity of self-preservation. So, seeing in the 
internal state of Herat an encouraging opportunity, 
and in the movements of Dost Mahomed a plausible 
pretext for evading their obligations, the Government 
of the Shah tore the convention of 1853 into shreds, 

1856. and again marched an army upon Herat. But it met 
with no welcome there. Alarmed by the movements 
of the Caubul Ameer, and threatened with a counter- 
revolution at home, the nominal ruler of Herat had 
turned towards the Persians for assistance, but when 
he found that the chief peojde of the place were op- ' 
posed to such an alliaiKje, and that a strong national 
Sooneeism prevailed among them, he hoisted British 
colours and invited Dost Mahomed to come to his aid. 
The characteristic bad faith of the Suddozye Princes 
was conspicuous in this wretched man. Plis own 
people could not trust him. The Persians were in- 
vesting the place, and it was feared that Yusoof Khan 
would betray the city into their hands. It was easy, 
therefore, to raise a party against him. So Eesa Khan, 
the Deput}’’ or Lieutenant-Governor of the place, caused 
liim to be seized, and sent him a prisoner into tlie 
enemy’s camp, with a letter declaring that he was of 
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no use in Herat, and that the Persians might do with 
him as tliey liked. 

To this point events liad progressed when Lord 
Canning was called upon to address himself seriously 
to the consideration of the troubled politics of Central 
Asia. To the new Governor-General these complica- . 
tions were a source of no common anxiety, for he could 
see clearly that England was drifting into war, and 
that, however little he might have to do with it in its 
origin and conception, its execution would he en- 
trusted to him. There was a hitter flavour about the 
whole aflair that was distasteful in the extreme to the 
Governor-General. “ j\l3’hope of an accommodation,” 
he wrote to the President in August, “has almost 
died out, and I contemplate the prospect of the in- 
glorious and costly operations which lie before us 
with more disgust than I can express.”'^ He had 
gone out, as others had gone before him, with an 
avowed and a sincere desire for peace ; but warned 
b}' their cruel disappointments, he had laid fast hold 
in India of the resolution which he had formed in Eng- 
land, and he was not by any adverse or any alluring 
circumstances to be driven or enticed into unnece.ssary 
war. “Do not,” he said, “be afraid of my being 
undul}’’ hasty to punish Persia. Unless the Shah 
should steam up the Hooghly, with ilurray svdnging 
at his yard-arm, I hoi^c that we shall be able to keep 
the peace until your instructions arrive.”! And he 
was anxious to avoid, not only aggressive measures 
fi’om the side of India, but any diplomatic entangle- 
ments that might at some future time be a catrse of 
perplexity to his Government. The politics of Central 
Asia he regarded vuth extreme aversion. Remember- 


* Lord Csi.r.!n;r io ilr, Yemon 
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iiig the fearful lessons of tlie Past, lie determined not, 
of his OMii free Avill, to send a single man into Afghan- 
istan ; and he resisted the promptings of ^^linistcrs at 
home, Avhen it Avas suggested to liim somcwlint pre- 
maturely that seasonable donatives might convert 
Dost ]\Iahomcd into an cifcctive ally, villing and 
ready to apply a blister from the side of Candahnr 
And when, at a later period, instructions came from 
England to supply the Ameer vith arms and money 
and authority was given to the Governor-General to 
send a British l^Iission to Herat, he shrunk from 
acting upon the latter .'juggestion, “I do not pur- 
pose,” he wrote, “to use the permission to send 
Jh'ilish otlicers to Herat. We know much too little 
of things there to justify this step, which would for 
certain be full of risk, 'fhe place is hard pressed by 
famine as well as by the enemy. Our oiheers could 
take with them no relief nor any promise of it, for we 
arc not going to march to Herat ourselves, and we 
cannot afford to promise on the faith of the Ameer’s 
performances.” 

But unwilling as was Lord Canning to adopt the 
measures, to which reference was made in these 
letters, he could not maintain this policy of non- 
interference in Afghanistan after the Home Govern- 
ment had determined upon the declaration of war 
against Persia. The year had scarcely darnied, when 
such an upshot began to be discussed as something 
of no very remote reality, and before Parliament had 
broken up and her Majesty’s Ministers had dispersed 
for the autumn, the equipment of an expedition to 
the Persian Gulf had been decreed. The orders from 
Home were that all preparations should be made for 
the despatch of a military and naval expedition from 
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(o the I’crsinn Gulf ; but that pending the 1S5G. 
]>rogre‘:s of some furllicr diplomacies in Europe, 

^vhich might, end in concessions, no actual start 
should he made. It rvas not until the end of Sep- 
tember that her 3Iaje.'ty'.s Government, through the 
legal channel of the Secret Committee of the Court 
of Directors of the Ihist India Company, sent out 
final instructions for the sailing of the expedition 
and the commencement of the ^Yar/ On the even- 
ing of the last day of October, these instructions 
reached the Governor-General in Calcutta, and on the 
following morning — day of evil omen, for eighteen November 
3 -ears before it had delivered itself of the sad Afghan 
manifesto — a proclamation of war was issued. On 
the same day it was sent to Lord IClphinstonc at 
Bomba}’, and the General in command was charged 
with instructions respecting the conduct of the expe- 
dition, and ordered st raightwa}’ to begin. 

Tlic question of the command of the expedition Tho question 
had been one, which Lord Canning b}’ no means 
found it ens}' to solve. Jilaii}’ names had been sug- 
gested to him, and among ibcm that of General 
Windham — “Windham of the Redan” — wlio had 
performed feats of gallantry in the Crimea, and was 
ready for hard service in an}’ part of the w’orld. 

Tbo orders were, under dale ning copies ot Lord Clarendon’s in- 
•lulv 22, 1850, tlial measures were struclions to tlic British Consuls in 
to be ‘‘immediately taken at Bom- Persia (o wiilulraw from that coun- 
bay for the preparation of an expe- try, and of a letter addressed by bis 
dition Euflicienf ly ]) 0 \vcrful to occupy Lordsliip to tlic Commissioners for 
tlic island of Karrack in tlic Persian the Affairs of India, “ renuiring that 
Gulf, and tlic district of Busbirc on the expedition, which will have been 
the mainland; but the expedition is prepared, under instructions of the 
not to sail until further orders sliall 22nd of July, shall, as soon ns it can 
iiavc been received from this country.” be completed, proceed to its dcslina- 
On llic 2G(h of September the Secret lion in the Persian Gulf.” 

CommiUcc forwarded to Lord Can- 
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nn (.•xni‘(lition. What the irreaf Ptniia1)ee adininis- issfi. 
* * • * 

initor said i)i reply was nn uflernnre of ynand sense 
and feeliny, tlie ftdness of wljich, Imwi-ver, was 
nof f]u*n as disei.-rniith.‘ as ii now is, viewed hy the 
liyht of ijiterwifniu history. About tlie answer to be 
Lriven there was tjo ibnibt ; Injt elc.arly there was some 
diilieuitv. I'oriln- man wliomofnll tuen in India he 
lield to be best fittetl fu' tbo worlc in liand was his 
ov.li Itroile r. Sir Henry Lawrenee: and if lie could lUury 
yo, aeeoinj'aiiied Itv ('oiolud Sydm-y Cotton, .all wollbl 
bi; v.'el], “ (’otton," v.Tote dohn Lawrenee to tlie 

(biVern<'r-Ceiierab ‘‘ is tuie of the best ollieers 1 have 
.seen in Imlia. He is a ihorouifb .seddier, loves his 
jtrofe'^sioii. and has eonsiderable administrative talent. 

Of all the nfiieers I have noted, with one exception, 

.Sydney Cotton is the b(‘s{.” ILu bis exjierieneeSj 
great as (hey were, Innl not lain in the Hue ('f diplo- 
malic aetion. and, if it were, necessary, as Lawrence 
believed, to unite the political and the. military an* 
thority in the same ]ierson, Cotton, good soldier a.s he 
was, mieUt clearly lack some of the essential fjualili- 
cations for (he double olliee. .So dohn Lawrence jiro- 
eec-ded to say; “Tlie m;m whom I would name fur 
tlie command of such an expedition is my brother 
Henry. 1 can assure your lordship that I am not in 
the slieh((‘st de'O’ee biased in liis favour. He lias 
seen a good deal of .'service, having been in the first 
liurme.<e war, in the second Afghan war, and in both 
the Sutlej campaigns. Ho is not an officer of nuich 
jiraetieal knowledge, except in his own branch (the 
Artillery), and he is not fond of details. But, on the 
other hand, he has great natural ability, innnensc 
force of cluiractcr, is very popular in bis service, has 
large political acumen, and much administrative 
ability. I do not think that there is a military man 

2 K 2 
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1S36. ill India ttIio is liis equal in tliese points. He is also 
in possession of Ms full vigour, both of mind and 
bodv. and there is not a »ood soldier of the Bengal 
Army, in the Punjab or perhaps in Upper India, but 
■would volunteer to serve imder him. With him as 
the Commander, and Sydney Cotton as the Second- 
in-Command, the arrangement would be complete. 
Cotton is master of all technical details of every aim 
of the sendee, and devotes his entire energies and 
thoughts to the welfare of his soldiers.” 

All this might have been misunderstood : and a 

• 

little man, in such a case, would perhaps have hesi- 
tated to recommend his brother ; but John La-wrence 
knew that the advice was good, and that he was in- y 
capable of offering it if it had not been. “ If I know 
invself.” he wrote, “I would revolt against such con- 
duct.” But though strong in the con-^-iction that of 
all men living Heurv La-wrence was the best suited to 

w * 

the work in hand, he was loud in his praise of other 
good officers, and had various plans to recommend, 
any one of wMch might have a successful issue. If 
Sydney Cotton were sent in command, it would be 
well to associate -^-ith him such an officer as Herbert 
EdwardeS; in the character of political adviser. But, 
in such mattei's,” said John Lawrence, "unity in 
council and action is of tlie highest importance, and 
a commander who unites the military and political 
functions is most desirable. If your lordsMp does 
not take my brother, and Outram is available, I 
would be inchned to recommend Mm. I never met 
tMs officer: but he has a high reputation.” And 
John Jacob, as haUng much militarj- ability and con- 
siderable political experience, was a man not to be 
overlooked in the accoimt of available capacity- for 
such an enterprise. 
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But not onl}' in Calcutt.a and in tlic Punjab was 1S5G. 
(bis question of the command of (lie expedition being 
considered. It Avas well pondered at Bombay and in 
England, taking a shape eventually to overrule all 
other decisions. The expedition was to sail from 
Bombay, and all the arrangements for its organisation 
and equipment were proceeding there. Lord Elphin-Loni 
stone was Governor of that Presidenev. Twentv years 
before he had been Governor of Madras. At that time 
he was A'ounfi, and not so serious and sedate as some 
people thought the head of a Government ought to 
be. “ We want a Governor,” it was said, somewhat 
bitterly, “and they send us a Guardsman ; we want 
a statesman, and they send us a dancer.” But he had 
ripened into what these people wanted, and now with 
a higher sense of the responsibilities of oflicc, with 
a keener pleasure in his work, and a statesmanlike 
assiduity, for which the companions of his j'outh had 
not given him credit, he was, a second time, ad- 
ministering the affairs of an Indian Prcsidenc}’, and 
bus3'ing himself with our e.xtei'nal relations. The 
troops to be despatched, in the first instance, to the 
Persian Gulf were mainly Bombay troops, and it 
seemed fitting that the choice of a Commander should 
be made from the Bomba}- Arm}". If under stress 
of circumstance the war should assume more im- 
portant dimensions, and the military force be pro- 
portionably extended, another selection might be 
made. But meanwhile, Elphinstone was requested 
to name some officer attached to his own Presidency, 
in whom the troops of all arms would have common 
confidence. So he named General Stalker, not with- 
out a p)ang of regret that he could not select Colonel 
Hancock — Hancock, the Adjutant- General of the 
Bombay Army— whom ill health was driving to Eng- 
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land. Stalker was tlie senior of the available officers, 
so there were no heart-burnings from supersession ; 
he had seen much service, he was experienced in com- 
mand, and it was believed that the appointment 
would be both a popular and a safe one. “I hear 
favourable accounts of his good sense and temper,” 
said Lord Canning ; “ and that is what is wanted for 
the service before him, which will require more of 
patient and enduring than of brilliant qualities.” 

So General Stalker was appointed to the command 
of the expedition to the Persian Gulf. But whilst 
these and other arrangements were being made in 
India, in the belief that ere long the}'^ would he 
merged into others of a more comprehensive cha- 
racter, the question of the chief command was being 
solved in England in a manner hardly anticipated 
by the Governor-General. In the month of May he ' 
had taken leave of Sir James Outram, with painful 
misgivings raised in his mind by the sight of the Gene- 
ral’s shattered frame and feeble bearing. He had sus- 
pected that the mischief was far greater than Outram 
himself acknowledged or believed, and thought that 
years must elapse before he would be fit again for 
active service. And so thought all his friends in Eng- 
land. He appeared among them as the 'wreck only of 
the strong man who had left them a short time before j 
and they grieved to see the too visible signs of weak- 
ness and suffering which every look and gesture af- 
forded. The summer faded into autumn ; but there 
was little change for the better aj)parent in his outer 
aspect, when suddenly they were startled by the an- 
nouncement that he was about forthwith to proceed 
to the Persian Gulf and take command of the ex- 
pedition. 

Nobody knew, nobody knows, how it happened 
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tlint .suddenly in (his conjunc(urc, Jnincs Ou(rnm 1S5G. 
shook ofl' (lui inctnnhr.mces of discnso, rose up from 
(he prostration of (lie sick-room, and stood erect., 
active, robust, before the Avorld with the ]mrnc.ss of 
war on In.s l^ack. It was tlie nuttimnal sen,son, wlien 
men scatter and dispcr,‘:e themselves in .strange placc.s, 
and elude in n vagrant life the rumonr.s of tlie di.stant. 
world ; so there were many friends wlio, linving left, 
him .‘it the summers clo.«e a feeble invalid, were struck 
with a strange, surjirisc when, returned or returning 
homewards, they were met lyy the new.s (hat Outrnm 
bad gone or was going to Persia to take command of 
the invading force. The wonder soon gave place to 
delight ; for they knew (hat though he was moved by 
strong ambitions, there w:is ever within him a sense 
of duty .*5(111 .*5tronger, and that on no account would 
he jeojiardise the intere.st.s of the State by taking U])on 
himself re.^ponsibilitics which he had not full as.surance 
in hi.s inmost self of his ample competence to dis- 
charge. And so it was. The sonnd of the di.stant 
strife had rekindled all his .smouldering energies. 

'Phcrc was work to he done, and he felt that he could 
do it. On (lie jdensant llrigliton esplanade, .saunter- 
ing alone meditative, or perliaps iji (he stimulating 
companionship of a stalwart friend and, high func- 
tionary, the Chairman of the Court of Directors of the Colonel 
East India Company, Ma.ster of Master.?, new hopes 
were wafted upon him Avith the sea-breezes, and his 
.stej) grew fii'incr, liis carriage more erect, as with 
strong assurance of sujiport from Lcndcnb all-street, 

• he resolved to lender his services to licr ]\Iajcsty’8 
Government for employment in Persia Avith a joint 
military and diplomatic command. 

Tliis Avns at the beginning of the last Aveek of 
October. On the 26th he Avrotc to Lord Canning 
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that lie purposed returning to India by the mail of 
the 20tli of December, “ having perfectly recovered 
from the illness which drove him home.” And he 
added, “ In the supposition that I may be more use- 
fully employed with the arm}'' about to proceed to 
Persia than necessary to your lordship in Oude, where 
everything is progressing so satisfactorily, I have 
offered my services to the President (of the Board of 
Control), should it be deemed advisable to entrust to 
me diplomaticpowersin conjunction with the military 
command, and I believe that, should your lordship be 
disposed so to employ me, the home authorities would 
not object. In that case jmur lordship’s commands 
would meet me at Aden, whence I would at once 
proceed to Bombay.”'^ 

This letter reached Calcutta on the 2nd December. 
By the outgoing mail of the 8th, Lord Canning vTote 
to Outram at Aden, rejoicing in his complete recovery, 
“ on every account, public and private,” but question- 
ing the policy of the Persian appointment. The ex- 
pedition, he said, was not likely to increase in magni- 
tude ; it was not probable that there would be any 
operations beyond the seaboard during the winter, or 
that any diplomatic action would be taken to call for 
the employment of a high political functionary,- if, 
indeed, overtures were to be made, they would most 
probably be addressed through some friendly power to 
London ; there would be little scope, therefore, for his 
ser\dces with the Persian expedition, and it would be 
better, therefore, that he should return to his old ap- 
pointment. ‘ ‘ 0 ude is completely tranquil, ’ ’ VTote Lord 
Canning, “ and generally prospering. Nevertheless, 

So full was Outram at this time adrent of the happj day of release, 
of the thought of his departure in that be dated this letter “Decem- 
Dccemher, and so eager for the her” instead of October. 
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1 hliuli hr- v<'rv "l:ul you ri'.'tnnf yruir i’nnuumul 
tlu/rc.” ’riic iV.i’t ^v’;' tluit ;li" uus ]iy 

llu;^ tiiiiv pluuii* )! into ^•n<'h n hopclr-- condition ni 
intcrin oinc .^triu-. that tin* <iov* rnor-(I‘ imnd I'lndd 
in ;n> v.-ny j-oo luiy outli-t <d' iVoni tin* j"-r- 

]>l(-N.itio- lirH.-ttiis;: him hy tin- rcUiovnl of 

t'lrn f-fhontnis'joni'r d:!!-’,;:--.*}! : :i?id now In-m v,-.-!-.- {)n* 
o|>]n>rinnity. for •,vhi<'h in- h:ni hcnsi wnitinir. to nr. 
cmujtiid! thih < nd in ;u> nu-v nntnnd nr.uim-r, witlnuit, 
anv oliici:d .^randnl. or tin- iidiiction of any ji.-r.-: ojia! 


Ihit it YV!i< not to 1)0 .‘-o aocojnjdi-ln-d. Hofori' the 
end of Xovetnin r tin* (jtn 'ti^iti of (hitrain’s o<)nim:uid 
of iho 1 'i‘ivian <-xj*vdilion ]i:nl hn-n fully di‘on'-'0/l in 
tin,- Kupli>h <.’ahitn‘t. Ih»v.-niuy-stvvrt had l-.dd fn't 
Indd of the id<’:i; atnl j-roinutno'-cl it~ full satisfaction 
with it. Ih-r Majoty tin* t^'uccji had .sfantjxd tho 
cotmnisdou with tin; .-o-.d of In-r uj^proliation. and the 
puhlii’ Voicf*. with otn.; accord, had proclaimed that a 
good thing Innl hcon dmn*. atid that the right man 
Would .‘•uon he in tin; right phn'o. 'J’hat it was tluis 
virtin.dly sottU-d, p-.ist rccal, wont mit, under the l‘re- 
sidonf's hand hy the imdl of tin* 2 <)th of Xovemhor, 
and greeted l.ovd Cantnng with tin* new year. In 
ofiicial language, hov.-ever, of (.'ourt of Directoiv, or 
l^ecrct Committee thereof, it took the .diape not of an 
announcement of a thing done, hut. of a recommenda- 
tion that it .should he done; for it wa.s .snb.stantially an 
interference with the prerogative of the Governor- 
General, and was to be .softened down .so a.s in noAvise 
to give oifence. Pmt Lord Canning was not a man, 
in .such a ca.se, to raise a rpie.slion of privilege, or, 
ttssured that it was, actually or ]»re.siuncdly, for the 
ollicial good, to .shoot out any porciqdnc-qnill.s frotn 
his wounded otliciid dignity. He took the interference 
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1850. in good part ; thanlccd the Cliairinan for tlic delicacy 
with -which it had been communicated, and promised 
to give Outram his best support. He had doubted, 
he said, whether Outram’s health and strength would 
be sufficient to bear the burdens that would be im- 
posed upon him. “But the Queen’s Government,” 
he continued, “ and the Secret Committee have seen 
him in recovered health, and if they arc satisfied that 
he is in a condition to undertake the labour and trial 
of such a command, without risk to the interest con- 
fided to liim, I have no objection to make, nor any 
wish to shake myself clear of responsibility.” And 
then, with a reference to a memorandum on tlic future 
conduct of the campaign which Outram had drawn 
up in England, the Governor-General added, “ It is a 
pleasure to me to declare that I have been greatly 
struck bj^ all that has proceeded from General Outram 
in regard to future operations in Persia. I think his 
plans excellent, prudent for the present, and capable 
of easy expansion hereafter, and the means which he 
proposes for carrying them out for the most part well 
suited. For everything that I have yet heard of his 
proposals he shall have my cordial support.” 

1S57. Whilst the first division of the expeditionary force 
Cenival-Asian under Stalker was commencing operations with good 
Policy. success in the Persian Gulf, the new year found 
Outram at Bombay superintending the despatch of 
the second. But it was not only by these move- 
• ments from the sea-board that an impression was 
now to be made on the fears of the Court of Teheran. 
Diplomacy was to do its work in the country which 
lay between India and, Persia. Reluctant as he had 
been, in the earlier part of the year, to commit him- 
self to any decided course of Gentral-Asian policy, 
Lord Canning now began to discern more cleaiW 
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tlic benefits that might, arise from a friendly alliance 
Avitb the Ameer of Caubnl. There was no longer any 
chance of a pacific solution of our difilcultics. Wav 
liad been proclaimed. Herat lind fallen. Dost Ma- 
homed had put forth plentiful indications of a strong 
de.sirc for an English alliance; and the English Go- 
vernment at home appeared to be not unvulling to 
meet his wishes. That some action must now be 
taken in that direction was certain. Already had 
arms and money hcen sent into Afghanistan ; but 
with no specific undertaking on the one side or the 
other, and it appeared desirable to put the matter 
now upon a more secure and a more dignified footing 
than that of temporary .shifts and expedients. But 
there were great diversities of opinion as to the shape 
which should be taken by British action in the 
Afghan countries. Lord Canning had alwa^-s had at 
least one clear conception about the matter ; that it 
was better to do little than to do much, and wise not 
to do that little a day sooner than was needed. The 
terrible lessons which had been burnt into us fifteen 
years before had lost none of their significance. The 
warning voice was still sounding in our ears; the 
saving hand Avas still beckoning us aAvay from those 
gloomy passes. It could never again enter into our 
imaginations to conceive the idea of turning back the 
tide of Russo-Persian invasion by making Avar against 
the national AAdll and the substantive GoAmminent of 
the Afghans. But the monitions of the Past did not 
stop there. They cautioned us against ever sending 
a single British regiment across the Afghan frontier. 
Neither the Princes nor the People of Afghanistan 
Avere to be trusted, if the memories of their AAnrongs 
Avere to be reaAA’’akened AAothin them by the presence 
of that Avhich had done them such grievous harm. 


185G. 
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Dost 

Mahomed. 


So, although among the schemes which were dis- 
cussed, and in some military quarters advocated, was 
the project of an auxiliary British force, acting in 
close alliance Avith the Afghans, it Avas never for a 
moment seriously entertained in the Council Cham- 
ber. But to assail Persia in some measure from that 
side, Avhilst Ave were operating upon the sea-board; 
to recover Herat, and, at the same time, to occupy 
some of the littoral provinces of the Persian Empire ; 
Avas doubtless to put enormous pressure upon the 
Shah, to hold him, as it Avere, in a vice, helpless and 
agonised, and to extort from him all that Ave might 
Avant. This, perad venture, might be done, by con- 
tinuing to send British bayonets into Afghanistan, 
but Avithout, as of old, British valour to Avield them ; 
so many thousands of stands of arms, not so many 
thousands of soldiers ; and British money, lakhs 
upon lakhs, but no British hands to dispense it. ' In 
a word, if Ave could manage successfully to subsidise 
Dost Mahomed, and hold him, by the bonds of self- 
interest, to a friendly covenant, Avhereby, Avhilst aid- 
ing us he Avould aid himself, Ave might bring the war 
much more rapidly to a conclusion than if no such 
alliance Avere formed. 

But there Avere strong doubts of the good faith of 
Dost Mahomed. The Avily old Ameer, it was said, 
was Avaiting upon the shore of circumstance, willing 
to sail in the same boat with us, if tide and stream 
should be in our favour and a fair Avind setting in 
for success. For some time, there had been going on 
between the Governor-General of India and the 
Buler of Caubul certain passages of diplomatic 
coquetry, AAdiich had resulted rather in a promise 
of a close alliance, a kind of indefinite betrothal, 
than in the actual accomplishment of the fact. We 
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had condoned the oflence committed hy the Ameer 
at tlie close of tlie last war in the Punjab, wlien lie 
had sent some of his best troops, in the uniforms of 
our own slaiurhtcrcd soldiers, to aid the Sikhs in 
their eflbrts to expel us ; and whilst Dalliousic was 
still the ruler of India, an engagement of general 
amity had been negotiated by John Lawrence on tlie 
one side, and Hydcr Khan on the other, between the 
English and the Afghans. It was probably intended, 
with a forcca.st of the coming rupture with Persia, 
that this should in time be expanded into a more 
definite treaty Avith Dost lilahomcd ; and more than 
two years before the occasion actuall}'' arose, the sub- 
sidisinir of the Ameer loomed in the distance.*^' It 

O 

was an old idea. !Mr. Henry Ellis had entertained 
it; Sir John M’Xeill had entertained it ;f and if 
Lord Auckland’s Secretaries had allowed him to 
entertain it, it is probable that the events of Avliicli I 
am about to write would never have atlbrded me 
a subject of History. In an hour of miserable in- 
fatuation, Ave had played the perilous game of King- 
making, and had forced an unpopular pageant upon 


^ It was talked of, indeed, licforc 
tlic compact of 1S55, but did not 
form a part of it. lii ISai (June 19), 
Sir Henry Lawrence wrote to tiic 
author: “I fancy that wc sliall liavc 
some sort of Treaty with Dost Ala- 
homed, unless Lord Dalliousic over- 
reach liimsclf by loo great anxiety 
and by agreeing to pay him a sub- 
sidy. ’ If Persia attack Afghanistan, 
the help we should give the latter 
•should be by attacking Persia from 
the Gulf. AYc should not send a 
rupee or a man into Afghanistan. 
AA'e should express readiness to for- 
give and forget, to cry quits in 
Afghan matters, and pledge our- 
selves to live as good neighbours in 
future; but there ought to be no 


interference beyond the passes, and 
no b.acking of one parly or an- 
other.” 

One passage in Sir John 
M'Ncill’s early correspondence I 
cannot help quoting. There is rare 
prescience in it -. “ Dost Mahomed 
Khan, with a little aid from us, 
could be put in possession of both 
Caudahar and Herat. I anxiously 
hope that aid will not be with- 
held. A loan of money would pro- 
bably enable him to do this, and 
would give us a great hold upon 
him. . . . Until Dost Alahomed or 
some other Afghan shall have got 
both Candahar and Herat into his 
hands, our position here must con- 
tinue to be a false one,” 


ISiO. 


Alarch 30, 
1S55. 
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1850. a reluctant peo 2 )lc. Now, after Ijittcr experience, we 
were reverting to tlic first conception of our di])lo- 
malists ; but mild as com]>arativcly tlie interference 
was, it was bold by some great autborities to be wiser 
to leave Af^banistan and tbc Afghans alfogctber 
alone. In spite of tbc present licnetit to be dei’ivcd 
from ap 2 >lying in liiat quarter a blister to tbc side of 
Persia, it might be better to sutler the old Ameer to 
make tbc most of tbc crisis after bis own fashion. 
He would not tight our battles for us without .sub- 
stantial help ; 1)ut be might figlit bis own, and there 
could be no time, for tbc extension of bis dominion 
to Herat, so opportune as that which saw Persia 
entangled in a war with England. But Dost JIa- 
homed bad too clear a knowledge of tlie English, 
and Afghan cupidity was too strong within him, to 
sutlbr this gratuitous co-operation. He knew that, if 
be waited, we should purchase bis aid ; so be magni- 
licd tbc ditlicultics of the march to Herat, talked of 
the dciiciency of bis resources, and otherwise pre- 
tended that be lacked strength for a successful entcr- 
j^risc without continuous pecuniary aid from tbc 
English, Whether, having received such assistance 
from us, he would render cllectual service in return 
for it, seemed to some of our Indian statesmen ex- 
tremely doubtful, for there was the lowest piossiblc 
estimate in their minds of Afghan truth and iHglian 
honour. There was the fear that the old Ameer 
would set an extravagant jjrice on his services, and 
that by disajipointing his expectations, if not scout- 
ing his jiretensions, we might inojiportunely excite 
his animosities against us. Some, indeed, thought 
that he looked eagerly to the conjuncture as one that 
might help him to realise his old daj^-dream, the 
recovery of Peshawur. There was, in truth, no lack 
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of sagacity in these anticipations; but, perhaps, at 185C. 

the bottom of them there lay too deep a distrust of 
the personal character of the Ameer. He had, in all 
candour it must be admitted, too much reason to 
doubt the good faith of the English. He could 
fathom the depths of our selfishness as well as we 
could fathom the depths of his guile. In truth, there 
were causes of mutual suspicion ; and little good was 
likely to come from the distant fencing of diplomatic 
correspondence. So at last it was resolved to test 
the sincerity of the Ameer by inviting him to a con- 
ference on the frontier. 

At that time, Herbert Edwardes, he of whose ncrberfc 
glorious youthful impulses I have spoken in the first 
chapter of this work, was Commissioner of Peshawur. 

He had grown, by good-service brevet, rather than 
by the slow process of regimental promotion, from 
Lieutenant to Lieutenant-Colonel. His career had 
been a prosperous one, and its prosperity was well* 
deserved. The great reputation which he had gained 
as an ambitious subaltern, brought down upon him 
at one time a shower of small jealousies and detrac- 
tions. He had been feasted and flattered in England, 
and there were some who, doubtless, with a certain 
self-consciousness of what would be likely to flow 
from such adulations, said that his head was turned, 
and that he had been overrated. But one, the noble 
helpmate of a truly noble man, nwote to me at this Honoria 
time, as one, however, not doubting, for I had like 
faith, that Herbert Edwardes was one of Nature’s 
true nobility, and that surely I should live to know 
it. It was right. Under the Lawrences, Heniy and 
John, both of whom he dearly lovfed, he grew to be 
one of the main pillars of the Punjabee Administra- 
tion'; and now he was in charge of that part of the 
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186 G. old dominions of Piunjit Sin^rii wliicli la}' bcj'ond 
the Indus ; the Proconsulnfe of Peshnwur, I’lanted 
tlins upon the frontier of Afglianistan, it was one of 
his special duties to ■watch the progi'css of events in 
that countiy, and did}'’ to report upon them to the 
liigher authorities. Of direct diplomatic action there 
liad been little or none ; but no one knew what a 
day might produce, and it was ever tlicrcfore among 
the responsibilities of the Pcsliawur Commis.sioner to 
bo well versed in the politics of Caubul, and pre- 
pared, in any conjuncture, to counsel the course to be 
taken by the Pritish Government. 

For some time there had been much to dbsciTC 
and much to report, and now a conjuncture had 
arisen, which seemed to require from us that we 
should act. Pensia was doing all that could be done 
to enlist the .sympathies of Central Asia on her side, 
even in the far oA' regions of Bokhara and Kokund, 
by sending abroad, as a proof of the dangers of Eng- 
lish friendship, copies of the jii’o-Christian Firman 
of the Sultan, which had been issued at the close of 
the Russian war. It was fortunate, therefore, that at 
this time the political animosities of the Afghans 
were strongly excited against the Persians, for, per- 
haps, under such pre.ssure, the chronic sectarian jea- 
lousies which kept the two nations apart might for a 
while have been merged in a common religious 
hatred of the Ferin ghees. A very little done, or left 
undone on our j)art, to otfend the old Ameer, might 
ha.ve lost to us for ever the only serviceable ]\Iahoine- 
dan alliance that could liave availed us in such a 
crisis. To no man was the value of this alliance so 
apparent as to Herbert Edward es ; no man pressed 
its importance so earnestly upon the Governor-Gene- 
ral. He believed that Dost Mahomed would respond 
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with pleasure to au invitation to meet on the 
frontier of tlie two States a representative of the 
Britisli Government, and to discuss the terms of a 
friend!}’ alliance ; and he recommended that this in- 
A’itation should he sent to him. lleluctant as Lord 
Canning had been in the earlier part of the year to 
commit himself to any decided course of Afghan 
policy, he now before the close of it, in the altered 
circumstances that had arisen, yielded to this sug- 
gestion, and afterwards, with that iVanlcness which sat 
so becomingly upon him, gracefully acknowledged 
its wisdom, and thanked the suggester. 

So Dost Mahomed was invited to a conference at 
Peshawur. ITc was, if willing to meet the repre- 
sentatives of the British Government, to discuss per- 
sonally with them the terms of the alliance. Either 
Sir John Lawrence, accompanied by Colonel Ed- 
wardes, or Colonel hldwardes alone, as might be de- 
termined between them, was to meet the old Ameer 
on the frontier, to feel his pulse, and to prescribe 
accordingly. It would have been a great oppor- 
tunity for the younger man ; but Edwardes, to whom 
the decision Avas left by Lawrence, for ever giving 
the lie to all that had been charged against him on 
the score of vanity and self-assertion, strongly urged 
that the lilission should be headed by his beloved 
Chief. LaAvrence much doubting, hoAveA’’er, AAdicther 
the Ameer Avould come, and little expecting a suc- 
cessful issue if he should come, lauded the mamia- 
nimity of his more sanguine friend, and prepared 
himself Avith all the earnestness of his nature to proA^e 
the groundlessne.ss of his oAvn anticipations of failure. 

They Avere groundless. The Ameer accepted the 
inAutation, marched doAvn Avith tAA^o of his sons, some 
of his chosen comisellors, and a body of picked troops, 
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Janiiaij 1, to tliG frontier : and on tlie first day of tiie new year 
received in tlie Kli)^l>iir Pass the first visit of the 
British Commissioners. It was with no common in- 
terest that Lawrence, Edwardes, Sydney Cotton, and 
the other English oflicors who accompanied them, 
looked into the face of the old Ameer, whose white 
heard and venerable aspect had, fifteen years before, 
been so familiar to the eyes of the dwellers in Cal- 
cutta, and who in his fallen fortunes, half-prisoner 
and half-guest, had been a not unworthy object of 
our S 3 -mpathies. When, nearly half a centuiy before, 
the representatives of the British Government had 
been received almost on the same spot by Shah 
Soojah, the}’" had found the Caubul ruler orra}*cd in 
gorgeous apparel, his whole person a blaze of jewel- 
lery, with the Koh-i-noor outshining it all ; but the 
English gentlemen now saw before them only a hale 
old man, very simply attired in a garment of the 
coarse camel-hair of the country. They found him 
full of energy, full of sagacity ; courteous and friendty 
in his outer manner; glad to welcome them to his 
camp. It was only a visit of ceremoiy ; repaid, two 
days later, by the Ameer, who was received in the 
grand English style near Pesliawur, Our troops 
formed a street more than a mile long, and after 
the Diu'bar marched past the Ameer and his host in 
review order. j\Iore than seven thousand British 
fighting men were assembled there, and among them 
were three complete European regiments, whose 
steady discipline, and solidity, and fine soldierly 
bearing, made a strong impression on the minds of 
the Afghan visitors, from the aged Ameer himself to 
the youngest ti’ooper of his escort. 

The formal interviews thus accomplished, the se- 
rious business of the conference commenced on the 
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5tli of January. The Ameer had pitched his Camp 
at Jumrood, and there Lawrence and Edwardcs 
visited him, accompanied by Major Lumsden of the 
Guides. Dost Mahomed, his sons standing behind 
him, and a few chosen Sirdars on his left, opened the 
discussions with a long exposition of the recent 
struggles in Herat, and of the polic}^ which he had 
himself pursued. He had entertained no schemes of 
conquest embracing that principalit 3 ^ The move- 
ments Avhich the Persians had thus pretended to in- 
terpret were directed only towards Candahar. But 
he frankl}’’ avowed his eager longing to recover 
Herat; and, please God and the English, he would 
take it from the Persians. Swearing by Allah and 
the Prophet that, from that time, he would be our 
friend, let all the world be against him, he declared, 
as his enthusiasm kindled, that let the English but 
make a diversion in the Persian Gulf and supply him 
with mone}'’ and with arms, he would mine the trails 
of Herat, blow up the towers, and take the place at 
the point of the sword ; or raise such a flame in the 
surrounding country as fairly to burn the Persians 
out of it. The Toorcomans and the Usbegs would 
rise at his bidding, and join against a common foe. 

From that distant-frontier post, on the very out- 
skirts of our empire, the telegi’aphic wmes ran right 
up to the vice-regal capital, and the Governor-Gene- 
ral and the Chief Commissioner were corresponding 
by the “ lightning post” between Calcutta and Pesha- 
wur. So it happened that whilst John Lawrence and 
Dost ]\Iahomed were in conference,' a horseman gal- 
loped up mth a message from the former, despatched 
on the preceding day. In it Lord Cannmg told 
Lawrence that a reinforcement of five thousand men 
would be sent as quickly as possible to the Persian 
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Gulf ; and that amongst the conditions of Peace "with 
Persia would he a stipulation that she should with- 
draw her troops from Herat, and renounce for ever 
her pretensions to interfere with Afghanistan. The 
significant words, “ You may make use of this,” were 
included in the message. But the time had not then 
come for the best use to be made of it; so John 
Lawrence, reserving the rest for more opportune 
disclosure, announced only that the reinforcements 
were about to be despatched to the Gulf. It was his 
design, at that first meeting, to elicit the views and 
intentions of the Ameer rather than to disclose those 
of his own Government.* So, making no promises of 
any kind, he indicated the difficulties that seemed to 
lie in the way of the Afghan ruler, and asked for a 
recital of the means and resources, by which they 
were to be overcome, already at his disposal, and the 
extent of the aid which he would require from the 
English. But this was too momentous a question to 
be answered, without much thought and calculation ; 
so the Ameer, seeking time for deliberation, said that 
he would unfold his views fully at the next meeting ; 
and so the conference broke up for the day. 

On the 7th, Dost Mahomed, attended by a few 
chosen counsellors, visited the British Camp, and the 
conferences were renewed in the Chief Commissioner’s 
tent. Pursuing the old process of drawing-out, John 
Lawrence, at the outset, reminded the Ameer of his 


* This course, tliough doubtless 
the one that would have suggested 
itself to John Lawrence’s unaided 
judgment, was expressly dictated by 
Lord Canning, who had written on 
the 2nd of December to the Chief 
Commissioner, saying, “ It is not cer- 
tain that our object will continue the 
same ns the Ameer’s ; neither is it 
certain to what extent the Ameer 


pan contribute towards it, even whilst 
it continues the same. For these 
reasons, it is neeessary first tiiat wc 
should know what he can do; and 
next, that xye should come to a clear 
understanding as to the conditions 
upon which lie shall receive aid in 
doing it. The meeting ought to clear 
up the first point at once.” — MS. 
Corrcij]ondence, 
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promise to state fully Ins views and intentions ; but 
it required some resolution and perseverance to keep 
the old Afghan to this point, and it was not without 
difficulty that the promised revelation was extorted 
from him. At last he explained that, owing to the 
state of the season, he could not commence his march 
on Herat until after the expiration of a period of two 
months ; grass and young grain would then be spring- 
ing up, and with the aid of some not very elaborate 
commissariat arrangement.s, he would be able to find 
provisions for his troops ; that he proposed to march 
one column from Balkh and another from Candahar. 
The muster-roll of his troops showed some thirty-five 
thousand men and sixty guns. These, he said, should 
be raised to fifty thousand men with a hundred guns ; 
four-fifths of the men and nearl}^ the whole of the 
guns should, he said, be moved upon Herat. “ But,” 
he added, “if you say take more troops, I will take 
more ; if you say less will suffice, I will take less. I 
have given j^ou my own opinion, but you Sahibs 
know Persia best.” But when pressed for a state- 
ment of the amount of aid he would require, he said, 
that on the morrow morning his son, Azim Jah, 
would wait upon the English gentlemen with all the 
required informa tioii in a digested form, in order that 
they might judge for themselves. 

So the conference broke up ; and on the following 
day the Ameer’s sons, accompanied by a few of his 
ministers, waited upon John Lawrence, and laid 
before him a detailed statement of the finances of 
Afghanistan, and of the military resources of the 
empire ; together with an estimate of the aid that 
Avould be required from the English to enable the 
Afghans to drive the Persians out of Herat, and to 
hold their own against all comers. The aid that was 
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3557. tlniR soiiglit ninounlcd in inonny <o Ri.Nfv-foiir Inldis 
of rupees a ye:ir, Avliilst the aviu- Insted, and in muni- 
tions to more than Jifty guns, eiglit, thousand stands of 
small arms, and ammunition at discretion. It was more 
than the English Government were likely to be will- 
ing to give, but not more than appeared really to be 
wanted. The largeness of the demand, however, sug- 
gested the idea of a less c.xtensivc enterj)risc; and so 
Lawi'cncc asked what would be rerpiircd to enable 
the Afghans, abandoning all aggressive movements, 
to hold their own, without danger of eneroaclunents 
from the Avestward. The question Avas not a Avelcomc 
one. The Afghans Avere hot for an advance on Herat. 
If the}’’ Avei'c to .sit doA\'n Avithin their own dominions, 
the Persians AA'ould assuredly oecujAy Furrah. ItAvas 
for the English, of cour.se, to decide upon the course 
to be piu’sued, but it Avas more in accordance Avitli 
the genius and tem})cr of the Afghans to take vigorous 
action in adA'aucc. Still, hoAA'cver, John LaAvrence 
pressed for a statement of the requirements of tlic Af- 
ghans if a strictly defensh’c policy Averc maintained. 
The Sirdars could give no ansAA’cr AA'ithout consultinu' 
the Ameer, so the conference broke up ; and next 
day they returned AA’ith the statement that, in addi- 
tion to AAdiat liad already been supplied, four thou- 
sand muskets AA'oidd be required, and money to pay 
eight thousand regular troops ; one-half to be em- 
ployed in the Candahar country, and the other half 
in Balkh. But still they Avere eager for the larger 
enterprise ; and one of them AA-hispered to EdAvardes 
that the enmity betAveen the Afghans and'the Persians 
Avas not merely an affair of this Avorld, for that 
vSheeahs and Soonees must alAA'ays hate each other in 
the AA^orld to come. There Avas nothing more noAV 
to be said. The Afghans,- on their part, had made 
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known their wishes ; and all the English gentlemen 1857 
could say in reply was, that they would at once com- 
municate with their Government. 

So the telegraphic wires were again set in motion, 
and the substance of what had passed at the two last 
meetin 2 :s was communicated to the Governor-General 
at Calcutta, Then there was doubt in the Council 
Chamber. Would it be better to await detailed re- 
ports from Peshawur b}’’ post, or at once to send 
telegraphic instructions to Sir John Lawrence ? The 
former course was determined upon, and a message 
to that effect despatched to Peshawur, Lam’ence 
had sent in detailed reports of the meetings, and had 
added to the last an expression of his own views as to 
what should be done. He recommended that as- 
sistance on the larger scale, for the siege of Herat, 
should not be given to Dost Mahomed, but that we 
should give him the four thousand muskets that he 
required, and an annual subsidy of twelve lakhs of 
rupees, so long as England and Persia might be at 
Avar Avitli each other. But it did not seem to him to 
be Avise to aAvait the sIoav process of correspondence 
by letter. The Ameer Avas eager to depart ; and some 
time must be necessarily occupied in the negotiation 
of a formal agreement. So LaAvrence telegraphed 
the substance of his recommendation to Calcutta, 
urged that nothing Avould be gained by aAvaiting his 
more detailed reports, and asked permission to com- 
municate to the Ameer the proposal Avhich he thought 
it best to make. To this a message Avas promptly 
returned, saying ; “ You may tell the Ameer that 
the terms are agreed to. Four thousand stand of 
arms and tAvelve lakhs a year, Avhilst England is at 
Avar Avith Persia, You Avill proceed to arrange the 
articles of agreement and report them by telegraph.” 
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This message Tvas despatched on the 13th of 
January. On the follo'sving morning Lawrence and 
Edwardes proceeded to Dost Mahomed’s camp, and 
unfolded to him the views and intentions of the 
British Government. With less appearance of dis- 
appointment than had been expected, the Ameer 
assented to the abandonment of the expedition to 
Herat, and accepted the modified proposal of the 
English. But the desj^atch of a party of British 
ofiicers to Caubul, which was to form part of the 
agreenient, appeared to be distasteful to him. When 
active ofiensive warfare asrainst Persia had been con- 
templated, he cherished the thought of their presence 
vfith his troops; but now the state of afiairs was 
altered. The point, however, was one not to be 
yielded. If the British were to ^ve the subsidy, 
they were entitled to see it rightly apj)ropriated. 
Then the Ameer lowered his tone, and said that he 
was ready to do what was expedient ; and finally he 
agreed to all that was proposed. But next day, when 
his son Azim Khan, accompanied by other cliiefs, 
visited, according to agreement, the English Com- 
missioners, to settle the precise terms of agreement, 
the question of the iMission to Caubul was reopened. 
It was urged that the appearance of British officers 
at the Afghan capital might compromise the Ameer 
either with his ovni people or with his English friends. 
There would be danger in their path at Caubul ; but 
at Candahar, threatened by the Persians, their pre- 
sence would be better understood, and they might 
abide in perfect security. Nearly fifteen years had 
passed since our retributive Army had set its mark 
upon the Afghan capital ; but still the hatred which 
our usurpation had engendered was fresh in the 
minds of the people, and Dost Mahomed knew that 
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there ^Ycre those in Canhul wlioin he could not trust 
■within reach of an Enalisli throat. It was a sad 
thought; and Lawrence could not but ask how the 
alliance between the two nations could ever strike 
deep root when in one country such su.spicions and 
animosities were never sun’ered to sleep. What the 
English Avanted was not a temporary alliance dic- 
tated by an emergency of self-interest, but an en- 
during friendship based upon mutual confidence and 
respect. But Dost ]\Iahomcd knew the Afghans avcII, 
and little Avisdom Avould there have been in disre- 
garding a Avarning Avhich eA*cry Englishman’s heart 
must haA'e told him Avas an utterance of the voice of 
truth. So it Avas resolved that, although Ave should 
claim, and duly record, our right to send British 
officers to Caubul, as to other parts of Afghanistan, 
yet that practically the ^fission should, in|the first 
instance, proceed only to Candahar, It aats better 
than that our officers should be smuggled into the 
capital, surrounded by the Ameer’s troops, virtually 
prisoners under the name of protected guests. There 
Avas, at all events, some definite meaning in their 
proceeding to the more Avestern city, for it AA^as a 
better point from Avhich to observe the moA'ements of 
the Persians. But Avliat route Avere they to take? 
It Avas the Ameer’s Avisli that the ]\Iission should pro- 
ceed by Avay of the Bolaii Pass ; but this, although 
the route by Avhich Shah Soojali and the Army of 
the Indus had marched into Afghanistan, Avas said to 
be entering the country by a back door. It Avas, 
therefore, finally determined that the ]\lission should 
proceed by Avay of the Pawar Pass,* an unexplored 

* “ It Trt’as deemed ndvisatle that been traversed by Europeans, and 
the Mission should journey to Can- was eonsequcutly unknown ground, 
dahar by the route of the Paiwar and full of interest to the British in 
Pass, a road that had never before a military point of view, as being one 
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1857. road, to Caiidnliar ; micl that jrajor Henry Lnmsdcn, 
of ihe Guide corps, an officer of gi'eat courage and 
capacity, versed in the politics of Afghanistan, ivlio 
had hecn marked from the first for the conduct of 
this enterprise, sliould he placed at its head. His 
1)rother, Lieutenant Peter Lumsden, vas to accom- 
pany him, and i\Ir. Henry Bellew was selected to 
take medical charge of tlic ]\Iission ; a post of more 
importance tlian it appears to he in an ofiicial gazette, 
for in such diplomacies as these the Medicine-chest 
and the Lancet are often more scrviccahle than the 
Portfolio and the Pen. 

On the 26th of January, the Articles of Agree- 
ment, having hy the aid of the telegraph hcen ap- 
proved hy the Government at Calcutta, vcrc ready 
for seal and signature ; and a meeting for the con- 
clusion of the compact was held in Dost J^Iahomed’s 
tent. In attendance on the Ameer were his son 
Aziin Khan and several of liis chief counsellors, 
whilst Lawi’cnce, Edwardcs, and Lumsden appeared 
on hehalf of the English. Written in Persian and 
in English, the articles of aEtreement were read aloud 
in Durbar. By these the Ameer engaged to maintain 
a force of eighteen thousand men.; to allow British 
officers to be stationed at Caubul, Candahar, or 
Balkh, or wherever Afghan troops might be posted ; 
to receive a Wakeel at Caubul, and to send one to 
Calcutta; and to communicate to the Government 
of India any overtures that he might receive from 
Persia and from the Allies of Persia during the war. 
On their part, the English undertook, during the 
‘continuance of hostilities, to pay to the Ameer a 
monthly subsidy of a lakh of rupees, to send him 

of the approaches by ■n'liich an in- pire.” — Bellew's Journal of a Poliii- 
vading force from the West might cal Mission to Afghanistan in 1857. 
enter and attack their Indian Em- 
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f'Mir tlinu^aiul stnnds of nmis, nncl, ns if the wrong 1S57 
done had been all against ns, to forget and forgive 
the past. It was explained that the Driti.sli oflicers 
would in the fir.st instanee ])roeeed to Candahnr; and 
with this assurance the Ameer was satisfied. So the 
Articles of Agreement were signed and scaled. Then 
came some discussion and some interchange of com- 
pliments. A message from the Governor-General 
h::d been received by telegraph, desiring Sir dohn 
Lawrence to ex]>re.-s to Dost Mahomed the satisfac- 
tion which he had <lerivcd from his fratik dealing, 
and from the clear understanding on which afiairs 
had been jdaced,” together with the best wishe.s for 
his health and long life, and a word of regret that he 
had not himself been able to meet the Ameer. Tlie 
message was now delivered and received with mani- 
fest gratification. It would have delighted him, he 
said, to meet Lord Canning, but he could not expect 
his I.ordship to take so long a journey to .see him. 

He had known two Governor-Generals, Lord Auck- 
land and Lord Ellenborough, who had been kind to 
him in old timc.s ; he remembered also with gratitude 
the kindness of two other Ihigli.di gentlemen, ]\Ir. 
Wilbcrforcc Bird and Mr. Thoby Prinsep,^ who had 
paid him much attention in Calcutta. “And now,” 
he said, in conclu.'^ion, “ I have made an alliance 
Avith the British GoA'crnment, and come Avhat may, I 
Avill keep it till death.” And the promise thus giA'en 
Avas never broken. He Avas true to the English 

O 

alliance to the last. 


On the folloAving day a Durbar Avas held in the Jaminrv 27, 
Camp of the British Commissioner, and the chief 
oflicers of the Ameer’s suite attended to take their 


leave of the English gentlemen. Dost j\rahonied had 


Then members of the Supremo Council of India. 
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1857. excused liimself on tlie plea of age and infirmity. 
The visit to Peshawur, with its attendant anxieties 
and excitements, had visibly atfected the Ameer’s 
health. The hale old man, who, three or four weeks 
before, had spent hours in the saddle, and seemed to 
be full of health and energy, had lost much of his 
bodily vigour and his elasticity of spirit. A sharp 
attack of gout had prostrated him; and he seemed 
to be growing impatient under his protracted deten- 
tion in Camp. So the conclusion of the Terms ol' 
Agreement was a manifest relief to him ; and it was 
with no common satisfaction that, on the day follow- 
ing the Farewell Durbar, he set his face towards 
Jellalabad, carrying with him, in bills on Caubul, 
a lakh of rupees and some costly presents from the 
British Government.* 

Nor was the gratification experienced at this time 
confined to the Ameer’s camp. Lawrence and Ed- 
wardes were well jjleased to think that all had gone 
off so smoothly ; that the friendship of the Afghans 
had been secured at no very extravagant cost ; and 
that, on the whole, althnugh Dost Mahomed had not 
obtained all that he had asked, he had taken his 
departure tolerably well satisfied with the favourable 
issue of the meeting. Lord Canning, too, was more 
than well satisfied with the manner in which the 
negotiations had been conducted, and with the ap- 
parent result. He was one not stinting in free out- 
spoken expressions of praise and gratitude to those 
who did good service to his Government; and, both 

* Tlie only present made by (be ing tlie " pins and needles ” brouglit 
Afghan ruler to bis allies consisted bj Biirnes, which had caused so much 
of a batch of wretched horses, all of disappointment some twenty years 
which, John Lawrence wrote, were before at Caubul, did not expect, on 
Sjjavined or worn out. Tire whole this occasion, to be the recipient of 
were sold for not more than lOOA anything more valuable. 

Perhaps Dost Mahomed, remember- 
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in pn1)lic and private letter.-, he cordially thanlccd 
the Gonnnissioner.?. even before their work was done, 
for the admirable jndirment and good tact which 
they had di.'^played at the conferenec.s ; giving an 
especial word of tlianhs to Kdwarde.s as the original 
snggester of the meeting," and, it might, have been 
added, the originator of the new ]>olicy which had 
more recently been o])served towards the Afghans. 
To ]\Iajor Lnmsden he wrote, at the same time, a 
letter of kindly cnconragoment and good advice, 
cordially approving the selection, “not only from his 
trust in Sir John Lawrence's judgment on such 
inatter.s, but from everything that the Governor- 
General had been able to hear of Lnmsden from 
those who knew him.” He knew the i)ower of sncli 
words ; as a statesman he felt assured that they 
would bear good fruit ; but as a man he uttered 
them from the kindne.ss of his heart. 

So Dost ^^lahomcd set his face towards Caubul, and 
Sir John LavTcncc, after a month of administrative 
journeying about the province, returned to Lahore. 
It need be no subject of surprise if the latter, as he 
went about his work, thinking of all that had been 
done at Peshawur, sometimes asked himself, AYliat 
good? and wished that the monthly lakh of rupees 
to be expended on the Afghan Army were available 


* "I must ask you,” wrote Lord 
Canning to Colonel Edwardcs on tlic 
lOlli of January, “to accept my best 
thanks for the part you have taken in 
the recent negotiations, and for llicir 
satisfactory issue. I feel the more 
bound to do this, because the first 
suggc.stion of a meeting came from 
you; and so far as 1 can judge from 
the reports as yet received, and from 
Hie tone of the discussion shown in 
them, I believe that the suggestion 
has proved a very wise and useful 


one. It would be a good thing if all 
diplomatic conferences were con- 
dueled so satisfactorily, and set forth 
as lucidly ns these have hccn.” All 
this was well deserved ; for the 
policy was emphatically Edwardcs’s 
policy; he had been the first to re- 
comiiiciid, in Lord Dalhousie’s time, 
that wc should try the effect of trust- 
ing the Afghans, and his recom- 
mendations had resulted in the ge- 
neral compact of 1855. 


1857. 
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1S57. for the improvement of tlie province under Ids 
chai’gc ; for he had never liked the project from the 
heginning. He had no faith in Dost Mahomed. He 
had detected liini in at least one palpable falsehood, 
and the detection had excited in tlic Ameer no sense 
of shame, but rather a feeling of admii'ation at the 
clever incredulity of the Feringhees. The expulsion 
of the Persians from Herat, or even the raising of the 
Turcoman tribes, Avas, in Lawi’cnce’s opinion, so far 
beyond the power of the Ameer, that he believed, on 
the other hand, that the Persians would have little 
difficulty in seizing Candahar. This belief in the 
Aveakness of Dost Mahomed A\-as based upon a some- 
ydiat exaggerated estiinatc of the disunion among 
the chief people of the country. But even if the 
Ameer had the poAver, LaAvrence could not belicA’^c 
that he had the Avill to serve the British ; and he 
doubted, therefore, Avhethcr the subsidy Avould pro- 
duce any tangible results. As to the question of the 
future of Herat, it had never even approached a solu- 
tion. Dost Mahomed had been assured that the 
evacuation of the place by the Persians Avould be an 
essential condition of peace; but he had not been 
able to offer, Avithout manifest doubt and hesitation, 
any suggestion as to the best means of providing for 
its future government. In truth, there Avas a lack of 
available capacity in the direction in Avhich -it aa'Us 
• most natural that AAm should look for a neAv ruler. 
When the Ameer AA^as asked if there Avas any member 
of Yar Mahomed’s family to Avhom the government 
could be entrusted, he replied that there AA^as a 
brother of Syud Mahomed, but that, if possible, he 
Avas a greater reprobate and a greater fool than that 
unlucky chief. Syud Mahomed, hoAvever, had left a 
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son, a boy of some ten years, in wliose name a com- 
petent Wuzeer' might administer the affairs of the 
principality ; but a competent Wuzeer was not to be 
found more readily than a competent Prince. The 
future of Herat was, therefore, left to the develop- 
ment of the Chapter of Accidents. In the mean 
Avhile, Lord Canning, though he had slowly come to 
this point, believed that the subsidising of the Ameer 
was not a bad stroke of policy. It bound the Afghan 
ruler by strong ties of self-interest to remain faithful 
to the British Government. Even neutrality was 
great gain at a time when Persia Avas doing her best 
to raise a fervour of religious hatred against the 
English throughout all the countries of Central Asia. 
The very knoAvledge, indeed, of the fact that Dost 
Mahomed had gone down to Peshawur to negotiate a 
closer alliance Avith the British, must have had a 
moral effect at Teheran by no means conducive to an 
increased confidence in the Shah’s powers of resist- 
ance. Altogether, it was not an inefficacious, whilst 
comparatiA’'ely it was an inexpensive, mode of pressing 
upon Persia from the side of Afghanistan. But Avhilst 
he went thus far. Lord Canning Avas resolute to go 
no farther. He had made up his mind that the in- 
dependence of Herat could be written only on sand ; 
that the waA’-es of circumstance from one direction or 
another must utterly efface it after a AA^hile j and that 
it Avould be Aviser to abandon an effort that Avas so 
fraught AA’ith tribulation, and so sure to result in 
failure. Certain he Avas that nothing Avould eA*er in- 
duce him to send a single regiment into Afghanistan 
to maintain the integrity of a petty state. AA'hich 
Nature seemed to have intended to be a part of 
Persia or a part of Afghanistan, and which, as in a 
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painlul to Lord (hmiiiti;: : luit thf inti ri -t.H- of rha 
Stnfi' dcinundud it. and tif ttovcriair-tifMrr.d. iti ‘^ttch 
a ca.'Cj proparly overrode the tiiati. 'I'herefore, a-; 
Outratn oulti not iptietly rc-uine !d<ohl .‘-•■at. another 
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.‘lionor daekt=on. Aniph* iidinis'ion=; wre thoiv of r.eal 
and ability, of assiduous devotion to public bndnt>.<-, 
of imicb yood xv<)rk xvell done iti tlic province; but 
tbe tone tind temper of the man, his contentious sf'irit. 
bis insolent treatment of his colleagues, xvere past bear- 


* Dost Matiomcd nnil Itis roitn'cl- 
lors, durinp llic conferences at IV.-lm- 
xvur, frequently nsfcrlcd tlinl IVrsn 
lind, on tills a.s an a former oce-isioii, 
been instigated and aided by Itussia 
to occupj-' Herat. I can discern no 
evidence of tliis. Prince Gortscha- 
kofT assured Lord Gr.anvillc at Mos- 
cow that the llussiau minister at 
Teheran liad urged tlic Persian Go- 
vernment to evacuate Ilcrat, and so 


to pl.ace (hcrr.sclrrs in .a better po<i- 
tion to demand from ollicrs .a like 
ob-rrv.anee of treaty obliiisatior.''. It 
may be noted here, that the Ameer 
told Lawrence at Peshaniir that he 
would .vliow him the letter wliieh 
the unfortunate llussian dijilomatirt, 
Viktevitoh, had carried with him to 
Caubul from the Government of the 
C/ar. Put lie did not produce it 
after all. 
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niul coinimniicntion to tlint cnec<, 'witli notice of IS 
appointment of a successor, was made to liim in due 
course. 

Tlic choice was an admiraide one. If lias ])een said 
that in the SjU'in^ of IBoti, Sir Henry Lawrence had 
offered Ins services to the (iovernnr-General, to ofli- 
ciate as ('hief ('onnnissioner of Oude, in Outranf.s 
ahsence, and that the first disaster that, befcl Lord 
Cannine: was that the ofier was r(;ceived too late."' 
^Vhen llenrv liawreiice found that it was so, he saw 
at once the weak ])oint of the arraiyiieiuent, and an 
idea stiaick him that if whilst the civil administration 
of the, province was jdaced in tlacksoifs hands, he 
himself were vested with jiolifical and military au- 
thority in Oude, all ohject.s mi"ht he advantageously 
secured. It was hut a pa.ssing thought, a fleeting 
suggestion ; hut it found expression in a letter ad- 
dressed to the (lOvernor-General, who said, “Two 
Consuls and Two Trihunes have worked well enough 
in old times, as we all know ; hut Two Commissioners 
at Lucknow would havi; heen at a dead lock within a 
month I could not have delayed for a day the send- 
ing of a Third." A truth not to he disputed. So 
Henry Lawrence had fallen hack upon his duties 
among those intractahle Rajpoots ; grieving over their 
degeneracy, striving mightily, hut with no great succes.s, 
to evolve something of good out of their transition- 
state, and at last admitting that the peace and security 
we had given them had not yet much improved the 
race. All through the year he had gone on, in his 
old earnest, unstinting way, doing Avhat he could, 
through divers channels of beneficence, alike for the 
Ancient Houses and the national Chivalries, whereof 
History and Tradition had given such grand accounts. 

* Ante, page 398. 
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I8fi7. But ofteu had he turned aside from the thought of 
the Princes and the people by whom he was sur- 
rounded to consider the general condition of our 
empire in the East, and most of all our Military 
System, wherein ho discerned some rottenness, which 
needed to be arrested lest the entire edifice should 
some day become nothing but a prostrate ruin. 

But as the new year approached, certain prompt- 
ings of failing health inwardly admonished him 
tliat it would be well to turn his face towards Eng- 
land for a while ; and he had just communicated his . 
wdshes upon this score to the Governor-General, when 
there sprung up a great need for his services on a 
new and more hopeful field of action. So the answer 
that went back contained the expression of a hope 
that he would reconsider his determination to go 
home and accept the Chief Commissionership of Oude. 
'‘There is no person in whose hands I would so gladly 
Jnniuiry 10, ^-ud confidently place the charge,” wrote Lord Canning, 

“ and my only scruple in otfering it to you is, that I 
am proposing that .which 'will interfere with the im- 
mediate recruiting of your health. But I will not for 
this refrain from executing my intention to do so, 
which was formed many days before I received your 
letter.” And truly a most wise intention ; formed 
witliout any doubts and misgivings upon his part, for 
he knew the real character of the man ; but not Avitli- 
out some counsel against it, given in perfect honesty 
and good faith by one honest and faithful to the core, 
but under a false impression, an error afterwards 
frankly admitted. Had the counsellors been many, 
and all of the same singleness and sincerity, and the 
same ripe experience, they could not have turned 
Lord Canning from his good purpose, or shaken his 
conviction that he was right. 
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Tlic invitation reached Henry Lawrence, at Hcc- 155 
much. It came to him, weak and dispirited as ho 
was, with all the. renovatinjr inthicncc of a breath of 
his native air. It was to him what the distant sound 
of the Per.^ian war had been to »lamc.s Outram. It 
made the blood course less languidly through his 
veins. With such work as lay before him in Oudo, he 
cotild not. be an invalid. The liead-.'^haking.s of llic 
medical profession were nothing, if the ])ractitioners 
learned in physical symptoms took no account of the 
action of the mind. It was the spirit, not the fle.sli, 
that required rousing. Two great clouds, coming 
from opposite directions, had overshadowed his life, 
brmhtinii both his honourable ambitions and his 
domestic aflections; a heavy disnj)pointment followed 
by a cruel loss. 'J'he black-edged paper on which he 
wrote still spoke of the latter; a certain sadness of 
tone in all his allusions to Ins ])ublic life told how 
fresh were the wounds of the former. “ Annoyances 
tiT me much more than work,” he now wrote to Lord 
Canning. “ Work does not o]>press me.” Ho could 
Avork at his desk, he said, for twelve or fifteen liours 
at a time. He had just made a tour of Guzrat, riding 
thirty or forty miles a da}', sometimes being in the 
saddle from morning to night, or from night to morn- 
ing. “ But,” he added, “ ever since I was so cavalierly 
elbowed out of the Punjab, I have fretted even to the 
injury of my health. Your lordship’s handsome letter 
has quite relieved my mind on that point; so I re- 
peat that if, on this explanation, you think fit to send 
me to Oude, I am quite ready, and can he there 
AAnthin tAventy days of receiAung your telegraphic 
reply.” 

The substance of this letter Avas telegraphed to 
Calcutta, and it brought back a telegraphic ansAver. 

2 G 2 
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The convictions on both sides were so strong in 
favour of the arrangement that it was not likely to 
break dovui under any conditions or reservations on 
either part ; and so it was settled that Henry Law- 
rence should be Chief Commissioner of Oude. “1 
am in great hopes,” wrote Lord Canning, “ that the 
task being so thoroughly congenial to j'ou, it will sit 
more lightly upon you than, measured by its labour 
alone, might be expected ; and as to my support, 
you shall have it heartity. The field before you is a 
noble one, full of interest and of opportunities for 
good ; and I look forward Avith the greatest con- 
fidence to the results of jmur exertions in it.” So 
Henry Lawrence prepared himself to proceed ’ to 
LucknoAv, and Avas soon on his AA’-ay thither ])y easy 
stages ; for it Avas not desired that he should assume 
office before the middle of the folloAving month. 
Halting at Bhurtpore, AA'herc he took counsel Avith the 
Political agent and the Engineer ofiicer, and did 
much, to give a right direction to their energies, he 
proceeded thence to Agva, A\diich aa’-os then the seat of 
the Lieutenant-GoAm'norship of the North-Western 
Provinces. It A\'as Auvidl}'- remembered afterAvards by 
one old friend Avith Avhom he held sAA'eet communion 
at that time, that though liis thougfits AA^'ere pregnant 
Avith many grave matters begotten of tlic great Con- 
dition-of-India Question, and tliough he coiwersed of 
many things and many men, there AA'as nothing tliat 
seemed to press more heavily on his mind than an 
anxious, uncertain feeling Avith respect to the state of 
the Sepoy Army. There Avere fcAv civilians in the 
service Avho kncAv the Native soldier so Avell as this 
friend ; and as they talked over certain manifest signs 
and symptoms, and naiTated Avliat tlicy laid seen and 
lieard. each suav plainly tliat there Avas a painful sense 
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of comma- daiiQ-er in the other’s mind. For twelve 

O O 

years Henry Lawrence had been publicly discoursing 
of the defects of our Indian military system, and 
emphatically indicating the dangers which might 
some day oA^ertake the State in the most terrible of 
all shapes, an outburst of the Native Soldiery and 
he now playfully told his friend, but Avith more of 
sadness than of pleasantry in his speech, that the 
time Avas not far distant Avhen the Sepoj^s Avould 
hold him and the Lieutenant-Governor and other 
“ big Brahmins,” as hostages in the Fort of Agra, 
until all their demands Avere granted. 

Still thinking much of this, and mindful that in 
the province to Avhich he Avas proceeding he would 
stand on vantage-ground for the clear discernment 
of the real causes of the malady, Henry Lam-ence 
passed on to LucknoAv. And before day had broken 
on the 20th of March, he had been recewed, at the 
Residency, by the man Avhom he had come to sup- 
plant. There must liaA’-e been pain and embarrass- 
ment on both sides in such a meeting. But before 
he had broken his fast, the neAV Commissioner sat 
doAvn and AAU’ote a letter to Lord Canning, sajdng 
that he had had tAVo hours’ friendty conversation 
Avith Mr. Jackson, Avho had receiA’-ed him alto- 
gether like a gentleman.” He had found a long 
and encouraging letter from the Governor-General 
aAvaiting him on his arrival; and noAv he emphati- 
cally replied, “ With your lordship’s cordial support I 

See Lawrence’s Essays, re- may surely be expected from Na- 
priulcd from the Oalcutla heview: tives, AA'’e shall be unwise to wait 
“How uumiudful'we have been that for such occasion. Come it will, im- 
what occurred iu the city of Caubul less anticipated. A. Clive may not 
may some day occur at Delhi, he then at band.” The emphatic 
!Meerut, or Bareilly” (page 51). italics are Lawrence’s. Other pas- 
Again; “TVhat the European officers sages to the same effect might be 
have repeatedly done {i.e. mutinied) cited. 
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1857. have no fear of success.” His sjnrit rose as he thought 
of the work before him. "^^lat that work was, what 
he found done and wliat he found undone in the 
' province, when he assumed charge of liis new office, 
vdll be told in a subsequent page of this stoiy. 


No better onporlunity than 
this may be aiTorded for a note on 
the opinions of Sir Henry Lawrence 
with respect to the maintenance of 
tlic Native States of India. Having 
said clscwlicrc that he was on prin- 
ciple opposed to the "Annexation 
Policy,” I recently elicited the fol- 
lowing reply from a distinguished 
writer mwo, Edinburgh Review: “A 
writer so well informed as Air. Kavc 
need not have thus held on to the 
skirts of a popular delusion. The 
course which Sir Henry Lawrence 
favoured in respect to Oude, by wliat- 
cver name it may be called, is plain 
enough. It is a course which, if 
submitted to the ‘ Law Officers of the 
Crown,’ as a question of international 
law, would, probably, receive from 
these authorities sonic name harsher 
than 'annexation.’” To this I think 
it right to reply, that as any opinion 
whicli I may have formed of the 
sentiments, on this or any other sub- 
ject, of Sir Henry Lawrence, has 
been derived cither from oral com- 
miinic.ation with iiim or from his 
letters to myself, 1 ought not to be 
charged with "hanging on to the 
skills of a popular delusion." Tliat 
lhc.'=-c sentiments were what I have 
icprc-'cntcd them to be, 1 have nume- 
rous proofs in his own handwriting, 
A .single extract, however, from his 
correspondence will suffice for all 
purposes. Writing to me from .Mount 
Alno on tliC ICth of .Inly, 1S.^C, with 
reference to the office under (lie 
Iloruo Government of India which 


had recently been conferred on me, 
he said : "The appointment must be 
one of the pleasantest, unless, indeed, 
you feel as I do, that Government is 
going too fast, and that we are losing 
our good name among the Native 
States. I confess that I do not like 
the present system, and that I would 
gladly give up salary to change to a 
purely civil or military berth. 'When 
1 read the tirades of the Friend of 
India, I half think myself fwith many 
better men, including Elpliinslone, 
Alunro, and Clerk) a fool. The doc- 
trine now is that it is wicked not_ to 
knock down and plunder everyNativc 
prince. My views arc exactly wliafc 
they were when I wrote the articles 
for you on the Mnhraltas and on 
Oude. My paper on Oude -would 
serve ns a gufdc to present doings in 
all points save the disposal of the 
surplus revenue, which assuredly 
ought to be spent in Oude. Nor, 
indeed, do I think that we should 
materially lose, or fail to gain thereby. 
Is it nolmng that wc should make a 
garden of tlic nursery of our Sepoys, 
niul open out the resources of a pro- 
vince bordering for a thousand miles 
on our old ones ? But I re- 

peat, that my taste for politics is 
gone. There is no conGdence left in 
liic country; and one docs not feel 
that the people about Government 
House care one straw about one’s 
exertions on behalf of tlic Native 
States.” Surely, the trumpet liere 
gives no " uncertain sound.’’ 
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CHAPTER III. 


LORD CAR’NIKG ARD TITE KATIVE ARMY — THE CALL FOR " MORE OFFICERS” 

— DREAD OF THE BLACK TVATER — THE GENERAL SERVICE ENLISTMENT 
ACT— ANXIETIES AND ALARMS — LORD CANNING AND THE MISSIONARY 
CAUSE— TROSELYTISING OFFICERS — POLITICAL INQUIETUDES — THE PRO- 
PHECY OF FIFTY-SEI’EN. 

The anxieties wliicli Henry Lawrence carried with The Hitle 
hun to Luclviiow had then, for some weelcs, been dis- January, 
quieting the mind of the Governor-General. The old 1^57. 
year had died out, apparently leaving to its successor 
no greater troubles than those which were inseparable 
from the Persian war ; but before the new year was 
many days old, there arose upon the horizon that 
little cloud no bigger than a man’s hand, of which 
Lord Cannmg, at the great Farewell Banquet of the 
Company, had prophetically spoken. It might be 
little ; it might be much. It might be blown away 
by a breath of vund ; or it might expand into terrific 
dimensions, covering the whole heaven as with a pall. 
Anyhow, it had an angry threatening aspect; and 
the looker-on, being no alarmist, might well wish it 
away. 


Memorable, and, doubtless, well remembered is it Retrospect 
that, when Lord Dalhousie bade farewell to the cares 
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iS 5 (i. of Tndiiin novonimcni, he pluccci iijmn record an 
ojdnion that tin; condition of the Native soldicrv left 
nothing to 1)0 desired, 'J’iiere wan no reason \viiy 
Lord Canning, at the outset of his career, siiouhl not 
take this assertion on trust; no reason wliy he should 
not liold to it for a ■wliilo. He went out to India, 
prepossessed in favour of “ flie faitliful Sepoy.” lie 
had, doubtless, read tbe no])le. picture wiiieh, nearly 
forty years before, ids fatlicr had drawn of the tidolify 
of the Native soldiery of the C'onij)any, unshaken by 
tbrents, unallurcd by temptations.’^ There were no 
Hiitterings of disrpiiet apparent on the surface to 
1‘aise anxious doubts and inis'jiviims. But lie had 
not long taken uj) the reins of Government, wluai 
tbc subject of the Native Army began to occupy liis 
tbouglits and to afibrd nialfer lor much grave corre- 
spondence. The vast extension of territory widcli 
bad made famous tbe career of Lord Dalhousie had 
not been followed by any corresjionding extension of 
the Agency by wbicb all this new country was to be. 
administered. As so much more civil duty was to be 


As Picsiilcut of Uic Board of 
Conlrol, George Canning lind moved, 
in the Ilonsc of Commons, the vole 
of thanks to Lord Hastings’s Army 
for its service in Htc Second Mali- 
ralta war, and in (he course of his 
speech had paid lliis fine tribute to 
tiic Native Army : " In doing jus- 
tice,” he said, " to the bravery of 
tile Native troops, I must not over- 
look anolbcr virtue, their fidelity. 
Many of Ibc Bombay Army bad been 
recruited in the territories of the 
Pcislnvali j their property, their 
friends, their relatives, all that was 
valuable and dear to tlicm, were still 
in that prince’s power. Previously 
to the commencement of hostilities, 
the Peishwnh had spared no pains 
to seduce and corrupt these troops ; 
lie abstained from no threats to force 


them from their allegiance, hut his 
utmost arts were vain. The Native 
ofilcers and soldiers came to the 
British Commanders with the proofs 
of tlicse temptations in their hand?, 
and renewed the pledges of flicir 
nllachnicnt. One man, a non-com- 
missioned ofiiccr, brought to his cap- 
lain the sum of 5000 riinces, wliicli 
had been presented to him by (ho 
Peisliwali m person, as an earnest of 
reward for desertion. The vcngcnncc 
denounced by (lie Pcisiiwnli was not 
an unmeaning menace; it did, in 
many instances, fall heavily on the 
relatives of those who resisted his 
threats and his entreaties; but the 
effect was rntiicr to c.xnsperalc than 
t.o repress their ardour in the service 
to which tiicy liad sworn to ad- 
here.” 
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done, it seemed, in strict logical sequence, that there JSSO 
was an increased demand for civil servants, and that 
this demand should have been supplied. But govern- 
ment by the Civil Service of the Company was 
costly ; and to have called for increased agency of 
this kind would perhaps have supplied Leadenhall- 
street vdtli an argument against the profitableness of 
annexation. ]\Ioreover, there was much rough work 
to be done in our newl3''-acquired provinces, for 
which, on the Avhole, perhaps, militaiy administrators 
wore better suited than civilians. So the military 
officer, as has before been said, was taken from his 
regimental duties to share in the civil administration 
of the country. Great had been, for this purpose, 
the drain upon the Native regiments, before the 
annexation of Oude. That event brought the as- 
cendant evil to a climax ; and Lord Canning wrote 
home that it had become necessary to add two 
officers to each Native Infantry regiment and four 
to the Europeans. “ A request,” he wrote, in the 
earty part of April, “ for an addition to the number 
of officers in each Infantiy regiment — European and 
Native — goes home b}'' this mail. Four for each 
European and two for each Native regiment are 
asked. The application comes singly and in a bald 
shape ; because the necessity of an immediate in- 
crease is urgent, and because I have had no time to 
go into the complicated questions of our military 
wants generally.” 

There was, indeed, nothing more difficult to under- “More 
stand aright than these military questioirs ; difficult ° 
to experienced statesmen: altogether embarrassing 
and bewildering to a Governor in his novitiate. 

Even this matter of “ more officers,” so smooth as it 
appeared to be on the surface, when you came to 
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1S56. gauge it, was found to contain a deposit of doubt 
and conflict. It was held by some, who bad studied 
well all tbe deteriorating influences of wbicb so mucli 
bas been said in these pages, that tbe cry for “ more 
officers” was one to be responded to witb caution ; 
that, indeed, tbe Native Army bad already too many 
officers ; and that now to increase tbeir number 
would be to increase one of tbe evils that bad long 
been impairing its efficiency. That Lord Canning, 
fresb from England, should have taken tbe more 
popular view of this want of officers, was natural,- 
and, indeed, it may be said that -it was a plain com- 
mon-sense ffiew, not wanting in a certain kind of 
logic. It bad become a provei'b that the English 
officer was tbe Backbone of the Native regiment; 
and, assuredly, tbe administrative demands of our 
new proffinces bad left these Native regunents, ac- 
cording to tbe recognised reading, sadly enfeebled 
and incapacitated. All that be now sought to do 
was to restore them somewhat more nearly to tbeir 
normal condition. Tbe reined}* seemed to be on tbe 
surface, and straightway be exerted himself to supply 
it. But, tbe theory of tbe Backbone accepted, it 
was stiU ]iossible that tbe vertebral column might be 
weakened by baiting too many joints ; and therefore 
it was said by a few thoughtful and experienced men, 
emphatically by Sir George Clerk, ^ that there was 
more danger in giving our Native regiments too. 
many English officei’s than in giving them too few ; 
and for this reason, that being many they formed a 
society apart and kept aloof from tbeir men, and 
became altogether in their ways of life too Em-opean. 
Doubts such as these, and from such a quarter, 
brought clearly to Lord Canning’s mind tbe fact that 
* Then Secretarj to the Hoard of Control. 
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the Native Army question was a very difficult one; 1856. 
tliat it was almost impossible, indeed, whilst avoiding 
one rock, to escape from steering upon another. But 
the call for more officers had been made ; and, per- 
haps, with no want of wisdom. For, although there 
Avas profound truth in Avhat was said about the evil 
of too much Englishism in the Native Army, the 
Regular Regiments of the Company had been formed 
upon the European model, and the principle of com- 
mand b}' many officers Avas a Autal part of the system. 

The Irregular sj'stem might haA^e been better than 
the Regular, but a Regular Regiment denuded of its 
officers fulfilled the condition of neither. So the 
Home GoA’^ernment recognised the Avant of more of- 
ficers, and responded to the appeal. 

Another, and still more important question, soon Evils of 
came up for solution. The specific evils, which re- 
suited from the extension of our dominions, varied in 
accordance Avith the direction in which Ave had ex- 
tended them. The acquisition of ncAV territory on 
the south-eastern coast had caused but little political 
excitement in India ; but the A'^eiy circumstance to 
Avhich Ave OAved our exemption from evils of one 
kind Avas the immediate source of another class of 
evils. It has been said that the intervention of the 
black Avaters of the Bay of Bengal cut off the sove- 
reigns of Burinah from the brotherhood of the 
Princes of the great continent of India, and made it 
a matter of small concern Avhether Ave gained battles 
or lost them in that part of the Avorld.* But that 
A^ery black AA^ater made it difficult for us to garrison 
the country Avhich we had Avon. The neAV province jiilitavy de- 
of Pegu had been brought administratively under fence of Pegu, 
the Supreme Government of India, and in the .first 

^ Ante, pp. 67-68. 
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arrangements made for its military defence, tlie regi- 
ments planted there bad been drawn from the Bengal 
Arm5n But the great bnllc of that Army eschewed 
Foreign service.* It was not part of the conditions, 
under which they had enlisted, that they should cross 
tlie seas. The Sepo}’-, on taking service, swore that 
he would never forsake or abandon his colours, and 
that he would march whithersoever he was directed, 
whether within or beyond the territories of the Com- 
pany. Out of the seventy-four regiments composing 
the Native Infantry of the Bengal Army, six only 
were recruited for general service. When more Na-, 
tive troops had been required to take part in opera- 
tions beyond the seas, it had been customary to call 
for volunteers from the limited-seiudce regiments. 
There had been often a free response to this invita- 
tion, and the volunteer corps had done their duty 
well upon Foreign seiwice. In the old times, indeed, 
before the new organisation, they had in this respect 
shorni signal devotion; they had gone willingly to 
remote ^daces beyond the seas and cheerfully endured 
all the miseries and privations of long and boisterous 
voyages. In one year, seven thousand Bengal Sepoys 
had volunteered for service against the French in the 
Mauritius and in Java; and had served for many 
years in those islands with unvarying fidelity and 
good conduct.f But, even in those days, they had 


o tt fpiig jjaiives of India liavo, 
generally speaking, a rooted dislike 
to the sea; and ^^•heIl we consider 
the great privations and hardships 
to which Hindoos of high caste are 
subject on a long voyage, during 
whicli some of them, from prejudices 
of caste, subsist solely on parched 
grain, we feel less surprised at the 
occasional mutinies, which have been 
caused by orders for their embarka- 


tion, than at tlie zeal and attachment 
they have often shown upon such 
trying occasions .” — Sir John Malcolm 
in the Qiiarlerlv Review, vol. xviii. 
p. 399. 

f The battalions thus formed were 
the basis of the six general-service 
regiments, in the later organisation, 
of which mention is made in the 
text. 
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been at times capricious ; and their caprices, as time 1S5G. 
advanced and their devotion to llieir officers dimi- 
nished, had grown more frequent and more embar- 
rassing.® The mntii\v and massacre at Iiarrackporc 
liad risen ont of the demands of the finst Burmese 
war, and the second war in those transmarine rcirions 
had raised np a new crop of difficulties of the old 
type. 

A few sentences will tell all that need be told of 
this last story; The Native troop.s cmplo3’cd in the 
conquest of Pegu were either ^Madras troops or the 1S52. 
general-service regiments of the Bengal Army. But 
reinforcements were needed, and so a call was to be 
made for volunteers. The Thirty-eighth Native Re- Tlic Tliitiv. 
giment was then at the Presidency. It had served 
long and fought gallantly in Afghanistan, and it was 
believed that it would follow its officers to any part 
of the world. But when the day of trial came, the 
result was a bitter disappointment. The Sepoys were 
a.sked whether tiny would embark for Rangoon to 
take part in tlic war, or for Arracan, there to relieve 
a general-service regiment, which in that case would 
be sent on to Burmah. Their reply was, that they 
were Avilling to march anywhere, but that they 
Avould not volunteer to cro.ss the seas. Perfectly 
respectful in their language, they Avere linn in their 
refusal. Doubt and suspicion had taken possession 
of their minds. IIoav it happened I do not knoAV, 
but a belief Avas afteinvards engendered among them, 
that the English GoA^ernraent had a foul design to 
entrap them, and that if the}’- commenced the march 
to the banks of the IrraAvaddy, they Avould at a con- 

Sir Joiiiv Malcolm, writing in commanding officers, or from orders 
1S17-18, savs, that all tlic mutinies given to go beyond the seas. Sec 
in the Bengal Army u]> to that time article, aliovc quoted, in Quarterly 
had arisen from the blunders of their Review. 
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veilient point l)c taken to tlic .sea-board and forcibly 
compelled to embark. Lord Dalliousic, taking, there- 
fore, the prudent rather than the vigoroms view of 
the situation, and availing himself of tlic advanced 
.state of the season as a plea for the adoption of the 
feebler of the two courses before him, yielded to 
these first s}nnptoms of danger, and decreed that the 
Thirty-eighth should be sent neither to Rangoon nor 
to Arracan, but to the nearer and more inland 
station of Dacca. And so nothing more was heard 
for a time of the disaficction of the Bengal Army. 

The Court of Directors of the East India. Com- 
panj’’, when this business was reported to them, saw 
clearly that it had become difficult to carry on tlie 
concerns of their vastly extended empire with one- 
half of their Army, and that the more important half, 
bound to render them only a restricted obedience; 
so they wrote out to the Governor-General tliat they 
hoped soon to be put in possession of the “senti- 
, ments of his Government on the expediency of 
adopting such a change in the terms of future enlist- 
ments as might eventually relieve them from similar 
embarrassments.” But no action was taken during 
the remaining years of Lord Dalhousie’s administra- 
tion, and Lord Canning found, on his accession, 
that still but a twelfth part of the Bengal Army was 
available for service bejmnd the seas. What then 
was to be done, when reliefs were required for Pegu ? 
Even if the old professional ardour of the Sepoy had 
been restored, the occasion was scarcely one on 
which the Government could have called for volun- 
teers. The formation of volunteer regiments had 
been confined to periods of actual warfare ; and now 
that we required them merely to garrison our acqui- 
sitions in time of peace, the ditficulty that confronted 
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Lord Cainim" was one not rcadilv to be overcome. 
He found at tins time tlint of the six gencral-scr\ice 
regiments tbree Avcrc then in Pegn. They had em- 
barked on a specific understanding that they should 
not be called upon to serve there for more than three 
yeans, and, in the rain}- season of 1 806, two of tlie 
three regiments were in their third year of trans- 
marine service. In the early part of the following 
year, therefore, a relief would be necessary ; but not 
one of the other three regiments could be despatched ; 
tor they had all returned only a year or two before 
from service in the same part of the country. It was 
clear, therefore, that the Bengal Arm}* could not pro- 
vide the means of despatching the required reliefs by 
water transport to Pegu. 

So a question arose as to whether the relieving 
regiments might not, according to their bond, be 
marched to the Burmese coast. It ivas a circuitous 
and toibsomc journey, but it had been done, under 
pressure of like difficulty, thirty years before, and 
might yet be done again. But although the improve- 
ment of the communications between the Hooghly 
and the Irrawaddy was then being urged forward by 
the Government, there was still a break on the line 
from Chittagong to Akyab, of which our Engineers 
could not give a sufficient!}’’ encouraging account to 
satisfy the Governor-General that the relieving regi- 
inents could be sent by land in the ensuing cold 
season. “ A part of the road,” said Lord Canning, 

could not be made passable for wheels by that time 
without the addition of eight thousand labourers to 
those already employed. If the use of wheeled car- 
riages were abandoned, there would still remain en- 
camping ground to be cleared on many parts of it ; 
the jungle, which is already choking the tract, to be 
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removed; preparation to be made for halting tho 
men on the march ; Avells to be dug, or Avater to be 
stored, Avhere none has yet been found ; and stations 
and storehouses provided. Simple operations enough 
in tliemselves, but Avhich in this case Avould have to 
bo begun and completed, on tAvo hundred miles of 
road, betAveen the beginning of December, before 
Avhich no Avork on that coast can lie attempted, and 
Februar}'’, Avlien llie troops must begin to pass over 
the ground, tlie supply of labour, as Avell as its 
quality, ])eing very little trustAvorthy.” “ Obstacles 
of this kind,” continued the Governor-General, “ liavc 
been overcome again and again by the Sepoys of 
Bengal in their marches, Avhenever it has been neces- 
sary to do so ; but I am of opinion that it Avill be 
better in the present instance to seek some other solu- 
tion of the difficulty. And I believe that the one 
most available is a recourse to the Madras Army.” 

And AAdiy not? The Madras, or, as it Avas once 
called, the Coast Army, Avas enlisted for general 
service. Posted in the Southern Peninsula, and to a 
great extent along the sea-board, it Avas as readily 
available for service on tho other side of the Bay as 
the Army in LoAver Bengal. If the duty Averc un- 
palatable, it could not, Avlicn diffused over fifty 
regiments, press A’’ery heavily upon any individual 
soldier. Besides, service of this kind had some com- 
pensations of its OAvn, and Avas not altogether to be 
regarded as a gi’icvance.'-' So it Avas thought that the 

It, inu't not be supposed, liow- wlicn about to embark at Vizaga- 
cver, t!mt, the Madras Arm;^ iiad patam, and shot all but one or two, 
ahvn3’s cbeerfully accepted Ibis nc- who lind contrived to escape on 
ccssily for going upon forci'-n scr- board the ship which was wailing lo 
vice. On se\ cral occasions they had receive the regiment. In a former 
broken into mutiny on the eve of cliaptcr I have given some later in- 
cinbarknlion. Once, towards the stances, and others might have been 
close of the last century, they bad cited. But there arc some noble 
risen upon their European olliccrs, examples on record of another kind, 
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garrison of Pegu might, for a time at least, be drawn 
fi’om the ]\[adras Army. But read}^ as the solution 
appeared to be, it was found that here also there was 
some hard, gritt}", insoluble matter at the bottom of 
the scheme. The jMadras Government, though not 
unwilling to send troops to Pegu, as a temporary 
arrangement, protested against being called upon to 
supply a permanent garrison to that part of our 
dominions. Such an arran2;ement would brino; round 
to ever}’’ regiment a tour of service be5'ond the sea 
once in every nine 3^ears, instead of once in twelve 
3'ears; it would render service in the ]\Iadras Army 
unpopular ; make recruiting difficult among the 
better class of Natives whom it was desired to enlist ; 
and, inasmuch as every regiment lost much of its 
morale on Foreign' seindce, and took two or three 
jmars to recover what was lost, the efficiency of the 
Madras Army would be permanently deteriorated. 

So Lord Canning turned his thoughts in another 


nnd one adduced by Sir Jolin Mal- 
colm, in the article above quoted, 
deserves to be recorded here, if only 
as an illustration of the influence for 
good of a trusted commanding of- 
iicer. Speaking of the services of 
the Twenty-seeond Madras Eegi- 
ment, be says : “ This fine corps was 
commanded by Lieutenant-Colonel 
James Oram, an officer not more 
distinguished for bis personal zeal 
and gallantry than for a thorough 
knowledge of the men under his 
command, whose temper he had 
completely preserved, at the same 
time tliatlic had imparted to them 
die highest perfection in their dress 
and discipline. When he proposed 
to his corps on parade to volunteer 
for Manilla, they only requested to 
know whether Colonel Orani would 
go with them? The answer was, 
‘He would.’ ‘AVill he stay with 
us ?’ was the second question. The 

2 


reply was in the affirmative; the 
whole corps exclaimed, ‘ To Europe ! 
— to Europe !’ And tlie alacrity nnd 
spirit with which they subsequently 
embarked, showed that they would 
as readily have gone to the shores of 
the Atlantic as to an island of the 
Eastern Ocean. Hot a man of the 
corps deserted, from the period they 
volunteered for service until they 
embarked ; and such was the con- 
tagion of their enthusiasm, that 
several Sepoys who were missing 
from one of the battalions in garri- 
son at Madras, were found, when 
the expedition returned, to have de- 
serted to join the Twenty-second 
under Colonel Oram. We state 
this anecdote,” adds Sir John Mal- 
colm, “ with a full impression of the 
importance of the lesson it conveys. 
It is through their affections alone 
that such a class of men can well be 
commanded.” 

H 
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direction. Madras troops might be sent for the 
lionce to Pegu, but the permanent defence of that 
outlying province across the Bay must, it appeared 
to him, be provided for by drawing, in some way, 
upon the Bengal Army, There Avas then lying, un- 
responded to, among the Records of the Military 
Department, that despatch of the Court of Directors 
in Avhicli the Government of India had been ur£rccl 
to devise the means of relieving themselves from all 
such embarrassments by a change in the terms of 
future enlistments. After much inward thought and 
much consultation with others, he determined, there- 
fore, to institute such a radical change in tlie con- 
stitution of the Bengal Ariu}^ as four years before 
had been indicated by the Home Government. The 
reform which he contemplated was to haA’^e onty a 
prospective etfect. It was to touch no existing in- 
terests; but to be aj)plied prospective!}' to all who 
might enlist into the military service of the State. 
Thenceforth every recruit Avas. to engage himself for 
general service. There might be an alteration in 
the form of the oath, or it might simply be left to the 
European officer to explain to every recruit that he 
had Ijeen enlisted for general service. Such had 
been the custom Aritli respect to the six general- 
service regiments of the Bengal Army, and it had 
been found to answer CA'^ery requirement. An ex- 
planatory order might be issued by the Governor- 
General in Council, and then the military autho- 
rities might follow up, in their OA\m way, the blow 
struck at the niceties of the old system. The Go- 
vernor-General argued, with irresistible force, that 
every Government should be master of its ovni 
Army, He was, however, at that time, fresh from 
England ; and he might be forgiAmn for not knoAving 
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how the Government could best make itself the 1S56. 
master of such an Army as that with which he was 
then dealing. But he would have had no legitimate 
claim to forgiveness if he had failed to take counsel 
vdtli those among his constitutional advisers who 
had spent all 'their adult lives in India, and who 
were presumedl}’- famihar with the feelings and opi- 
nions of the people. He did take counsel mth them ; 
and they urged him to pursue this course. He who, 
of all the Councillors, best knew the Native character, General Low 
was then in England ; but the ablest man amongst 
them argued that there was no place like Calcutta Mr. J.p.. 
for shipping otf a large militaiy force, and that the 
Bay of Bengal had become an Indian Lake. It does 
not seem that there was any one at Lord Canning’s 
elbow to tell him that, whatsoever might be the fa- 
cilities of transport, the Bay of Bengal would still 
be the black water, the salt water, in the thoughts 
of the people from whom our recruits were to be 
dravm ; still regarded with mysterious awe, and re- 
coiled from with unconquerable aversion. 

So, on the 25th of July, 1856, a general order 
was issued by the Government of India, declaring 
that, thenceforth, they would not accept the service 
of any Native recruit who would not, “ at the time 
of his enlistment, distinctly undertake to serve be- 
yond the sea, whether vdthin the territories of the 
Company or be 5 '-ond them.” In what light Lord 
Canning regarded this important change, with what 
arguments he supported the measures, may be ga- 
thered from his correspondence. “You nuU see,” 
he 'wrote to the President of the India Board, “ that Aiisiist 9, 
a General Order has been published putting an end 
to the long-established, but most impolitic, embar- 
rassing, and senseless practice of enlisting the Native 

2 H 2 
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Army of Bengal for limited service only; tlie sole 
exceptions being six regiments of Native Infantry, 
whicli are recruited on tlie condition of serving an}’-- 
wbere, and tbe Artillery. It is marvellous tliat tliis 
sliould have continued so long, and tliat tbe Govern- 
ment of India should liaA^e tolerated, again and again, 
having to beg for volunteers, when other Govern- 
ments, including those of Madras and Bombay, would 
have ordered their soldiers on their duty. It is the 
more surprising, because no one can allege any rea- 
son for conceding this unreasonable immunity to the 
Bengal Sepo3^ The difficulties of Caste furnish none, 
whatever, for the Bombay Armj' is recruited in gveat 
part from the same classes and districts as that of 
Bengal ; and even in the latter the best Brahmin in 
the ranks does not scruple to set aside his prejudices, 
whenever it suits him to do so. There seems to 
have been a dim apprehension that there might be 
risk in meddling with the fundamental conditions 
upon which the bargain between the Army and the 
Government has hitherto rested, and there are some 
few alarmists on the present occasion, but I have seen 
no reason to fear that the order will cause an}’’ bad 
feeling in the Bengal Array. As it touches no exist- 
ing rights, it could only do so by exciting apprehen- 
sions that something more remains behind ; and, pro- 
bably, this may prove to be the case, for whenever I 
can propose a reduction in the niunbei's of the Bengal 
Regiments, I shall endeavour to do so upon terms 
that will give a preference of remaining in the ranks 
to such men as may be willing to accept general 
service. But this is no part of, and is not necessarily 
connected with the present change ; moreover, as yet 
it is only in my own breast.” And again, a few 
months later, he %vi'ote, with still greater confidence : 
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“ There is no fear of feelings of Caste being excited 
by the new enlistment regulations in the Bengal 
Army. No one will come under it othermse than 
voluntarily ; and the fact that a vast number of the 
recruits who join the Bomba)^ regiments come from 
the same countiy, and are of the same caste, and 
in eveiy respect of the same condition with the bulk 
of the Army in Bengal, proves that they do not, on 
first entering the service, hold very closely to Caste 
privileges. You are aware that the Bombay Army 
is enlisted for general service without exception. The 
only apprehension I have ever had (and that has 
vanished) is, that the Sepo5^s alread}’- enlisted on the 
old terms might suspect that it "was a first step to- 
wards breaking faith with them, and that on the firsi 
necessity they might be compelled to cross the sea. 
But there has been no sign of any such false alarm 
on their part.” 

No signs truly apparent at Government House; 
but many and great in the Native villages, and much 
talk in the Lines and Bazaars. It was hardly right 
even to say that there was no interference with exist- 
ing interests. For the interest of the Sepoy in the 
Bengal Army was an hereditary interest. If the Bri- 
tish Government did not at once assume the right 
to send him across the sea, it seemed certain that his 
sons would be sent. There was an end, indeed, of 
the exclusive jDrivileges which the Bengal Sepoy had 
so long enjoyed; the service never could be hereafter 
what it had been of old ; and all the old pride, there- 
fore, with which the veteran had thought of his boys 
succeeding him w’^as now suddenly extinguished. Be- 
sides, the effect, he said, would be, that high-caste 
men wmuld shrink from entering the service, and 
that, therefore, the vacant places of his brethren 
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feeling of comradeship. And this was no imaginary 
fear. No sooner had the order made its way through 
the Provinces, than it became ptdent to all engaged 
in the work of enlistment that the same high-caste 
men as had before been readily recruited were no 
longer pressing forward to enter the Bi’itish service.® 
As it was believed that we had too manv Brahmins 

v* 

and Rajpoots in the Bengal Army, this in itself 
might have been no great evil. But it was of all 
things the least likely that such an order should pass 
into general circulation without being ignorantty 
misunderstood b}’’ some, and designedly misinter- 
preted by others. 

Eniisiment of So it was soon said that the English gentlemen 

SikliB. trying to rid themselves of their old high-caste 

Sepoys, and that soon the profession which had been 
followed, mtli honourable pride, by generation after 
generation of old soldier-families would not be open 
to them. And this belief was greatly strengthened 
by a rumour which went forth about the same time, 
to the etfect that Government had determined on 
enlisting thirty thousand more Sikhs. The conquest 
of the Punjab had placed at our disposal the services 
of a warlike race, always eager to wear the uniform 
of a successful ruler, for in their eyes success was 
plunder. Less dainty in the choice of their battle- 


Take, in proof of this, llie fol- 
lowing extract from a letter writteir 
by Sir Henry Lawrence to Lord 
Canning, on tlie 1st of Ifay, 1857 : 
“ The General Service Enlistment 
Oath is most distasteful, keeps many 
out of the service, and frightens the 
old Sepoys, who imagine that the 
oaths of the young recruits affect 
the whole regiment. One of the 
best captains of the 13th Native 


Infantry, in this place, said to me 
last week that he had clearly ascer- 
tained this fact ; Mr. E. A. ilcadc, 
of the Sudder Board, wlio was for 
years collector of Goruckpore, had 
the General Service Order given to 
him ns a reason last year, when on 
Ids tour, by Rajpoots, for not enter- 
ing the service. The salt water, lie 
told me, was the universal answer.” 
— iris'. Correspondence. 
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fields, and not less brave or robust in battle, tliey 1856. 
■were tbe very kind of mercenaries tliat we wanted to 
give new bone and sinew to tlie body of our Native 
Army. Whetber tliere were or were not, at tliis 
time, a tendenc}’^ to over-work tins new and promising 
recruiting-ground, it is certain that tlie old race of 
Sepoys believed that we were designedly working it 
to their injury and their overthrow. They gave 
ready credence, therefore, to exaggerated reports of 
Sikh enlistments, and, coupling them with the New 
General Service Order, leapt to the conclusion that 
the English had done with the old Bengal Army, 
and were about to substitute for it another that 
would go anywhere and do anj^hing, like coolies 
and pariahs. 

]\Ioreover, there were not wanting those who were Effects of the 
eager to persuade the Sepoys of the Bengal Army that HsTmenfc^'^' 
this new Act was another insidious attempt to de- Order, 
stroy the Caste of the people, and to make men of all 
creeds do the bidding of the English, by merging all 
into the one faith of the Feringhee. It was another 
link in the great chain of evidence which had been 
artfully employed to convict the British Government 
of the charge of aiming at the compulsory conversion 
of the people. The season was most propitious. The 
coming of Lord Canning had, by some strange pro- 
cess of association which I find it impossible to trace, 
been identified with certain alleged instructions from 
England, emanating from the Queen herself in Coun- 
cil, for the Christianisation, by fair means or by foul, 
of the great mass of the people ; and now one of the 
first acts of his Government was to issue an order 
making it compulsory on the Sepoy to take to the 
transport vessel, to cross the black water, and to 
serve in strange parts of the world, far away, per- 
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haps, from all the emblems aiul ohscrvaTices of his 
religion, among a people sacrilegious and unclean. 

The native mind was, at this time, in a most sen- 
sitive state, and casil)' wrought upon by suspicious 
appearances. What these appearances were, has, in 
some measure, been shown in former chapters of this 
narrative. Even the Railway and the Electric Tele- 
graph had been accounted as bloAvs struck at the 
religions of the eountiy. Nor was this purely a 
creation of the Native mind, an unaided conception 
of the Priests or the People; for the missionaries 
themselves had pleaded the recent material progress 
of the English as an argument in favour of the adop- 
tion by the inhabitants of India of one universal 
religion. “The time appears to have come,” they 
said in an Address which was extensively circulated in 
Bengal during the closing years of Lord Dalhousie’s 
administration, “when earnest consideration should 
be given to the question, v'hether or not all men 
should embrace the same system of religion. Rail- 
ways, Steam-vessels, and the Electric Telegraph are 
raj)idly uniting all the nations of the earth. The 
more they are brought together, the more certain 
does the conclusion become that all have the same 
wants, the same anxieties, and the same sorrows;” 
and so on, with manifest endeavour to prove that 
European civilisation was the forerunner of an in- 
evitable absorption of all other faiths into the one 
faith of the White Ruler. This had gone forth, an 
egregious Christian manifesto, not wanting in funda- 
mental truth, or in certain abstract pi’oprieties of 
argument and diction, to “ Educated Native.?,” es- 
pecially to respectable Mahoniedans in Government 
employment, some of the leading Native functionaries 
of Bengal. What might truly be the purport of it, 
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niul \vliciicc i(. came, was not very clear at first ; but ISuG. 
ere long it, came to be accepted as a direct emanation 
from (iovernimmi, intended to invite the people to 
apostatise from the reliLnons of their fathers. And 
such was the excitement that Commissioner Taylcr, of 
the great Patna division, wherein some disquietudes 
had before arisen, mainly of the Mahomedan type, 
rc]>orted to Lieutenant -Covernor Ilalliday that, in- 
telligent natives, especially the better cbiss of Moslems, 
were “impressed witli a full belief that Government 
were immediately about to attempt the forcible con- 
version of its .subjects.” It was added, that “a corre- 
spondence on this head bad for some time been 
going on between native gentlemen in various parts 
of the Lower Provinces;” and Lientenant-Governor 
Ilalliday saw so olcarl}* that this was no impalpable 
niare’.s-nest, no idle scum of an alarmist brain, that 
be forthwith issued a sedative Proclamation ; wbicli 
sedative jiroclamation was speedily answered anony- 
mously, but beyond doubt by an “ intelligent native,” 
or conclave of “intelligent natives,” clearly showing 
by the inevitable logic of facts that if this notion of 
a war against the religions of India bad laid hold of 
the national mind, ibc Government bad by their own 
measures given encouragement to the dangerous be- 
lief 

Very obstinate, indeed, and bard to be removed, was 
this belief; so bard, that the very ellbrts made to 
cflace it might only fix more incffaceablj'^ the 
damaging impression on the native mind. For if the 
wondering multitude did not think, there were a 
crafty few read}^ to teach them, that if Government 
designed, by foul means, to destroy the caste of the 
people and the religions of the country, they would 
not hesitate to make the issuing of a lying proclama- 
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tion a part of tlie process. The conviction that it was 
the deliberate design of the British Government, by 
force or fraud, to attain this great object, was growing 
stronger and stronger every month, when Lord Can- 
ning arrived in India, and at once became, all unwit- 
tingly, a special object of suspicion and alarm. The 
lies wdiich attended, perhaps preceded, his advent, 
caused all his movements to be narrowly watched ; 
and it bes:an soon to be bruited abroad that he had 
subscribed largely to missionary societies, and that' 
Lady Canning, who was knowm to be in the especial 
confidence of the Queen, Avas intent on making great 
personal exertions for the conversion of the Avomen 
of the country. 

But there was no truth in all this. The Governor- 
General had done no more than other Governors- 
General had done before him. He had sent a dona- ' 
tion to the Bible Society, a society for the translation 
of the Scriptures into the Oriental languages, and the 
circulation of these neAV versions among the people. 
But the translation of the Scriptures had been carried 
on more than half a century before, in the College of 
Fort WiUiam, under the especial patronage of Lord 
Wellesley; and Lord Wellesley’s successor, during 
whose reign the Calcutta Bible Society Avas esta- 
blished, headed the list Avith a large subscription. 
Lord Hastings, Lord William Bentinck, and Sir 
Charles Metcalfe, had all contributed to the funds of 
the society. But Lord Canning had also gwen a dona- 
tion to the Baptist College at Serampore. What then ? 

It had been established in 1818, under the auspices of 
Lord Hastings, aaLosc name had been published as 
the “First Patron” of the Institution, and it had 
receiA’’ed the support of subsequent Governors-Ge- 
neral Awthout question or comment. Besides these 
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donations, lie liad made a contribution to tbe support 1856. 
of the excellent school of tbe Free Church Mission, 
under the manasiement of Dr. Duff, as Lord Dal- 
housie had done before him. “ I admit,” he said, 

“ that the Head of the Government in India ought to 
abstain from acts which may have the appearance of 
an exercise of power, authority, solicitation, or per- 
suasion towards inducing natives to change their 
religion. But if it is contended that a school like 
this, thoroughly catholic and liberal, open to students 
of eveiy creed, doing violence to none, and so con- 
ducted as to disarm hostility and jealousy (the num- 
ber of the Hindoo and Mussulman scholars shows 
this), is not to have countenance and support from 
the Governor-General because it is managed by mis- 
sionaries, I join issue on that point. I am not pre- 
pared to act upon that doctrine.” 

And what had Lady Canning done? She had 
taken a true womanly interest in the education of 
native female children. She had Ausited the female 
schools of Calcutta in a quiet, unobtrusive iray ; but 
once only in each case, sai'e vdth a notable exception 
in faA'om: of the Bethune Institution, which had been 
taken by Lord DaUiousie under the special care of the 
Government.^ In this Lady Canning had taken some 
observable interest. But as the Managing Committee 
of the school was composed of high-caste Hindoo gen- 
tlemen, there was assuredly no apparent necessity for 
restraining her womanly instincts and shi'inking into 
apathy and indolence, as one regardless of the hap- 
piness and the dignity of her sex. Whatsoever may 
hai'e been the zeal for the conversion of the Heathen 
that pervaded Government House, there were no in- 
discreet manifestations of -it. There are times, how- 

* Aiife, page 1S7. 
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1S5C. ever, wlien no discretion can vliolly arrest tlie growth 
of dangerous lies. A very little thing, in a season of 
excitement, will invest a colonrahle falseliood with tlic 
brightest lines of truth, and carry conviction to the 
dazzled understanding of an ignorant people, "flie 
sight of Lady Canning’s carriage at the gates of the 
Bctlmnc school may have added, therefore, Heaven 
only knows, some fresh tints to the picture of a caste- 
destroying Government, which active-minded emis- 
saries of evil were so eager to hang ii]) in the- public 
places of the land. 

Pjogress^of ^ It was not much ; perhaps, indeed, it ivas simply 
'nothing. But just at that time there was a movement, 
urged on b}^ John Grant and Barnes Peacock, in the 
purest spirit of benevolence, for the rc.scuc of the 
women of India from the degradation in which they 
were sunk. It happened — truly, it happened, for it 
was wholly an accident— that one of the first mea- 
sures, outwardly, of Lord Canning’s Government was 
the formal passing of the bill “ to remove all legal 
obstacles to the marriage of Hindoo widows," which 
had been introduced, discussed, and virtually carried, 
during the administration of his predecessor.* And 
this done, there was much said and written about the 
restraints that were to be imposed on Hindoo poly- 
gamy ; and every day the appearance of a Draft Act, 
formidable in the extreme to Brahminism, was looked 
for, with doubt and aversion, by the old orthodox 
Hindoos. For they saw that in this, as in the matter 
of Re-Mai’riage, some of their more free-thinking 
countrymen, mostly of the younger generation, 
moved by the teachings of the English, or by some 
hope of gain, were beseeching Government to relieve 
the nation from what they called the reproach of Ku- 

*' AnU, page 190. 
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linisin. And, at such a time, Ortliodox}’’, staggering 
under blows given, and slirinking from blows to come, 
looked aghast even at such small manifestations as 
the visits of the Avife of the Governor-General to the 
Bethune female school. It Avas clear that the Eimlish, 
Avith their overpoAvering love of rule, Avere about noAv 
to regulate in India, after their oAAm fashion, the 
relations of the tAvo sexes to each other.* 

Lord Canning found this moA'omcnt afoot; he in 
no AA'isc instituted it. He found that Lord Dalhousie, 
after an experience of many years, believed these 
social reforms to be practicable and safe ; he found 
tliat the ablest member of his Council, avIio had spent 
aU his adult life in India, A\’as Avith all his heart and 
soul eager for their promotion, and Avith all the 
actiA'ity of his intellect promoting them. As to this 
movement against Hindoo pol^-gamy, AA’-hich Avas in- 
tended to prune doAAm the eAul, not Avholly to eradi- 
cate it, there AA'-as something, to his European under- 
standing, grotesque in the notion of a Christian Legis- 
lature recognising certain forms of polygamy, and 
addressing itself only to the abuses of the S3^stem, as 
though to Christian 03^08 it Avere not altogether an 
abuse. But he could see plainl3'^ enough that onl3? b37- 
admitting such a compromise could the good thing be 
done at all; and seeing also the necessity of proceed- 
ing Avaril3'' AAutli such a delicate operation, he Avas not 
disposed, in the first instance, to do more than to feel 
the pulse of the people. It Avould be Avise to delay 


* Sir Henry Lawrence clearly 
itiscerned tlie danger of tins, and in 
an .article in the Calcutta Ilevicw, 
written in 1856, pointed it out : “ Of 
iate years,” he wrote, “ the wheels 
of Government have been moving 
very fast. Many native prejudices 
have been shocked. Natives are 


now threatened with the abolition of 
polygamy. It would not be difficult 
to twist this into an attack on Hin- 
dooism. At any rate, tlie faster the 
vessel glides, the more need of cau- 
tion, of w’atching the weather, the 
rocks, and the skoals.” 
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186G. actual legislation until public opinion should have 
been more uninistnlvably evoked/’^' 

In the personal action of Lord Canning during 
this year of his novitiate, in the promotion either of 
the religious conversion or the soeial reformation of 
the people, I can see no traces of intemperate J5cal. 
But it is not to be questioned that just at this time 
there was a combination of many untoward circum- 
stances to strengthen the belief, ivliich had been 
growing for some years, that the English Government 
were bent upon bringing, by fair means or by foul, 
all the nations of India under the single 5 mke of the 
White Man’s faith. Nor is it less certain that at such 
a time the order for the enlistment of Native troops' 
for general service appeared to their unaided compre- 
hensions, and was designedly declared by others, to be 
a part of the scheme. Tliere werc .tliose, indeed, who 


* Lovcl Canning’s opinions arc so 
clcivvly expressed in lUo following 
passage, tlmt it. is right that Iiis 
words should bo given: “It will, no 
doubt, bo a little staggering to find 
ourselves dra\vii\g.up a law by which, 
altliough a hornblc abuse of poly- 
gamy will bo chcchcd, a very liberal 
amount of it will be sanctioned, and 
which must recognise as justifying it 
reasons which we believe to bo no 
justification wlmlcvcr. It may bo 
said that we shall only be enforcing 
Hindoo law, and that we are con- 
stantly doing this in many ways 
which abstractedly we should not 
.approve. But. I fio not know that 
we liavc any examples of laws of our 
own making and wording, by which 
anything so contrary to our convic- 
tions of right and wrong ns the 
taking of a second wife, for the rea- 
sons allowed liy IMcnu (or at least 
for eight of them out of ten), is dc- 
clareil lawful. This, liowcver, is a 
matter of appearance ami feeling 
rather than of substance. Bractically, 


a inonstrons horror would bo put an 
end to, and we might keep ourselves 
straight even in np)icavanco by mak- 
ing it. very clear in the prcntnb’lc (hat 
the net is passed at tlic desire of the 
Hindoos to rcsouo their own l.vw and 
pusl om from a great almsc, and that 
in no resneot is it proposed to snh- 
stituto Englisli law for the lows of 
t.hal people. . , . . H pon the whole, 
I come, without hesitation, to tlic 
conolusion that the movement ought 
t.o be encouraged to onr utmosi., and 
that the existence and strength of it 
ought to be made generally known. 
The presentation of the pclilions to 
the Legislative Council, and their 
publication, will cflect this. .How 
soon the inlrodncl ion of a bill should 
follow, or liow mnoli time slionld bo 
given to seeing whether serious op- 
position is evoked, I should like to 
l.alk over with yon some day', ns also 
the scope of the bill .” — Lord Cniiiiing 
to Mr. J. P. Qrant, June 20, 1S6G. 
MS. Corresjmidvnce. 
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saw, or professed to see, in tliis matter, the very root 
of our cherished desire for the conversion of the 
people. It was said that we vdshed to bring them all 
to our own faith in order that we might find them 
willing to do our bidding in all parts of the world, 
that they might shrink from no kind of work b}'’ sea 
or by land, and even fight our battles in Europe ; for 
it was plain that England had sad lack of fighting 
men, or she would not have drawn upon India for 
them during the Crimean war. In the art of what is 
called “putting two and two together,” there were 
many 'intelligent natives by no means deficient, and 
deeper and deeper the great suspicion struck root in 
the popular mind. 

There was another ugly symptom, too, at this 
time, which greatly, in some particular quarters, 
strengthened this impression of coming danger 
among the Sepoys of the Bengal Arm5^ There were 
among the European officers of that army many 
earnest-minded, zealous Christians ; men whose hearts 
were vu’ung by the sight of the vast mass of heathen- 
dom around them, and who especially deplored the 
darlmess which brooded over their companions in 
arms, their children in the service of the State, the 
Sepoys who looked up to and obejmd them. Some, 
in their conscientious prudence, grieved in silence, 
and rendered unto Ctesar the homage of a vase for- 
bearance. Others, conscientiously imprudent, be- 
lieved that it was their duty to render unto God the 
just tribute of an apostolic activit}^ It was the creed 
of these last that all men were alike to them, as haffing 
souls to be saved, and that no external cncumstances 
afiected their o^vn inalienable right to do their great 
Master’s work. If under the pressure of these con- 
victions they had changed the red coat for the black, 
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186G. and the sword for tlie slicplicrd’s ci’ook, they would 
have fairly earned the adniiralion of all good men. 
But holding fast to the wages of the State, they went 
about with the order-book in one hand and the Biidr 
in the other ; and thus they did a gi’cat and grievoua 
vwong to the Govermncnt they professed to serve. To 
what extent this missionary zeal pervaded our English 
officers, it is not easy, with mueli precision, to declare. 
But there were some of whose missionary zeal there 
is now no remnant of a doubt — some who confessed, 
nay, openly gloried in their proselytising endeavours. 

. One officer, who in 1857 was commandant of a regi- 
ment of Infantry, said vauntingly in that year: “I 
beg to state that during the last twenty years and 
upwards, I have been in tlic habit of speaking to 
natives of all classes, Sepoys and others, making no 
distinction, since there is no respect of persons with 
God, on the subject of our religion, in the highways, 
cities, bazaars, and villages — not in the Lines and 
regimental Bazaars. I have done this from a convic- 
tion that every converted Christian is expected, or 
rather commanded, bj^ the Scriptures to make kno'wn 
the glad tidings of salvation to his lost fellow-crea- 
tures, Our Saviour having offered himself up as a 
sacrifice for the sins of the whole world, by which 
alone salvation can be secured. He has directed that 
this salvation should be freely offered to all without 
exception.” Again, in another letter, he wrote; “As 
to the question whether I have endeavoured to con- 
vert Sepoys and others to Christianity, I would 
humbly reply that this has been my object, and I con-' 
ceive is the aim and end of every Christian who 
speaks the word of God to another — merely that the 
Lord would make him the happy instrument of con- 
verting, his neighbour to God, or, in other words, of 
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reselling him from eternal destruction.” “ On mat- 1S5G. 
ters connected Avitli religion,” he added, “ I feel myself 
called upon to act in two capacities — ‘ to render unto 
Cojsar (or the Government) tlie things that are 
Ca'sar’s, and to render unto God the things that are 
God’s.’ Temporal matters and spiritual matters are 
tlius kept clearly under their re.«;pectivc heads. When 
speaking, therefore, to a native on the subject of 
religion, I am then acting in the capacity of a 
Christian soldier under the authorit}' of my heavenly 
superior; whereas in temporal matters I act as a 
general officer, under the authority and order of my 
earthl}’’ superior.’’* Reading this, one docs not know 
whether more to admire the Christian courage of the 
writer or to marvel at the strange moral blindness 
which would not suflhr him to see that he could not 
serve both God and Jilammon ; that ignoring the 
known wishes and instructions of his temporal 
master, he could not do his dut3'- to his spiritual 
Lord ; and that if in such a case the two services 
were antagonistic to each other, it was his part, as a 
Christian, to divest himself of his purchased alle- 
giance to the less worthy Government, and to serve 
the Other and the Higher without hindrance and 

O 

without reproach. He was not bound to continue to 
follow such a calling, but whilst folloiving it he was 
bound to do his duty in that state of life to which 
it had pleased God to call him. 

Whilst aU these disturbing influences were at 
work, and on many accounts most actively in the 
neighboiu’hood of Calcutta, there came from afar, 
across the North-Western frontier, a current of poli- 
tical agitation, which was met by other streams of 


* Lieutenant-Colouel Wheler to Government, April 15, 1857 . — Printed 
Papers. 
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185C. origin, (nrgid ril‘!o wifii {ronblotifi nitnonr.-!, 

Tim Pcrsinn (tovi-rmncnt, in ln -it of finn-^ given to 
Ireuclmry nnd trichcry, oven under tin; faireg nuf.drle 
slioAV of friond.^idp, w<;ro nof liitely in a eon- 

jiincfurn um luid iinsen at the end of IHafl, ru h'.s .‘•Up 
any nvnilnbh: nienn^^ of dntnagitjg an eiariny. Ifeldirig 
fa.^it to the niaxiin that “ All i?* (uir in war.” tley en- 
(loavonrod, nof un\vis*flv after their I'.itah to rai-’- 
manifold excitements on our Xorthera fmatier, niai 
somehow to “create a diver.sion.” ’fher,/ might h'- 
some inflnmmahle nmteria.lH sfrewti tihoiu, to wliieli a 
lirchrnnd slcilfidly applied, or even u spar!: dropp“d 
seemingly hajihar.anl, might })roduc«' the d'slnd 
result of eomhustion. 'IVtdy it was v.'r>rth a trial. In 
.sjiiteof Seefurian diHerences something perliaps might 
be done by an appeal to the common faith of the fd- 
lowers of tlie Prophet. The King of Di-lhi, though 
Jioh much as !i substantial fact, was a great ntal 
potential name; there was some vitality in the tradi- 
tions M’hich were attached to it and the associations 
by which it was surrounded. The Mogul hitnself was 
a Soonce, and the people of Delhi and its snrround- 
ings were mostly Soonccs, and there was douhtless a 
clitficulty in this, hut not one that might not bo sur- 
mounted. So Per.sia sent forth her emissaries noise- 
lessly to the gates of the Imperial City, ])crhaps with 
no veiy clear conception of what was to he done, hut 
with a general commission to do mischief to the 
English, I\Ialiomcdnns of all sects might he invited 
to lay aside their doctrinal din'erences for a Avliile and 
to unite against a common enemy. There might he 
great promises of the restoration of a magnificent 
Maliomedan Empire ; and, ns the least result of the 
scattering of such seed, the minds of the people might 
he unsettled, and something might come of it in good 
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time. A ProclamatioTi was therefore prepared, and in 
due com’se it found its way to the walls of Delhi, and 
even displayed itself on the Jumma Musjid, or Great 
Mosque. There were stories, too, in circulation to 
the effect that the war on the shores of the Persian 
Gulf was going cruelly against us. It was bruited 
abroad, also, that though the English thought that 
they had secured the friendship of Dost IMahomed, 
the Ameer was reall}’’ the friend and vassal of Persia, 
and that the amity he had outwardly e^nnced towards 
them was only a pretext for beguiling them to sur- 
render Peshawur to the Afghans. 

It was believed in Upper India that this was to 
be done ; and it was reported also about the same 
time that the English intended to compensate 
themselves for this concession by. annexing the 
whole of Rajpootana. This last story was not one 
of merely native acceptance. It had been set forth 
prominently in some of the Anglo-Indian newspapers, 
and unhappily there had been nothing in our past 
treatment of the Native States of India to cause it 
to be disbelieved. In the North-Western regions of 
India distm’bing rumours commonly assume a poli- 
tical colour, whilst lower down in Bengal and Behar, 
their complexion is more frequently of a religious 
cast. The rumom of the coming absorption of these 
ancient Hindoo principahties into the great new 
Empire of the British was well contrived, not only 
to excite the anxieties and resentments of the Raj- 
poot races, but to generate further political mistrust 
throughout all the remaining states of the country. 
It was so mischievous a report that, when it reached 
England and obtained further currency in our jour- 
nals, even the Court of Directors of the East India 

2 I 2 
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Company, the most reticent of all political bodies, 
broke, as I have before said, through their habitual 
reserve, and authoritatively contradicted it. 

Seldom is it that the English themselves discern 
the effects of these disquieting rumours upon the 
minds of the people. In ordinary official language, 
at this time, all was quiet in Upper India. But ever 
and anon some friendly Mahomedan or Hindoo spoke 
of certain significant symptoms of the unrest which 
was not visible to the English eye ;* and vague re- 
ports of some coming danger which no one could 
define, reached our functionaries in the Horth- 
"West; and some at last began to awaken slowly to 
the conviction that there -were evil influences at 
work to unsettle the national mind. The new year 
dawned, and there was something suggestive in the 
number of the year. In 1757 the English had esta- 
blished their dominion in India by the conquest of 


* The old Afghan chief, Jaii 
Fishan Khan, who had follow'cd our 
fortunes and received a pension from 
tlie British Government, told Mr. 
Greathed,' Commissioner at Cawn- 
pore, in February, 1857, that these 
rumours had produced a very bad 
effect. A private note from that 
officer to Mr. Colvin, the Lieute- 
nant-Governor, is worthy of citation 
in this place: “Jan Fishan Khan 
paid me a visit a few days ago with 
tile special object of communicating 
his apprehensions on the present 
state of political affairs in India. 
He brought several members of his 
family, evidently to be witnesses of 
the interview, and prefaced his ad- 
dress with a recitation of the fruit- 
less warnings he had given Sir Wm. 
MacNaghten of the course affairs 
were taking in Cabul. His fears 
for our safety rested on his belief 
that we intended to give uji Pesha- 
wur to Dost Mahomed, and to annex 
Bajpootana. H? said our maxim 


should be, ‘Prevention better than 
cure,’ and that, with enemies at the 
gate, we should take care to keep 
tlie inmates of tlie house our friends. 
He appeared quite relieved to re- 
ceive my assurance that there was 
no probability of either of the appre- 
hended events coming to pass. It 
would liardly have been worth while 
to mention this incident, but that 
we so rarely receive any indication 
of the political gossip of the day 
among the native community; and 
we may feel quite sure that Jan 
Fishan was actuated by fears for our 
welfare, and not by hopes of our 
overthrow, when he gave credence 
to the reports. I am afraid the fre- 
quent reports of annexation in Raj- 
pootana have agitated the public 
mind and bred distrust among- the 
Bajpoots. It is a pity so many 
years have elapsed since a Governor- 
General had an opportunity of per- 
sonally assuring them of their poli- 
tical safety.” 
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Bengal. For a luinclrcd years they had now, by the 185G, 
progressive action of continued encroachments, been 
spreading their paramount rule over the whole 
country; and there were prophecies, said to be of 
ancient date, which foretold the downhil of the Eng- 
lish power at the end of this century of supremacy. 

Ever in times of popular excitement are strange prO' 
phccics afloat in the social atmosphere. "Whether 
they are revivals of old predictions, or new inven- 
tions designed to meet the requirements of the mo- 
ment, it is often didicult even to conjecture.* But 
whether old or new, whether uttered in good faith or 
fraudulently manufactured, thc}^ seldom failed to 
make an imj^rcssion on the credulous minds of the 
people. Coming upon them not as the growth of 
human intelligence, but as the mysterious revelations 
of an unseen power, they excited hopes and aspira- 
tions, perhaps more vital and cogent from their very 
vaguene.ss. The religious clement mingled largely 
with the political, and the aliment which nourished 
the fiuiaticism of believers fed also their ambition 
and their cupidity. In the particular prophecy of 
which men at this time were tallving there was at 
least something tangible, for it was a fact that the 
first century of British rule Avas fast coming to an 
end. This in itself Avas sufficient to administer 
largely to the superstition and credulity of the people, 
and it was certam, too, that the prediction based 
upon it Avas not noAV heard for the first time. Lightly 
heeded, AAdien long years Avere to intervene before its 

It is certain, however, that the pointing to the clownfal of the Eng- 
niost preposterous claims to anti- lish at this time; in otlicr words, 
quity arc sometimes advanced on that our destruction had been pre- 
tbeir behalf. Eor example, it was dieted many hundred years before 
gravely stated in a leading Calcutta wc had ever been seen in the 
journal, that a prophecy had been country, or ever heard of by the 
discovered, a thousand years old, people. 
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1856. possible realisation, norr that tbe date of tbe pre- 
diction bad arriyed, it took solemn and significant 
shape in tbe memories of men, and tbe very excite- 
ment that it engendered helped in time to bring 
about its fulfilment.^ 


* VTlietlier the prophccv \ras of 
Hindoo or ATahomedan origin is still 
a moot question. The following, 
from a memorandum furnished to me 
hv Mr. E. A. Eeade, throws some 
light on the subject and will be read 
wnth no little interest : — "I do not 
think I ever met one man in a hun- 
dred that did not give the Mahomc- 
dans credit for this prediction. I 
fullr believe that the motion of 
change after a century of tenure was 
general, and I can testify with others 
to have heard of the prediction at 
le.ast a quarter of a century pre- 
viously. But call it a prediction or 
supersitition, the credit of it must, 
I think, be given to the Hindoos. 
If we trie the Hejra calendar, 1757 
AJJ. corresponds with 1171 Hejra; 
1S57 A J). with 1271 Hejra. 'Hhere.ns 
by the luni-solar ye.arof the Sumbut, 
1757 AJ). is ISli Sumbut, and 1S57 
AJJ. 1911 Sumbut. I remember on 


mv remarking to a chowvey Brah- 
min, whose loyalty was conspicuous 
throughout tlie period (he was after- 
terwards killed in action rvith the 
rebels), soon afterthe battle of Oct. 
11, 1S57, that the Sumbut 1915 was 
passing away without the fulfilment 
of the centenary prophecy, that he 
replied with some anxiety, there was 
yet a remainder of the year, i. e. till 
March 20, 1S5S; and before that 
time, in 1S32, the Subadar, a Te- 
warec, of a cavalry regiment, in his 
farewell to a brother of mine le.aviug 
the service in that ye.ar, coolly tell^ 
ing him that in auo'ther twenty-five 
ye.ars the Company's Baj would be 
at an end, and the. Sindcc R.aj re- 
stored. It certainly does not much 
matter, hut I think it is the safe 
view to accept the tradition as of 
Hindoo rather tLan Mahomed.an 
origin.” 
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CHAPTER IV. 


Tur. Kr.W Wn,T.D MVSKr.T~THE story of the greased cartridges— 

DUM-DUM ARD llARRACKl’ORE— EXCITEMENT IN THE NATIVE REGIirENTS 
— EVENTS AT RERIIAMI’ORE— MUTINY OF THE NINETEENTH REGIMENT 
— CONDUCT OF COLONEI. MITCHELE. 

The new year da^\^led upon India mtli a fair Jan., 1867. 
promise of continued tranquillity. But it was only a 
few weeks old when the storm began to arise. It is Th° 
in the cold weather that the British officer sees most 
of the Sepoy, and best understands his temper. Com- 
pany drills, and regimental parades, and brigade 
exercises, are continually bringing liim face to face 
with his men, and he roams about Cantonments as he 
cannot roam in the midst of the summer heats and 
autumnal deluges. But this winter of 1856-57 had 
nearly passed away, and he had seen no indications 
of anything to disturb his settled faith in the fidelity 
of the native soldier. There was outward serenity 
everywhere, and apparent cheerfulness and content, 
when suddenly a cloud arose in an unexpected quar- 
ter; and a tremendous danger, dimly seen at first, 
began to expand into gigantic proportions. 

For years the enemies of the English, aU. who had 
been alarmed by our encroachments, all who had 
suffered by our usurpations, all who had been shorn 
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1857. by our intervention of privileges and perquisites 
wbicb they had once enjoyed, and who saw before 
' them a stdl deeper degradation and a more absolute 
ruin, had been seeking just such an opportunity as 
now rose up suddenly before them. They had looked 
for it in one direction ; they had looked for it in an- 
other ; and more than once they thought that they 
had found it. They thought that they had found 
something, of which advantage might be taken to 
persuade the Native soldiery that their Christian 
masters purposed to defile their caste and to destroy 
their religion. But the false steps, which we "had 
hitherto taken, had not been false enough to serve 
the purposes of those who had sought to destroy the 
British Government by means of a general revolt of 
the Native Army. IFor half a century there had 
been nothing of a sufficiently palpable and compre- 
hensive character to alarm the whole Sepoy Army, 
Mahomedan and Hindoo. But now, suddenly, a 
story of most terrific import found its way into cir- 
culation. It was stated that Government had manu- 
factured cartridges, greased -with animal fat, for the 
use of the Native Army ; and the statement was not 
a lie. 

BrowuBess. The old infantry musket, the venerable Brown 
Bess of the British soldier, had been condemned as 
a relic of barbarism, and it was wisely determined, 
in the Indian as in the English Army, to supersede it 
by the issue of an improved description of ftre-arm, 
with grooved bores, after the fashion of a rifle. As a 
ball from these new rifled muskets reached the enemy 
at a much greater distance than the ammunition of 
the old weapon, the Sepoy rejoiced in the advantage 
which would thus be conferred upon him in battle, 
nud lauded the Government for what he regarded as 
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a sign botli of tlie -sYisdom of liis rulers and of tlieir 1857. 
solicitude for liis welfare. And when it was learnt 
that dep6ts had been established at three great mili- 
tary stations for the instruction of the Sepoy in the 
use of the new weapon, there was great talk in the 
Lines about the wonderful European musket that 
was to keep all comers at a distance. But, unhappily, 
these rifled barrels could not be loaded without the 
lubrication of the cartridge. And the voice of joy 
and praise was suddenl3r changed into a mid ciy of 
grief and despair when it was bruited abroad that the 
cartridge, the end of which was to be bitten oft’ by 
the Sepoy, was greased with the fat of the detested 
swine of the Mahomedan, or the venerated cow of the 
Hindoo. 

How the truth first transpired has been often told. Story of the 
Eight miles from Calcutta lies the military station of carkTdges. 
Dum-Dum. For manjr years it had been the head- 
quarters of the Bengal Artillery. There all the many 
distinguished officers of that distinguished corps had 
learnt the rudiments of their profession, and many 
had spent there the happiest years of their lives. But 
it was suddenly discovered that it was not suited to 
the purpose for which it was designed. The head- 
quarters of the Artfllery were removed to Meerut. 

The red coat displaced the blue. The barracks and the 
mess-house, and the officers’ bungalows, were given 
up to other occupants ; and buildings, which from 
their very birth had held nothing but the appliances 
of ordnance, were degraded into manufactories and 
storehouses of small-arm ammunition. Thus, b}’- a 
mutation of fortune, when the Enfield Rifle began to 
supersede Brown Bess, Dum-Dum became one of 
three Cantonments at which the Government esta- 
blished Schools of Musketry for instruction in the use 
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3857 . of the improved rifled weapon. Now, it happened 
that, one day in January, a low-caste Lascar, or 
magazine-man, meeting a high-caste Sepoy in the 
Cantonment, asked him for a drink of water from 
his lotah. The Brahmin at once replied with an 
objection on the score of caste, and was tauntingly 
told that caste was nothing, that high-caste and low- 
caste would soon he all the same, as cartridges 
smeared -with hcef-fat and hog’s-lard, were being made 
for the Sepoys at tlie depots, and would soon be in 
general use throughout the army* 

The Brahmin carried this story to his comrades, 
and it was soon known to every Sepoy at the dep6t, 
A shudder ran through the Lines. Each man to 
whom the stor}’’ was told caught the great fear from 
his neighbour, and trembled at the thought of the 
jiollution that lay before him. The contamination 
was to be brought to his veiy lips ; it was not merely 
to be touched, it was to be eaten and absorbed into 
his very being. It was so terrible a thing, that, if the 
most malignant enemies of the British Government 
had .sat in conclave for years, and brought an excess 
of dcrilish ingenuity to bear upon the invention of a 
scheme framed with the design of alarming the Sepoy 
mind from one end of India to the other, they could 
not have devised a lie better suited to the purpose. 
But now the Engli.sh themselves had placed in the 
hands of their enemies, not a fiction, but a fact of 
tremendous significance, to be turaed against them as 
a deadly instrument of destruction. It was the very 
tiling that had been so long sought, and up to this 
time sought in vain. It required no explanation. It 

• No crcarc i cnrfri'iirrri h?.il bren only in the rudiments of their rifle. 
{*->nccf f-.t I)urr,.D::rn, The Sepoys cduMflon, nnd had not conic yet to 
in the muriit'-ry tchool there were need the epplicatioa of the {jrcMC, 
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needed no ingenious gloss to make tlie full force of 
tlie tking itself patent to tke multitude. It was not 
a suggestion, an inference, a probability ; but a de- 
monstrative fact, so complete in its naked truth, that 
no exaggeration could have helped it. Like the case 
of the leathern head-dresses, which had convulsed 
Southern India half a century before, it appealed to 
the strongest feelings both of the Mahomedan and 
the Hindoo ; but though similar in kind, it was in- 
comparably more offensive in degree; more insult- 
ing, more appalling, more disgusting. 

We know so little of Native Indian society beyond 
its merest externals, the colour of the people’s skins, 
the form of their garments, the outer aspects of their 
houses, that History, whilst it states broad results, 
can often only surmise causes. But there are some 
surmises which have little less than the force of 
gospel. We feel what we cannot see, and have faith 
in what we cannot prove. It is a fact, that there is a 
certain description of news, which travels in India, 
from one station to another, with a rapidity almost 
electric. Before the days of the “ lightning post,” 
there was sometimes intelligence in the Bazaars of the 
Native dealers and the Lines of the Native soldiers, 
especially if the news imported something disastrous 
to the British, days before it reached, in any official 
shape, the high fmictionaries of Government.* We 
cannot trace the progress of these evil-tidings. The 
Natives of India have an expressive saying, that “it 
is in the air.” It often hajDpened that an uneasy feel- 

Tlie news of the first outbreak Government House from any official 
and massacre at Caubul, in 1841, quarter ; and the mutiny at Barraek- 
and also of the subsequent destruc- pore was known by the Sepoys of the 
tion of the British Army in the Pass, British force proceeding to Burmali 
reached Calcutta through tlie Ba- before it reached the military and 
zaars of Meerut and Kurnal some political chiefs by special express, 
days before they found their way to See ante, p. 269. 
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tliougli they “could not disccni thc.^^liapc tlu-Tcol'” — 
pervaded inen’.s minds-, in oljscurc anticipation of the 
now.«; lluit was travelling towards them in all its tan- 
gible proportions. All along the line of road, from 
town to town, from village to village, were thousands 
to whom the feet of tho.se who brought the glad tidings 
were beautiful and welcome. The Hriti.^^h magistrate, 
returning from his evening vi<le, wa.‘i perhajis met on 
the road near tlui llaza.m- by a venerable Native on 
an ambling ])ony — :i Native respectable of a'^pect, 
with white beard and whiter garment.^, who .‘^alaatncd 
to the English gentleman a,s he ])a.ssed, and went on 
bis way freighted with intelligence refreshing to the 
souls of those to Avhom it wa.s to be communicated, 
to be \tscd with judgment and sent on with despatch. 
This was hut one of many co.stnmes worn by the 
messenger of evil. In what.soever shajie he pas.scd, 
there was nothing outwardly to distingni.sh him. 
Next mornhig there was a .sensation in the Bat^aar, 
and a vague excitement in the Sepoys’ Lities. But 
when rumours of disaster reached the houses of the 
chief English officers, they were commonly discre- 
dited, Their own letters were silent on the subject. 

' It was not likel}'- to he true, they said, as they had 
heard nothing about it. But it was true ; and the 
news had travelled another hundred miles whilst the 
white gentlemen, with bland scepticism, were shaking 
their heads over the lies of the Bazaar. 

It is difficult, in most cases, to surmise the agency 
to whose interested efforts is to be attributed this 
' rapid circulation of evil tidings. But when the fact 
of the greased cartridges became knovm, there were 
two great motive powers, close at band, to give an 
immediate impulse to the promulgation of the story. 
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The political and the religions animosities, excited by 1857 . 
the recent measures of the English, Averc lying in 
Avait for an opportunity to A^ent themsclA^es in action. 

It happened at this time, that the enmities Avhich Ave 
had most recently proA’okcd had their head-quarters 
in Calcutta. It happened, also, that these enmities 
had their root partly in Hindooism, partly in Ma- 
homedanism. There Avas the great Bralnninical In- 
stitution, the Doorma Soobha of Calcutta, Avhose 
special function it Avas to prcscrA-c Hindooism pure 
and .simple in all its ancestral integrity, and, there- 
fore, to resist the iuA'asions and encroachments of the 
English, by Avhich it Avas continually threatened. 

There aa'ci'c b3’gone injuries to rcA'cnge, and there 
Avere coming dangers to repel. On the other side, 
there Avas the deposed king-ship of Oude, AA'ith aU its 
perilous surroundings. Sunk in slothfulncss and self- 
indulgence, Avith little real care for anything beyond • 
the enjoyment of the moment, Wajid Ali himself may 
liaA'e neither done nor suggested anything, in this 
crisis, to turn to hostile account the fact of the greased 
cartridcres. But there Avere those about him Avith 

O 

keener eyes, and stronger aauUs, and more resolute ac- 
tiAuties, AA’lio AA^ere not likelj’- to suffer such an oppor- 
tunity to escape. It needed no such special agencies 
to propagate a stoiy, AAdiich AA'ould have traA'^elled, in 
ordinary course of accidental tale-bearing, to the dif- 
ferent stations in the neighbourhood of the capital. 

But it AA^as expedient in the ayes of our enemies that 
it should at once be invested AAuth all its terrors, and 
the desired effect AATought upon the Sepoy’s mind, be- 
fora any one could be induced, by timely official ex- 
planation, to believe that the outrage AA^as an accident, 
an oversight, a mistake. So, from the beginning, the 
story Avent forth that the English, in prosecution of a 
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1857. long-clicrislicd design, and under instructions from 
tlic Queen in Council, had greased the Sepoys’ car- 
tridges mtli the fat of pigs and cows, for the express 
purpose of defiling both Mahomedans and Hindoos. 

On the banks of the Hooglily River, sixteen miles 
from Calcutta by land, is the great military sta- 
tion of Barrackpore. It was the head-quarters of 
the Presidency division of the Army. There was 
assembled the largest body of Native troops cantoned 
in that part of India, There, on the green slopes of 
the river, stood, in a well-wooded park, the country- 
seat of the Governor-General. Both in its social and 
its military aspects it was the foremost Cantonment of 
Bengal. As the sun declined on the opposite bank, 
burnishing the stream with gold, and throwing into 
dark relief the heavy masses of the native boats, the 
park roads were alive with the equipages of the Eng- 
lish residents. There visitors from Calcutta, escaping 
for a while from the white glare and the dust-laden 
atmosphere of the metropolis, consorted with the 
families of the military officers ; and the neighbouring 
villas of Titaghur sent forth their retired inmates to 
join the throng of “ eaters of the evening air.” There 
the young bride, for it was a rare place for honey- 
moons, emerging from her seclusion, often looked out 
upon the world for the first time in her new state. 
There many a young ensign, scarcely less hopeful 
and less exultant, wore for the first time the bridal 
garments of his j)rofession, and backed the capering 
Arab that had consumed a large j)art of his worldly 
wealth. It was a pleasant, a gay, a hospitable sta- 
tion ; and there was not in all India a Cantonment 
so largely kno-wn and frequented by the English. 
There was scarcely an officer of the Bengal Army to 
whom the name of Barrackpore did not suggest some 
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familiar associations, whilst to numbers of the non- 
military classes, whose occupations tied them to the 
capital, it was, for long years, perhaps throughout 
the whole of their monej'-getting career, the extreme 
point to which their travels extended. 

At Barrackpore, in the early part of 1857, were 
stationed four Native Infantry regiments. There were 
the Second Grenadiers’'" and the Forty-third, two of 
the “beautiful regiments” which had helped General 
Nott to hold Candahar against all comers, and had 
afterwards gained new laurels in desperate conflict 
with the !Mahrattas and Sikhs. There was the Thirty- 
fourth, an ill-omened number, for a few j^ears before 
it had been struck out of the Army List for mutiny,f 
and a new regiment had been raised to fill the dis- 
honourable gap. There also was the Seventieth, which 
had rendered good service in the second Sikh war. 
Three of these regiments had been recently stationed 
in the Punjab, or on its frontier, and the Thirty- 
fourth had just come down from Lucknow. This 
last regiment was commanded by Colonel S. G-. 
Whcler, who had but recently been posted to it 
from another corps ; the Fort 5 ’^-third was under 
Colonel J. D. Kennedy, whose tenure of command 
had also been brief; whilst the Seventieth and the 
wing of the Second were commanded by officers who 
had graduated in those regiments, and were there- 
fore well known to the men. The station was com- 
manded b}’- Brigadier Charles Grant; and the General 
of Division was that brave soldier and distinguished 
officer, John Hearsey, of whose services I have al- 
ready spoken in a previous chapter of this work.J 

A wing of this regiment was at | Sec Book IT. — Account of the 
Ban cgunge. Mutiny in the Punjab. 

Anlc, p. 298. 
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1857. On tlie 28tli of January, Hearsey reported officially 
to the Adjutant- General’s office that an ill-feeling was 
“said to subsist in the minds of the Sej)oys of the 
regiments at Barrackpore.” “A report,”- he said, 
“has been spread by some designing persons, most 
likely Brahmins, or agents of the religious Hindoo 
party in Calcutta (I believe it is called the ‘ Dharma 
Sobha’), that the Sepoys are to be forced to embrace 
the Christian faith.” “ Perhaps,” he added, “ those 
Hindoos who are opposed to the marriage of widows 
in Calcutta^' are using underhand means to tliAvart 
Government in abolishing the restraints lately re- 
moved by law for the marriage of widows, and con- 
ceive if they can make a party of the ignorant classes 
in the ranks of the army believe their religion or 
religious prejudices are eventually to be abolished by 
force, and by force they are all to be made Christians, 
and thus, by shaking their faith in Government, lose 
the confidence of their officers by inducing Sepoys to 
commit ofibnces (such as incendiarism), so diflicult to 
.put a stop to or prove, they will gain their object.” 
The story of the greased cartridges was by this time 
in every mouth. There was not a Sepoy in the Lines 
of Barrackpore who was not familiar with it. There 
were few who did not believe that it was a deliberate 
plot, on the part of the English, designed to break 
dovTi the caste of the Native soldier. And many 
were persuaded that there was an ultimate design to 
bring all men, along a common road of pollution, to 
the unclean faith of the beef-devouring, swine-eating 
Feringhee, who had conquered their country and now 
yearned to extirpate the creeds of their countrymen. 

There was a time, perhaps, when the Sepoy would 

* The General, doubtless, meant -u’lio arc opposed to tlie marriage of 
to say, “ those Hindoos in Calcutta -widows.” 
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linvc carried <he .story to coininnnding ofliccr, mul 1S57. 
soii^rlit an cxjdanation of it. Such contidence.s liad 
ceased to he a part of the relations l)et\vecn them. 

But it wi.s not the le.‘-'s innnifb.st. that, the Native 
soldiery at Barraclcpore verc hoilinir over with bitter 
discontcMit. They had accepted not only the fact a.s 
it came to them from Dnm-Dum, but. the accom- 
panying: lies which had been launched from Calcutta; 
and they soon betran. after the fashion of their kind, 
to make ti jniblic disjday of their wrath. It is their 
wont in such cases to symbolise the inner fire.s that 
.are consnminu: them hy acts of matcritd incendiarism. 

No sooner is the Sejioy troubled in his mind, and 
lient on resistance, than lie hcgitis covertly in tlie 
night to set fire to .some of the ])nhlic hnilding.s of 
the place. Wliether this is an ehuHition of childish 
anger — an outburst of irreprc.s.sible feeling in men 
not yet ripe for more re.asonable action ; or whether 
if l.)c intended as ;i signal, whether the fires are beacon- 
fires lit up to warn others to lie stirring, they are 
seldom or never wanting in .such conjunctures as this. 

A few days after the story of the greased cartridges 
first transpired at Dum-Dum, the tclcgrajdi station 
at Barraekpore was burnt down. Then, night after 
night, followed other fire.s. Burning arrows were shot 
into the thatched I'oofs oi’ ofiicers’ bungalows. It Avas 
a trick learnt from the Sonthals, among Avhoin the 
Second Grenadiers had served ; and the fact that 
similar fires, brought about by the same means, Avere 
brcalving out at Kancegunge, more than a hundred 
miles aAva)’^, stamped their complicity in the crime, 
for one Aving of the regiment Avas stationed there. 

Tliesc incendiary fires AA’^erc soon folloAA'ed by noc- 
turnal meetings. Men met each other Avitli muffled 
faces, and discussed, in excited language, the intole- 

2 K 
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The mutiny 
nt Berham- 
pore. 


Table outrage whicli the Bi’itisli Government bad 
deliberately committed upon them. It is probable 
that they were not all Scpo3^s who atte.nded these 
nightly musters. It is probable that they were not 
all Sepoys who signed the letters that went forth 
from the post-offices of Calcutta and Barrackpore, 
calling upon the soldiery at all the principal stations oif 
the Bengal Army to resist the sacrilegious encroach- 
ments of the English. AU that is clearty knovm is, 
that the meetings were held, that the letters were 
sent ; and Cantonment after Cantonment fermented 
with the story of the greased cartridges. 

A hundred miles from Barrackpore, to the north- 
ward, on the banks of the river, lies the military station 
of Berhampore. It was one well suited, by its position, 
for the development of the desired results. For only 
a few miles beyond it lay the city of Moorshedabad, 
the home of the Newab Nazim of Bengal, the repre- • 
sentative of the line of Soubahdars, who, under the 
Imperial Government, had once ruled that great 
province. It was known that the Newab, who, 
though stripped of his ancestral power, lived in a 
palace with great wealth and titular dignity and the 
surroundings of a Court, was rankling under a sense 
of indignities put upon him by the British Govern- 
ment, and that there were thousands in the city who 
would have risen at the signal of one who, weak him- 
self, was yet strong in the prestige of a great name. 
At Berhampore, there were no European troops; 
there were none anywhere near to it. A regiment 
of Native Infantry, the Nineteenth, was stationed 
there, with a corps of Irregular Cavahy, and a battery 
of post guns manned by native gunners. It was not 
difficult to see that if these troops were to rise against 
their English officers, and the people of Moorshedabad 
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■were lO fraternise Avith llicin. in the name of tlic 
Newnb, nil Bengal would soon be in a blaze. No 
thoughts of this kiud disfiirhed the minds of our 
people, hut. the truth was very patent to the under- 
standings of their enemies. 

It liappencd. too, unfortunately at this time, that 
the roulinc-aetion of the British Government, favoured 
the growth of the evil ; for when the excitement was 
gn-at at Barraelq)ore, detachments went forth on 
duty from the most disatVectod regiments of all to 
sjjrend by personal int<?rcourse the great contagion of 
alarm. First Iv. a truard from the Thirtv-fourth went 

• ' V.. 

upwards in charge of stud-horses ; and then, a week 
later, another detachment from this regiment marched 
in the same direction with a party of European con- 
valescents. At Berhamporc they were to be relieved 
by men from the regiment there, and then to return 
to their own liead-quarters ; .so that they had an 
opportunity of communicating all that was going on 
at Barrackpore to their comrades of tbc Nineteenth, 
of learning their sentiments and dasigns, and carry- 
ing back to their own station, far more clearly and 
unmistakably than could any correspondence by 
letter, tidings of the state of feeling among the troops 
at Berhamjiorc, and the extent to which they were 
prejiared to resist the outrage of the greased car- 
tridges. 

When the men of the Thirty-fourth reaehed Ber- 
hampore, their comrades of the Nineteenth received 
them open-armed and open-mouthed. They were old 
a.ssociates, for, not long before, they had been stationed 
together at Lucknow ; and now the Nineteenth asked 
eagerly what strange story was this that they had 
heard from Barrackpore about the greasing of the 
cartridges, ft was not then a ne'^y story in the Lines 

2 ]v 3 
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1857 of BerliamporCj but was already two weeks old.^ It 
bad been carried as quickly as the post or special 
messenger could carry it from the one station to the 
other, and it was soon afterwards in every man’s 
mouth. But it had wrought no immediate effect 
upon the outer bearing of the Sepoys of the Nine- 
teenth. Tlie story was carried to tlie commanding 
officer, who gave an assuring repty, saying that, if 
there were any doubts in their minds, the men might 
see for themselves the grease applied to their car- 
tridges ; and so for a while the excitement was allayed. 
But when the men of the Thirt 3 ’^-fourth went up from 
Barrackpore and S23oke of the feeling there — spoke of 
the general belief among the Sepoys at the Presidency 
that the Government deliberately designed to defile 
them, and of the intended resistance to this foul and 
fraudulent outrage — ^the Nineteenth listened to them 
as to men si)eaking Avith high authority, for they 
came from the very seat of Government, and were 
not likely to err. So they took in the story as it was 
told to them with a comprehensive faith, and were 
soon in that state of excitement aiid alarm which is 
so often the prelude of dangerous revolt. 

On the day after the arrival of the detachment 
from Barrackpore, a 2 )arade of the Nineteenth was 
Feb. 27. ordered for the following morning. It was an ordi- 
nai'y pai^ade, “ accidental,” meaning nothing. But it 
was a j)arade “with blank ammunition,” and a mean- 
ing was found. There were in the morning no ap- 

* The first detachment of the about, tliat Government intend to 
Thirty-fourth reached Eerhampore make the Native Ai-my use cow’s fat 
on the 18th of February, the second and pig’s fat with the ammunition 
on the 25th. Colonel Mitchell, for their new rifles ?” It must have 
writing on February 16, says, that reached Berhampore, therefore, either- 
about a fortnight before a Brahmin by the post or by Cossid (messen- 
Pay-Havildar had asked him, “ What ger) at the very beginning of the 
js this storv that everybody is t^ing tpoiith of February. 
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parent signs of clisalVection, bnl. before Ibc evening 
had jiassed a^Yay, Adjutant. !M‘Andrcv* carried to the 
quarters of Colonel ^Mitchell a disquieting report, to 
the elVcct that, there vas great excitement in the 
Lines; that when their ])ercnssion-caps had been 
served out to them for tlie morning’s parade, the 
men had refused to take them, and that the}* liad 
given as the ground of their refusal the strong sus- 
picion they entertained that the cartridges had been 
dcfded. It vas the custom not to distribute the 
cartridges among the men before the morning of 
parade : but the general supply for the regiment had 
been served out from the magazine, and, before being 
stored away for the night, had been seen by some of 
the Sepoys of the corps. Now, it happened that the 
pajier of which the cartridges were made was, to the 
outward eye, of two diflerent kinds, and, as the men 
had heard that fresh supjdies of ammunition had 
been received from Calcutta in the course of the 
month, they leapt at once to the conviction that new 
cartridges of the dreaded kind had been purposely 
mixed up with the old, and the panic that had been 
growing upon them culminated in this belief.’" 

Upon receipt of this intelligence, i\Iitchell at once 
started for the Lines, and summoned his native 
officers to meet him in the front of the Quarter- 
Guard. In such a conjuncture, a calm but resolute 
demeanour, a few words of kindly explanation and of 
solemn warning, as from one not speaking for himself 
but for a benignant and a powerful Government, 
miglit have done much to convince those Native 
officers, and throiigh them the Sepoys of the regi- 

^ Tlic fad, however, w’as, tliat cuUa, whicli eonsisted mainly of 
there were no oarlridgcs among tlio .powder in barrels, 
stores recently received from Cal- 
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1857. ment, that they had laid hold of a dangerous delu- 
sion. But Mitchell spoke as one under the excite- 
ment of anger, and he threatened rather than he 
warned. He said that the cartridges had been made 
up, a year before, by the regiment that had preceded 
' them in cantonments, that there was no reason for 
their- alarm, and that if, after this explanation, they 
should refuse to take their ammunition, the regiment 
would he sent to Burmah or to China, where the 
men would die,^' and that the severest punishment 
would overtake every man known to have actively 
resisted the orders of his Government. So the Native 
of&cers went their wa}^, with no new confidence de- 
rived from the words that had fallen from their 
Colonel, hut, on the other hand, strengthened in all 
their old convictions of imminent danger to their 
caste and their religion. He would not have spoken 
so angrily, they argued, if mischief had not been in- 
tended. They looked upon the irritation he displayed 
as a proof that his sinister designs had been ino23por- 
tunely discovered.f 

Such was the logic of their fears. Colonel Mitchell 
went to his home ; hut as he drove thither through 
the darlmess of the night, with the Adjutant beside 
him, he felt that there was danger in the air, and that 


® After reading all tlie evidence 
that I can find throwing liglit upon 
this scene at the Quarter-Guard, I 
am forced upon the conviction that 
Colonel Mitchell did use some sucli 
•words as these. Lord Canning -was, 
however, under an erroneous im- 
pression when he wrote in his minute 
of May 13, “ The inconsiderate 
threat, that if the men did not re- 
ceive their cartridges he ■\yould take 
them to Burmah or to China, wlicrc 
they would die, which is not denied 
by Lieutenant -Colonel Mitchell,” 


&c. &c. ; for Mitchell had denied it 
on the 18th of Marcli, saying, “I 
certainly did not make use of the cx- 
pressionabove quoted.” — lieutenant- 
Colonel Mitchell to Assistant-Adju- 
tant-General. Fuhlislied Papers. _ 
t ” He gave this order so angrily, 
that we were convinced that the' 
cartridges were greased, otlierwise 
he would not have spoken so.” — 
Petition of the Native Officers of 
the Nineteenth Pegiment. Published 
Papers. 
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sometliiiig must be done to meet it. But wliat could 
be done? Tliere Avcrc no Avliitc troops at Berham- 
porCj and the Ninclccntli Eegimcnt composed tbe 
bulk of the black soldiery. lEit there Averc a regi- 
ment of Irregular Cavaliy and a detachment of 
Native Artillery, Avith guns, ]Aostcd at the station, 
and, as these dAvclt. apart from the Infantry, they 
might not be tainted by the same disease. Weaker 
in numbers, as compared Avith the Infantiy, they had 
a countervailing strength in their guns and horses. A 
fcAv rounds of gra])e, and a charge of Cavalry Avith 
draAvn sabres, miglit destroy a regiment of Foot be- 
yond all further hope of resistance. ]\Iitchcll might 
not have thought that things Avould come to this 
pass ; it Avas his object to overaAve, and, by OA'cr- 
aAving, to prcA'cnt the crisis. But, AvliatsoeA^’er his 
thoughts at that time, he issued his orders that the 
Cavalry and Artillery should be prepared to attend 
the morning parade. 

In India, men retire early to their rest, for they 
seldom outslcep the daAvn. It Avas little past the hour 
of ten, therefore, Avhen Mitchell, just having betaken 
himself to his couch, lieaAy Avith thought of the 
morroAv’s Avork, Avas startled by the sound of a strange 
commotion from the direction of the Lines. There 
Avas a beating of drums, and there Avere shoutings 
from 7nany A’’oiccs, and a confused uproar, the mean- 
ing of Avhich it Avas impossible to misinterpret. 
Plainly the Regiment had risen. Ever since the 
Colonel’s intervieAV Avith the Native officers the ex- 
citement had increased. It had transpired that the 
Cavalry and Artillery had been ordered out. Sus- 
picions of ford play then grcAV into assured convic- 
tions, and the Regiment felt, to a man, that the 
greased cartridges Avere to be forced upon them at the 
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1S57. muzzle of our guns. A great panic had taken hold 
of them, and it required hut little to rouse them, in 
an impulse of self-preservation, to resist the premedi- 
tated outrage. How the signal was first given is not 
clear ; it seldom is clear in such cases. A very httle 
would have done it. There was a common feeling of 
some great danger, approaching through the darkness 
of the night. Some raised a cry of “Fire!”; some, 
again, said that the Cavalry were gaUopiag down 
upon them ; others thought that they heard in the 
distance the clatter of the Artillery gun-wheels. Then 
some one sounded the alarm, and there was a general 
rush to the hells-of-arms. Men seized their muskets, 
took forcible. possession of the dreaded ammmiition 
stored for the morning parade, and loaded their 
pieces in a bewilderment of uncertainty and fear. 

MitcheU knew that the Re^ment had risen, but he 
did not know that it was Terror, rather than Revolt, 
that stirred them ; and so hastily dressing himself, he 
hurried ofi^ to bring down upon his men" the very 
danger the premature fear of which had generated aU 
this excitement in the Lines. Before any report of 
the tumult had reached him Rom European or from 
Native officers, he had made his way to the quarters 
of the Cavaby Commandant, and ordered him at 
once to have his troops in the saddle. Then like 
orders were given for the Artillery guns, with all 
serviceable ammunition, to be brought down to the 
Infantry Lines. There was a considerable space to 
be traversed, and the extreme darkness of the night 
rendered the service difficult. But, after a while, the 
Nineteenth heard the din of the approaching danger, 
and this time with the fleshly ear ; saw the light of 
gleaming torches which was guiding it on to their 
destruction. But they stood there, not ripe for 
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action, irresolute, panic-struck, as men waiting their 
doom. There were many loaded muskets in their 
hands, hut not one was fired. 

It was past midnight when Mitchell, having gathered 
his European olficers from their beds, came down 
with the guns to the parade-ground, where Alexander 
and his troopers had already arrived. The Infantry, 
in undress, but armed and belted, were drawn up in 
line, vaguely expectant of something to come, but in 
no mood to provoke instant collision. A very little, 
at such a time,- would have precipitated it, for the ex- 
citement of fear, in such circumstances, is more to be 
dreaded than the bitterest resentments, and even if 
the European officers had then moved forward in a 
body, the movement would have been exaggerated by 
the darkness into a hostile advance, and the Nine- 
teenth, under an impulse of self-preservation, would 
have fired upon them. What Mitchell did, therefore, 
in the unfortunate conjuncture that had arisen, was 
the best thing that could be done. He loaded the 
guns, closed the Cavahy upon them, and sent the 
Adjutant forward with instructions to have the call 
sounded for an assembly of the Native officers. The 
summons was obeyed. Again the Native officers 
stood before their Colonel, and again there fell from 
his lips words that sounded in their ears as Avords of 
anger. What those Avords Avere, it is noAV impossible 
to record Avith any certainty of their truth. The 
Native officers believed that he said he would bloAV 
every mutineer from a gun, although he should die 
for it himself. They besought him not to be angry 
and violent, and urged that the men Avere ignorant 
and suspicious ; that they Avere impelled only by their 
fears ; that believing the Cavalry and Artillery had 
been brought down to destroy them, they Avere Avild 


1857. 
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1S67. with excitement and incapable of reasoning, but that 
if the Colonel would send back the troopers and the 
guns, the men of the Regiment would soon lay do^vn 
their arms and return to their duty. 

Then a great difficulty arose, which, in the darkness 
and confusion of that February night, might have 
perplexed a calmer brain than Mitchell’s. That the 
Nineteenth were rather panic-struck than mutinous, 
was certain. It was plain, too, that a mistake had 
been committed in bringing donm the Cavalry and 
guns to overarve the Regiment. It would have been 
■wuser, in the first instance, to have used them only 
for protective purposes, holding them in readiness the 
while to act on the offensive in case of necessity. 
But, as they had been brought dovm to the Infantry 
Lines, it was difficult to -svithdraw them, until the 
Nineteenth had given in their submission. The men, 
however, required, as a condition of them submission, 
that which Mitchell naturally desired should be re- 
garded only as a consequence of it. Clinging fast to 
the behef that violence was intended, they would not 
have obeyed the order to lay doAvn their arms and 
Mitchell could not be certain that the Native troopers 
and gunners would fall upon their comrades at the 
word of command. There was a dilemma, indeed, 
from which it was difficult, if not impossible, to escape 
with safety and with honour. As men are wont to ^ 
do in such extremities, he caught at a compromise. 
He would withdraw the guns and the Cavalry, he 
said, but he would hold a general parade in the 
morning ; he commanded the station, and could order 
out all branches of the service. But the Native officers 
besought him not -to do this, for the Sepoys, in such 
a case, would believe only that the violence intended 
to be done upon them was deferred for a few hours. 
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1S57. scales on the side of order and peace ; and whatso- 
ever might have been stirring in the heaids of the 
Mussulman population of Moorshedabad, in the ab- 
sence of any signal from their chief, they remained 
outAvardly quiescent 
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CHAPTER V. 


CAt’sr.s or nr-t^vm action* —T itr, novr.nKMr.ST and the DT.rAUTMESTS — 
invustioation or Tin: cautiudgi: QunsTioN— rnoonr.ss of disaffec- 
TIOK AT DAUUACKronE— THE STOIIY OP MII.ST.UI, FANDV— MUTINY OP TUE 
TIIUiTV*rOUIlTH— PISUANDMENT OP THE .NI.VKTEENIJI. 

In all countries, and under all forms of govern- 
incnt, the dangers ^vllich threaten the State, starting 
in the darkness, make headway towards success 
before the}* are clearly discerned by the rulers of the 
land. Often so much of time and space is gained, 
that the slow and complex action of authority can- 
not overtake the mischief and intercept its further 
progress. The peculiarities of our Anglo-Indian 
Empire converted a probability into a certainty. 
Ditlerences of race, differences of language, diflbr- 
ences of religion, differences of customs, all indeed 
that could make a gi’cat antagonism of S3nnpathies 
and of interests, severed the rulers and the ruled as 
with a veil of ignorance and obscurity. We could 
not see or hear with our o^vn senses what Avas going 
on, and there Avas seldom any one to tell us. When 
by some accident the trutli at last transpired, gene- 
rally in some of the lower sti'ata of the official soil, 
much time Avas lost before it could make its AA*ay 
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1S57. npwnnls to tlie outer siirfacc. of tlint nuthoriiy 
Avhcnce actiou, ^vhich could uo loni^ci’ be preventive, 
emaunted in some shape of attempted suppression. 
The great safeguard of sedition was to be found in 
the slow processes of departmental correspondence 
7iecessitatcd by a system of excessive centralisation. 
When 3 U’ompt and etlcctual action was demanded, 
Routine called for pens and jiapcr. A letter was 
written Avlicrc a blow ought to have been .struck , 
and the letter went, not to one who could act, but 
Avas passed on to another stage of lielplcssncss, and 
then on to another, througli all gradation.*?, from the 
subaltern’s InuAgalow to the Government House. 

The direction of the military atlair.s of our Indian 
Empire Avas supposed to be confided to the Com- 
mandcr-in-Chief. But there Avas a general poAver of 
control in the Governor-General that made the trust 
little more than nominal. So little Avcrc the limits 
of authority prescribed by hiAv, or even by usage, 
that, it has already been observed, there Avas often 
a conflict betAveen the Civil and the ISIilitary Chiefs, 
Avhich in time ripened into a public scandal, or 
subsided into a courteous compromise, according 
to the particular temper of the litigants. Sensible 
of his poAver, the GoA^ern or- General Avas ■ naturally 
anxious to leave all purely military matters in the 
hands of the Commander-in-Chief; but in India it 
was hard to say AAdiat Avere “ purely military ” 
matters, Avhen once the question emerged out of the 
circle of administratiA-c detail. As harmonious action 
Avas constitutionally promoted by the bcstoAval upon 
the Commander-in-Chief of a seat in Council, there 
Avould have been little practical inconA^enience in the 
division of authority if the Civil and the ]\Iilitary 
Chiefs had always been in the same place. But it 
often happened that the Goyernor-General, Tvitb his 
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officinl inncliinc.ry of llio i\Iilitnry Secretary's ofTice, 
was at one end of the country, aucl the Comiuauclcr- 
in-Chief, with tlic Adjutant-General of the Army, at 
the other. And so it. liappencd in tlic early part of 
1S57. Lord Canninu: was at Calcutta. General Anson 
was otlicially in the U])per Provinces ; personally he 
was somewhere in Lower Bengal. The Adjutant- 
General was at Meerut. The Adjutant-Gcnerars 
otlicc was in Calcutta. The Insj^cctor-Gencral of 
Ordnance was in Fort William. All those autho- 
rities had something to do with the business of the 
gi'cascd cartridges, and it was a necessity that out of 
a system which combined a dispersed agcnc}' with a. 
centralised authority, there .should have arisen some 
injurious delay. 

But. the delay, thus doubly inevitable, arose rather 
in this instance from the multiplicity of oflicial 
agencies, than from the distance at which thev were 
removed from each other. On the 22nd of January, 
Lieutenant Wright, who commanded the detachment 
of the Seventieth Sepoys at Dum-Dum, reported to 
the commanding otliccr of the musketry depot the 
stoiy of the greased cartridges, and the excitement it 
had produced. i\Iajor Bontcin, on the following day, 
reported it to the commanding oflicer at Dum-Dum, 
who forthwith passed it on to the General command- 
ing the Presidency division at Barrackpore. On the 
same day, General Ilearsey forwarded the correspond- 
ence to the Deputy-Adjutant-General, who remained 
in charge of the office at Calcutta in the absence of 
his chief. But though thus acting in accordance 
with military regulations, ho took the precaution to 

* Just at this lime General Anson Sepoys were in the first throes of 
was coming down to Calcutta to their discontent; hut it does not 
superintend the embarkation of his appear that the subject of the greased 
wife for England. He must have c.artridgcs then fittractcd his atten- 
bpep actual^ Calcutta vhen tlic poui 
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1857. add that lie forwarded the correspondence “ for im- 
mediate submission to the Government of India, 
through its Military Secretary,” and suggested that 
the Sepoys at the Rifle dep6t should he permitted to 
grease their own cartridges. General Hearsey’s letter 
must have reached the Adjutant-General’s office on 
the 24th of January; perhaps not till after office 
hours. The foUoiving day was the Sabbath. The 
letter of “immediate transmission” was dated, there- 
fore, on the 26th.* On the following day, the Go- 
vernment of India, through its Mihtary Secretary, 
addressed a letter to the Adjutant-General’s, office 
sanctioning Hearsey’s suggestion. On the 28th, the 
General received the official sanction, and at once 
directed the concession to be made known to all the 
regiments in Barrackpore. But it was too late. On 
the previous day, a significant question had been |)ut 
by a Native officer, on parade, as to whether any 
orders had been received. The reply was necessarily 
in the negative. Had it not been for the interven- 
tion of the Adjutant- General’s office, General Hear- 
sey might have received his reply four days before. 
Whilst we were corresponding, our enemies were act- 
ing ; and so the lie went ahead of us apace. '■ 

Onward and onward it went, making its way 
throughout Upper India with significant embellish- 
ments, aided by the enemies of the British Govern- 
ment, whilst that Government looked at the matter in 
its naked reality, divested of all the outer crust of lies 
which it had thus acquired. Confident of their own 
good intentions, the English chiefs saw only an acci- 
dent, an oversight, to be easily rectified and explained. 
There did not seem to be anything dangerously irre- 

* It is right that tliis should be the year should be consrdted, that 
borne in mind. In all cases of al- account may be taken of a dm non. 
leged official delays the almanack of 
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parable in it. But it vras, doubtless, right that they 
should probe the matter to its very depths, and do 
all that could be done to allaj* the inquietude in the 
Sepoy’s mind. It was hardly to be expected that the 
Governor-General, who at that time had been less 
than a year in India, should see at once all the diffi- 
culties of the position. But he had men of large ex- 
perience at his elbow ; and it was wise to confide in 
them. In such an emergency as had then arisen, the 
^Military Secretary to the Government of India -was 
the functionary whose especial dut}* it was to inform 
and advise the Governor-General. That office was 
represented b)’’ Colonel Richard Bhch, an officer of 
the Company’s Army, who had served for many years 
at the head of the Judge Advocate’s department, and 
was greatly esteemed as an able, clear-headed man of 
business, of unstained reputation in private life. Lord 
DaUiousie, no mean judge of character, had selected 
him for this important office, and Lord Canning soon 
recognised the wisdom of the choice. The ]\Iilitary 
Secretary had no independent authority, but in such 
a conjuncture as this much might be done to aid 
and accelerate the movements of Government ; and 
had he then sate down idly and waited the result, or 
had he suffered any time to be lost whilst feebly 
meditating action, a hea'^y weight of blame would 
have descended upon him, past all hope of removal. 
But when he heard that tlie detachments at Dum- 
Dum were in a state of excitement, his first thought 
was to ascertain the truth or the falsehood of the 
alleged cause of alarm; so he went at once to the 
Chief of the Ordnance Department to learn what 
had been done. 

At that time, the post of Inspector-General of Ord- 
nance was held by Colonel Augustus Abbott, an Ar- 
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tillery oHicfr of lilgli repute, Avlio Imtl earnefl a luiinc 
in liirifory an otu: of tiu; “llluHtrious Gammon of Jel- 
lalabad.’’ fir.sl iniprc.s^^ion av{ 1‘<, lliaf soine grennef] 
earl ridges laid been issued to the J)ej)bt at Dinn- 
Dnni ; and it Avas admitted that no iinjuiries had 
been made into (he natural history of the lubricating 
material, But he Ava.s relieved from all anxiety on 
tiiis score by a visit from Major Bontein, the In- 
structor, who asked Abbott to show him a greased 
cartridge;. 'I'he fact was, that though largo numbers 
had been manufactured, none had ever been isstied to 
the Kative troojjs at Dum-Dum or any other station 
in the l^residciicy Division,*^ 'I'he discovery, it was 
thought, had been made in time to prevent (he dan- 
gerous consequences which miglit have resulted from 
the oversight. It Avould be easy to cease altogether 
from the use of the obnoxious fat ; e.asy to tell the 
Scp03’sthat the}' might grea.se the cartridges afier their 
own fashion. The uneasine.s?, it wa.s believed, would 
soon pa.ss away, under the inllucnce of soothing expla- 
nations, It was ])lain, however, that what had hap- 
pened at Dum-Dum might happen at the other mili- 
tary stations, wdiere schools of musketiy had been csta- 
bli.slied and the new rifles were being brought into use. 
The regiments there would assuredly soon hear the 
alarm-note pealing upwards from Bengal, But though 
some time had been lost, the “ lightning post” might 
still overtake the letters or messages of the Sepoj's 
before they could reach Umballah and Sealkote. 

So Birch, having thus clcarl}’' ascertained the real 
fact of the greased cartridges, went at once to the 
Governor- General, and asked liis permission to take 

* It should be slated lliat much the ammunition manufactured there 
of the laboratory work of the Ar- was always sent to tho Arsenal and 
senai of Tort tVillinm was actually issued thence to the troops, 
carried on at Dum-Dum; but that 
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iminetliatc steps to rc-assurc the iniiKls of the Sepoys 1S57. 
nt nil the ^Musketry llcpuls. Tlie permission was January 27. 
p'aiiled. and orders were forthwith sent to Dum- 
l^uin ; wliilst the Elct'tric 'relcgr.'ipli was set at work 
to instruct tlie Adjutant-Gencrnl of the Army, at 
^leeruf, to issue all eartridtres free from p-case, and 
to allow the Sepoys to apply with their own hands 
whatever .suitable mixture they miLdit ])rcfer. For, 
nt ^leerut, a lame manufacture of irreased cartridties 
was jroin.tr on, without any hair of the results.® At 
the same time he teh'inwphed to the commanding 
oflicers of the liifle Depots at Umballah and So.alkotc, 
not to use anv of the trreased cartridfres that mi^ht 
have l-iecn issued for service with the new rifle-s. It 
was recommended, at the same time, by Birch and 
Abbott, that a General Order .‘^hoidd be })td.)lished by 
the Commandcr-in-Chief. .mttintr forth that no erroased 
cartridges woidd be issued to the Sepoy troops, but 
that every man would be permitted to lul^ricntc Ids 
own ammunition with any materials .suitable to the 
purpose. But jdain as all this seemed to be, and 
apparently unobiectionable, an objection was fouiul 
at Meerut to the course proposed in Calcutta : and 
the Adjutant-General, when he received his message, 
telegraphed back to the ^Military Secretary that Na- 
tive troops had been u-sing greased cartridges “for 
some years,” and the grease had been composed of 
mutton-fat. “ AYill not,” it was asked, “ your in- 
structions make the Scpo3'5 suspicious about what 
hitherto they have not hesitated to handle?” Fur- 
ther orders were requested ; and, on the 29th of 
January, a message went from Calcutta to the Head- 

* }>ra(erials for 100,000 cartridges, Calcutta Arsenal to Meerut in Oc- 
■u'ilh implements of manufacture .and fobcr.lSoG. These were for the use 
pattern cartridges, were sent from the of the Sixtieth Rifles. 
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1857. Quarters of tlie'Army, stating that the existing prac- 
tice of greasing cartridges might be continued, if the 
materials were of mutton-fat and wax.'* 

Prompt measures having thus been taken to pre- 
vent the issue of greased cartridges prepared in Cal- 
cutta or Meerut to any Native troops — and with such 
success that from first to last no such cartridges ever 
were issued to themf — the authorities, perhaps a 
little perplexed by this sudden explosion in a season 
of all-prevailing quiet, began to inquire how it had 
all happened. Not without some difficulty, for there 
were apparent contradictions in the statements that 
reached them, the whole history of the greased car- 
tridges was at last disentangled. It was this. In 1853, 
the authorities in England sent out to India some 
boxes of gTeased cartridges. . TJie luhricatmg mate- 
rial was of different kinds ; but taUow entered largely 
into the composition of it all. It was sent out, not 
for service, but for experiment, in order that the 
^ effect of the climate upon the cartridges thus greased 
might be ascertained. But it did not wholly escape 
our high military functionaries in India, that these 
greased cartridges, if care were not taken to exclude 
all obnoxious materials from their composition, could 
not be served out to Native troops without risk of 
serious danger. Colonel Henry Tucker was, at that 
time. Adjutant- General of the Bengal Army, and he 


* See the telegrams published in 
the papers laid before Parliament. 
I merely state the faet that such 
messages were sent. But I have 
found it impossible to reconcile the 
assertion of the Adjutant-General, 
that cartridges smeared with mutton- 
fat had been in use, with the actual 
facts of the case, as given in the fol- 
lowing pages on the very highest 
authority. I am assured that the 


only grease used with the ammuni- 
tion of the old two-grooved rifles 
was a mixture of wax and oil ap- 
plied to the “patch.” 

f This was officially declared b^ 
Government, and in perfect good 
faith. I believe, however, that some 
greased cartridges were served out 
to a Goorkha regiment, at their 
own request. 
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obtained tlie permission of tbe Commander-in-Chief 1857. 
to sound a note of warning on the subject. There 
was in those days even a greater complication of 
militaiy authorit}* than when Lord Canning presided 
over the Government. There was an institution 
called the i\Iilitar 3 ' Board, composed of certain ex- 
othcio members, one special salaried member, and a 
Secretary who did the greater part of the work. 

The trite ada^e that “ Boards are Screens” was veri- 

O 

tied in this instance, if in no other, for responsibility 
was etfectuallj* obscured. It fell within the range of 
the Board’s multifarious functions to direct the ex- 
periments which were to be made vdth the gi’eased 
cartridges ; so Colonel Tucker, in due official course, 
addressed a letter to the Secretary to the Military 
Board on the subject of these experiments, adding, 

“ I am at the same time to communicate the Com- Dpccmber 
mander-in-Chief’s opinion, that, unless it be known ° ‘ 
that the gi’ease employed in these cartridges is not of 
a nature to offend or interfere with the prejudices of 
caste, it will be expedient not to issue them for test 
to jSlative corps, but to European soldiers only to be 
carried in pouch.” But it does not seem that this 
warning had any effect upon the Military Board.^ 

Tlie ammunition to be tested was served out to Na- 
tive Guards at Fort William, Cawnpore, and Kan- 


* Colonel Tucker aftersrards said 
in a public journal, “I do not pre- 
sams to saj Trith Trtoni speciScaiiy 
the blame, of this most culpable 
nedect may rest. Only investiga- 
tion can settle that point; bnf I 
conceire that either the iUlitaiy 
Secretary or the omcer presiding in 
chief over the Ordnance Department 
in Calcntta, is, one or bot^ the party 
implicated.” Investigation proves 
that both oScers vrS-e blameless. 
The routine in those days T7a3 for the 


Commander-in-Chief to address the 
Alilitary Board, and for the ilililaij 
Board to address the Govemor-Ge- 
neraL In this case, homever, the 
correspondence never went further 
than the Military Board ; and it tvas 
not nntil after the mutiny had broken 
out, and Colonel (then Major-Ge- 
neral} Tucker had publicly referred 
to Ms neglected vramings, that the 
Militaiy Secretary had any knovr- 
ledge of the correspondence o: 1353. 
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1S57. goon, ivlio carried it in their pouches, and handed it 
from man to man every time that the guard was 
relieved. After being thus tested for many months, 
the cartridges were reported upon by Committees of 
European officers drawn from Native Inffintry Regi- 
ments, and eventually sent back to England with 
these reports. No objection was ever made by tlie 
Sepoys to the handling of the cartridges, and none 
^rcrc ever started b}^ their regimental officers or by 
the Committees. 

The Sixtieth (Queen’s) Rifles were at this time 
seining in India, but the weapon which they used 
was that known as the two-grooved rifle; and the 
ammunition 'consisted of a cartridge of powder only, 
and, separate from this cartridge, a ball covered with 
a “ patch" of fine cloth, which was smeared with a 
mixture of ivax and oil. When rifle-companies were 
raised in some of the Native regiments, this two- 
grooved rifle was served out to them vdtli the 
ammunition above described, and no kind of objec- 
tion was ever raised to its use.*^' The grease was 
known to be harmless, and the paper of the car- 
tridge was never suspected. But, in 1856, these two- 
grooved rifles were condemned, and new Enfield rifles 
issued to the Sixtieth, and also to some of the Com- 
pany’s European Infantry, The ammunition then, 
in the first instance, supplied to them, consisted of 
the residue of the gi'eased cartridges sent from Eng- 
land for experiment; and whilst these were being 
used up, others of the same description, in accord- 
ance with orders from England, were being made up 
by the Ordnance Departments at Calcutta, at Dum- 
Dum, and at j\Icerut. The mixture of wax and oil, 
though it answered the purpose of lubrication at the 
* See orders of 1817, K>'’cn at p. 055 Addendum, 
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time of use, was not applicable to bundled cartridges, 
because its greasing properties soon disappeared. So 
the cartrido-es inanufactui’cd for the Enfield rifles 

O 

Avere to be smeared Antli a mixture of stearine and 
talloAV. The Ordnance Department then indented for 
tallow, without any specification of the nature of the 
animal fat composing it and, although no liog’s- 
lard was supplied, there is no question that some beef- 
fat Avas used in the composition of the talloAA", This 
AA’as, doubtless, an oA^ersight, for it would haA'e been 
eas}^ to enter into a contract for the suppl}^ of sheep 
and goats’ fat, to AA’hich there AA'ould not haA’^e been 
the same objections ; but it AA^ould seem that the 
Ordnance authorities had before them the fact that 
they AA-ere making ammunition, primarily for the use 
of the Sixtieth Rifles, in accordance AAdth instruc- 
tions that had been receh’ed from England, 

It AA"as true, then, that cartridges smeared with 
obnoxious grease had been in course of manufacture 
both at Fort William and at the Head-Quarters of 
Artillery at !Meerut. It was true that, m October, 
1856, large numbers of balled cartridges had been 
sent Aip the country by steamer for the use of the 


* It was a part of a contract for 
“Petty Stores,” to be supplied to 
the Arsenal of Fort AVilliam for two 
years, from the 15th of August, 
1850, entered into by Gungadhur 
Bancrjca and Co. The ariicle is 
described in the contract as " Grease, 
Tailow and it was to be supplied 
at the rate of two annas (or three- 
pence) a pound. From the Records 
of the Inspector-General’s office, it 
appears that after the contract, 
dated 16th of August, 1856, was 
concluded, Grease and Tallow were 
indented for separately at various 
times. In an indent on the Con- 
tractor, dated September, 1856, the 
following entries appear : 


For ammunition pur- 
poses. 

Tallow of fFor greasing compo- 
thc purest! sition for Minie 
kind. . . . (. riQe ammunition. 

In subsequent indents the article is 
sometimes called “ Grease,” and 
sometimes " Tallow ” — “ Required 
for Arsenal purposes.” A circular 
was issued to the Department, dated 
January 29th, 1857, directing that, 
wlien applying tallow to articles 
which Native soldiers are i-equired 
to handle, only the tallow of sheep 
or goats is to be employed, that of 
swine or cows being most carefully 
excluded. 


1857- 
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1S57 I\Ins1cetry Depots at Uinbnllah and Scalkote.’* But it 
was not true that any liad been issued to the Sepoy 
recjiincnts ; for the time liad not yet come for tlie 
detachments at the Musketry Depots to use any kind 
of ammunition. These detachments liad received the 
Eulield rifle ; hut they were merel}^ learning its use ; 
learning the construction and the properties of the 
new weapon ; learning to take it to pieces and to put 
it together again ; learning the mode of taking sight 
and aim at difterent distances — ^processes wliicli occu- 
pied many weeks, and delayed the season of target 
practice. ]\Ieanwhile, the old two-grooved rifles were 
in full service with the rifle-companies ; and car- 
tridges, as above described, ANuth detached balls 
greased with oil and Avax, were in constant use for 
practice-drill.f To these cartridges the Gommander- 
in-Chief referred, Avhen he telegraphed to Calcutta 
that greased cartridges had been long in use AA'ithout 
exciting any alarm. It Avas thought at Head-Quarters 
that if attention AA'ere once called to the matter of tlie 
greased cartridges, every Sepoy AA^ho had used the 
old “patches” would be filled AAuth alarm. 

But whether this surmise Avere right or Avhether 
it Avere AATong, it is certain that the minds of the 
Sepo^^s, first in one station, then in another, were al- 
ready becoming overAA'helmed by the great fear. The 
lie had gone a-head of the truth. It is doubtful 
whether anj’^ orders or proclamations could haA’’e ar- 

* The numbers were 22,500 for tacbments at the Rifle Depots. The 
tbe Dmballah Depot, and 14,000 for former were with their regiments, 
the Sealkotc Depot, sent on the 23rd using the old two-grooved muskets ; 
of October to Delhi, vtd Allahabad, the latter were detached from their 
bj steamer. . regiments, leaniiug tbe use of the 

f It may be advantageous to Enfield rifle in tbe schools of mus- 
caution the non-professional reader ketrv at Dum-Dum, UmbaUah, and 
against confounmng the rifle-com- Sealkote. 
panics here spoken of with the de- 
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rested tlie feeling of alarm, ^Ylncll was rusliing, witli 
the force of an electric current, from cantonment to 
cantonment, and turning the hearts of the soldiery 
against us. It. was ])lain tliat a very dangerous de- 
lusion had taken po.ssession of them, and it was right 
that everything reasonalde should have been done 
to expel it. But. the Scpoy.s, at a very early stage, 
were past all reasoning. It was not grease, animal 
grease, alone that disturbed tliem. Grease of an ob- 
noxious kind, for long year.^, liad l)een applied by 
Kative. hands to the wheels of gun-carriages and 
wncfirons. and not even a murmur of discontent had 
been heard. At Calcutta and at i\Icerut the greased 
cartridges had been made u]) by Natives, and, at the 
latter place, even Brahmin boys had been employed 
in their manufacture. So it was thought that the 
objection might be contined to the biting-off of the 
end of the cartridge. It was true that the grease 
was applied to the part farthest from that which 
touched the lips of the soldier; but in a hot climate 
gi'casc is rapidly absorbed, and there was a not un- 
reasonable a])prehension that it would iirsidiously 
spread itself from one end to the other of the car- 
tridge. So, on the recommendation of j\Iajor Bon- 
tein, a change was introduced into the system of 
Rifle drill, by which the process of pinching off’ by 
the hand was substituted for biting off by the teeth. 
This was right, as far as it went; but it could not 
go far. The Sepoy was not satisfied. He argued 
that he had been accustomed always to bite off the 
end of the cartridge, and that the force of this strong 
habit would often bring it unndttingly to his, lips, 
especially in the excitement of active service. There 
are times, doubtless, when both the Hindoo and the 
Mahomed an have an elastic conscience. But there are 
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Barracl<pore, 

February, 


seasons also when both are obdurate and Tiny ielding. 
It might have been easy to persuade the Sepoys that 
the British Government desired to place the matter 
entirely in their o-wn hands, and to leave them to 
grease their cartridges and to use them after their 
OAvn fashion; but too many vague doubts and sus- 
picions had been raised in past times, and too much 
was being poisonously instilled into them in the pre- 
sent, to suffer even a remnant of confidence to cling 
to them in this conjuncture. To beat them back at 
on'e point was only to make them take up their 
ground more tenaciously at another. 

“We have at Barrackpore,” wrote General Hearsay 
in February, “ been dwelling upon a mine ready for 
explosion. I have been watching the feeling of the 
Sepoys here for some time. Their minds have been 
misled by some designing scoundrels, who have 
managed to make them believe that their religious 
prejudices, their caste, is to be interfered with by Go- 
vernment — ^that they are to be ‘forced to beconie 
Christians.’ ” But day after day passed, and though 
it -was manifest that there was an uneasy feeling in all 
the regiments, and especially in the Second and Thii’ty- 
fourth, there were no overt acts of insubordination. 
Their commanding oificers had explained to them 
that Government had no such designs as were im- 


puted to them ; but even when the Sepoys were as- 


sured that no greased cartridges would ever be issued 
to them, and that they might themselves lubricate 
their ammunition vdth wax and oil, so deeply rooted 


'were the misgivings that had taken possession of their 


minds, that they began to suspect that animal grease 
had been used in the composition of the cartridge- 
paper, and that the English were only abandoning 
one trick to fall back upon another. There was a 
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glazed surface on tlie paper, whicli gave it a gi’easy 
aspect, and favoured the growth of the suspicion ; and 
when it was burnt, it flared “with a fizzing noise, 
and smelt as if there was grease in it.” So the sus- 
picion soon grew into a certainty, and the fears of the 
Sepo)^ waxed stronger and stronger every da3^ 

This was especially apparent in the Second Grena- 
diers ; so a Court of Inquiry was held to investigate 
the matter. The paper was examined in Court, and 
the Sepoys were called upon to state their objections. 
This they did, with an obstinate adherence to their 
belief that grease had been used in its composition. 
When asked how this suspicion could be removed 
from their minds, they answered that they could not 
remove it — that there were no means of removing it, 
except b}'' substituting another kind of paper. So 
Government resolved to submit the obnoxious paper 
to a chemical test, and the Chemical Examiner re- 
ported, after due investigation, that it had not been 
greased or treated -with any greasy or oily matter 
during or since its manufacture ; that by operating 
on a large quantity of paper he had been able to ex- 
tract as much oil as could be discovered by the use of 
a higher power of the microscope, but that the grease 
was no more than might be contracted from the hands 
of the workmen who had packed it.^' But there was 
little satisfaction even in this, for so obstinate was 
the conviction that the Engli.sh designed to pollute 
the Sepoys, that a belief was gaining ground among 
them that the paper was little more than “ bladder.” 
The stifihess and transparency of it favoured this 
suspicion, and they could not rid themselves of the 
impression that it was an animal substance which 
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* Dr. M'Namara to the Inspector-General of Ordnance, Feb. 11, 3857. 
TuMished mpers. 
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1857. they were called upon to use. Tliis was a far greater 
difficulty than the other, for it affected not merely 
the Pbifle Dep6ts, hut the whole Native Army ; and 
there was no possibility of grappling with it except 
by ceasing altogether from musketry drill. If the 
fear had been only a fear of the fat of cows and 
svdne, it might have been removed by the substitu- 
tion of one grease for another; or if the external 
application of any land of animal grease were ob- 
jected to, oil and wax might be employed in its 
place ; or if the touching of the unclean thing vdth 
the lips were the grievance, the end of the greased 
cartridge might be pinched off by the hand, and that 
objection removed. But to this fear of the paper 
used in all the cartridges issued to the Army, greased 
or dry, there was practically no antidote that would 
not have been both an admission and a concession, 
very dangerous for Government to make. It re- 
mained only that the English officer should persuade 
the Sepoy that he was wrong. 

There could hardly, in such a crisis, have been a 
better man in command of the Division than General 
Hearsey ; for he was one who steered wisely a middle 
course between the troubled waters of alarm and the 
dead cahns of a placid sense of security. He had a 
large-hearted sympathy with the Sepoys in their 
affliction. He understood them thoroughly. He saw 
that they were labouring under a great fear ; and he 
was not one, in such a case, to think that the “black 
fellows” had no right to suspect the designs of their 
white masters. He saw clearly what a tremendous 
significance, in the eyes both of Mahomedans and 
Hindoos, there was in this incident of the greased 
cartridges, and he could not wonder at the mingled 
feeling of terror and resentment that it had excited. 
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It -w.a*; n cu^v. thut in hii^ opinion required kindly 1857. 
IroatnuMit luid drlicafo li:in<llin"; and he thought, that 
imieli might he done by eonsitleratc ex'jdanation.*^ to 
iv'^tore I'ontidener to (lu-ir minds. So, on t!ic nficr- 
nomi of M<mday. the tUh of kVhrnnry. he paraded 
the Brigade, and in a Intid, manly Vf)ioc‘, u.^ing good 
Vrrnaeular Hindostan'-e, addrcs‘-e<l the, assembled 
regiment.*''. Karnestly and <'mphatically he explained 
to tlean that they had laid hold of a fooli.'^h and a 
datigeron-^ dt-lu'^ioji ; tiiat neitln-r the Government 
vdiieh t!n*y M*rved. nor tin; e.llieer.-i who commanded 
them, had ewr tlnmglit for a moment, of interfering 
with their religions nsagos or <lepriviiig them of their 
e:i.‘-!e: tuid that it wn'^ but sm idle absnrdiiy to iK'lievc 
tliat they conld bv e.ny means be forcetl to be 
Christians. He told them ‘‘that the Ihtglish were 
Chri"ti:ms of the book — Brote.*:tnnts ; that they ad- 
tnitted no proselyt<"i bnt those who, being ndnlts, 
e<mld read aiicl ftdly nnder.'taml the ])recept.s laid 
down therein ; that if they came and threw them- 
selves down at onr feet, imjdoring to be made Book 
Christians, it conld not be done; they conld m^t be 
bajjtised imtil they had lu'cn examined in the truths of 
the book, and proved themselves fnlly conveivant with 
them, and then they must, of their own good will 
and accord, de.sire to liccome Christians before they 
conld be made so,” lie then asked them if they nn- 
der.^tood him ; they nodded their assent, and it ap- 
])eared both to the English and to the Native ohicers 
that the Sepoys were well jdeased with what they had. 
heard, and that a heavinc.ss had passed awa}^ from 
their minds,’*' 

Bnt the good cflect of this addre.?s was bnt trail- March, 1867 . 

*' Gr.iicral Ilearscy to the Secretary to Government, Pcb. 11, 1857. 

— 1‘itbliihcd pnpert. 
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sitory; for when the troops at Bari’aclcpore heard 
what liad been done by their comrades of the Nine- 
teenth, there was great excitement among them, great 
anxiety to know the result. It was plain tliat the 
game had commenced in earnest, and that they miglit 
soon be called upon to take a part in it. But it 
would be well first to see what move would bo made 
by the Government; what punishment would be in- 
flicted upon the mutinous regiment at Beihampore. 
Days passed, and da^'^s gi*ew into weeks, but still the 
Government appeared to be inactii'e. The Nineteenth 
were quietl}'’ performing their duties, ns if nothing 
had happened. In the excited imaginations of the 
Sepoys there was something ominous in this quietude. 
They dimly apprehended the truth, and the obscurity 
of their conceptions caused them marvellously to ex- 
aggerate it. The}’- believed that an ovenvhelming 
European force, with Cavahy and Artillery, would 
come suddenly upon them and destroy them.* 

Their fears ■were exaggerated; but the}’^ were not 
wholly baseless. When the tidings of the mutiny at 
Beihampore reached Calcutta, the Governor- General 
saw at once that a great danger had been providen- 
tially escaped ; but with the sense of present relief 
came also a solemn sense of the magnitude of the 
crisis. The little cloud was growing larger — ^growing 
darker. Here was an act of overt mutiny, and from 
the very cause of all the perilous excitement at Bar- 
rackpore. The time had now come for the Govern- 


* Take in illustvatiou the follow- 
ing from the Biwrackpovo covre- 
snondcuco of the day: "The Drill 
Naick of iny regiment came to me 
two days ago (Afarcli S), and said 
the report in tlic Lines was, that 
there were five thousand Europeans 
assembled by the Government at 


Howrah— that they had arrived in 
two ships, and were to come up here 
during the Iloolec (festival) — that 
the men had not slept the previous 
night in consequence of this re- 
port ." — Major Matthews to Briga- 
dier Grant. — MS. Correspondence. 
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inent to do sometliing to assert its autliority, and to 1857. 
strike terror into the minds of the soldiery. But 
what was to be done? It was easy to decree the dis- 
bandment of the Nineteenth, but it was not easy to 
accomplish it. There was but one European regiment H.M.’s53rd. 
along the whole line of country from Calcutta to 
Dinapore, and one other at the latter place, with a h. M.’s. lOili 
large extent of country to protect. Onlj- in the pre- 
sence of arr overawing European force corrld a thou- 
sand armed Sepo 3 's be suddenly consigned to penury 
aird disgrace, and neither of these regiments could be 
moved to Berhampore without dangerously laying 
bare other parts of the lower provinces. For a while, 
therefore, the stern resolution of Government was 
shrouded fronr the guilty regiment. But the punish- 
ment was slowlj" overtaking them, though they knew 
it not. A week after the commission of their offence, 

Colonel j\Iitcliell had received his orders to brins 
dovTi the Nineteenth to Barrackpore to be disbanded, 
and the spacious passenger-vessel Beniincit was steam- 
ins; across the Bav of Bensal. charged with a commis- 
sion to bring back with aU possible haste the Eighty- 
fom’th British re 2 :iment from Rancfoon. The Ens- 
bsh officers at Barrackpore. even Hearsey himself 
knew nothing of this, and laughed at the credulity 
of the Sepoys, who believed, on the faith of their 
ovm news from Calcutta, that this step had been 
taken by the Government. But it soon became appa- 
rent that the Native soldiery were better informed 
than the Division Staff, for on the 20th of March 
there was great rejoicing among the English resi- 
dents in Calcutta and the neighbourhood at the 
thought that ih&Berdmch had returned, and that suc- 
cours had arrived. 

In the mean while a state of sullen quietude oh- ilsrcli, 1S57. 
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1857. taincd nt Barmckpore. Still clinging to the belief 
that the Government, detected in their first design 
to applj^ the grease of cows and pigs to the new 
' rifle carti’idges, had purposely employed those mate- 
rials in the manufacture of the cartridge-paper, the 
Sepoys went about their Avork under a prevailing sense 
of an impending danger and the aggravation of a 
great Avrong.^' It is probable that their fears Avcre 
stronger than their discontents. The}’’ believed that 
their Iwes, and Avhat Avas dearer to them even thaii 
their Ih^es, Avcrc in peril, and they saAv no means of 
escape except by obtaining the mastery OA'er those 
Avho threatened to bring doAV n such terrible calamities 
upon them. To Avhat extent this idea of overpoAver- 
ing the Goa’ eminent had taken possession of the minds 
of the soldiery, and hoAv far it Avas ever shaped into 
a definite scheme of action by those A\dio Avere moved 
against us by religious or political animosities, can 
only be dimly conjectured. Tlierc was a belief in 
Calcutta that a general rising of the Native troops 
had been fixed for a particular night in March. It 
happened that, at this time, the j\Iaharajah Scindiah, 
the greatest of the remaining klahratta Pi'inccs, Avas 
on a Ausit to the English capital. No one then 
charged, no one has since charged him, or his sa-, 
gacious minister, Dinkur Rao, with any complicity 
in a plot hostile to the English. They Avere gratified 
by the land and hospitable reception AAdiich had been 
extended to them by the GoA'^ernor-General and all 
the chief jieople of the Presidency, and Avere pleased 
with everything they saAV. But it happened that 

So great was tlieir uneasiness, ral couvl-mavtial, of wliicli lie was 
and so strong were tlieir suspicions, president, was in elose consultation 
that it was Believed that Colonel with the Governor-General rcspcct- 
Wheler, wdio nt that time went ing the forcibld or fraudulent con- 
daily into Calcutta to attend a gene- version of the Sepoys. 
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the Maliratta Prince invited all the principal English March, ]Sn7 
gentlemen and ladies in Calcutta to a grand enter- 
tainment on the lOtli of March. The fete was to 
have been given at the Botanical Gardens on the 
opposite bank of the Hooghl}'^ river. It is said, that 
when the English were thus occupied with the plea- 
sure of the moment, and the vigilance of the chief 
officers of Government was temporarily diverted, the 
Sepoys, stimulated b}^ the agents of the King of 
Glide, were to have risen as one man, to have seized 
the Fort and all the chief buildings of Calcutta, and 
proclaimed war against the Feringhee. That the 
idea of such a rising found entrance into the active 
brains of some enemies of the British can hardly be 
doubted ; but there is no proof that it ever took 
practical shape as an organised conspiracy, which 
would have had the result I have indicated if 
nothing had occurred to frustrate the plot. But a 
circumstance did occur, which some still regard as a 
special interposition of Providence for the deliver- 
ance of our people. Most unexpectedly, in the dry 
season of the j^ear, there was a heavy storm of rain 
— one of those mighty tropical down-pourings which, 
render all out-of-doors recreation wholly an impos- 
sibility. So the great entertainment, which the 
Llaharajah of Gwalior was then to have given to 
the English society of Calcutta, was postponed to 
a more auspicious moment, and the evening of 
the 10th of March passed over as quietly as its pre- 
decessors. 

Of this combination of the Native troops at the 
Presidency there were, indeed, no visible signs. Out- 
wardty it appeared that only the Second Grenadiers 
were implicated in treasonable schemes. “ The Forty- 

2 M 
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Marcl), 1857. third,” wrote Lord Canning to the Commander-in- 
Chief, “have refused to join in a dinner or feast to 
which the Second invited them ; and some of the 
Seventieth have given up a Jemadar of the Second, 
who came into their Lines and tried to persuade the 
men not to bite the cartridges when the time for 
using them should come, and to deter them from 
finishing their huts, saying that there would soon be 
a great stir at Barraclcpore, and that their huts would 
be burnt down.”'^' Another sign of this apparent 
isolation of the Second Grenadiers was afforded by 
an incident that occurred in Calcutta. The Native 
Guards for the Fort and for the public buildings in the 
city were furnished by the regiments at Barraclcpore. 
On the evening of the 10th of March a detachment 
of the Second was in the Fort, and a Soubahdar’s 
guard from the Thirty-fourth was posted over the 
Calcutta Mint. In tlie course of the evening, two 
Sepoys from the Second presented themselves at the 
guard-house and sought out the Soubahdar. He was 
reading an order book by the light of a lamp when 
the men appeared before him. One of them then re- 
presented that they had come from the Fort ; that the 
Calcutta Militia were to join the Fort- Guards at mid- 
night; that the Governor-General Avas going up to 
Barraclcpore Avith all the Artillery from Dum-Dum; 
and that if the Soubahdar Avould march his guard 
into the Fort and join their comrades there, they 
might rise successfully against the Government.f 

* March 15, 1857. — MS. Corre- ments Imtl agieccl lliat there was no 
gpondence. The Second and Forty- harm in tlieir men dining togelhcr. 
third had served together at Can- Tlio refusal of tlic Forty-third was 
daiiar, and were old friends. The not intelligible to them, 
proposed dinner was to be given f Lord Canning to General Anson, 
during the lloole^ festival, and tlm March 12, 1857. — MS. Correspond- 
officers cominaudiug the two regi- ence. 
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Tills Inst wns rntlicr implied Ihnn expressed ; Imt the Jrarcli, ] 
meniiing of tlic men wns .‘^unicicnlly elenr ; so the 
Sonbnhdnr ordered them to he arrested. Next morn- 
ing he sent tliem jirisoners into Fort AVillinm ; .and, 
a few day.s afterwards, tliey were tried liy a Native 
Court-martial, found guilty, and sentenced to impri- 
sonment for fourteen years. 

This was a significant incident, hut it was one, also, 
which might he turned to some account ; so llearsey 
determined not to lose the opportunity. Ills former 
Speech to the Barrackjiorc troo|)S had not accom- 
plished all that was desired ; hut it had at least been 
partially successful, :md he believed that something 
miirlit now he done hy another address to the llrii^adc. 

.So he suimcsted to the Governor-General the ex- 
]iediency of such a conr.se. On the Mth of March 
they talked the matter over at Government House, 
and Lord Canning assented to the projiosal. But 
heforc the day had worn out, some misgivings assailed 
him, as to whether the General might not he cari-ied 
away, hy the strength of his feelings and the fluency 
of his speech, to say a little too much ; so after llear- 
sey had returned to Barraekpore, Lord Canning sent 
a letter after him, recapitulating the results of the 
morning conversation, “in order to prevent iill mis- 
takes.” This letter reached llearsey soon after sun- 
rise on the following morning (it was .Sunday), and he 
at once replied to it, promising to take the greatest 
care not to exceed his instructions. On the next day 
the Native oflicers, who had been warned as members 
of the Court-martial ordered to assemble for the trial 
of the Sepoys of the Second, were to leave Barrack- 
pore for Calcutta ; and the General thought it ad- 
visable not to address the Brigade until after their de- 

2 M 2 
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^larcli, 1S57. pai'liirc.'^' So the order went fortli for a general 
parade of the troops at Barraclq:)orc on tlie morning 
of Tuesday, the 17tli of Marcli. 

There was no little tact requisite, in sucli a con- 
juncture, for the exact a2)portioninent of the several 
jiarts of the speech that was to he delivered. The 
main object of it was to warn the troops against de- 
signing persons, who were endeavouring to seduce 
them from their allegiance ; but it was desirable, also, 
to endeavour to j)acify and reassure them, for it was 
jdain that they were overridden by a great terror, born 
of the belief that the Government had sent for Euro- 
IDean troops of all arms Avith the intent of exterminating 
the Brigade. In order thus to remove the dangerous 
delusion Avhich had taken possession of them, it Avas 
necessary to speak of the designs of the Government 
tOAvards the mutinous Nineteenth — to show that retri- 
bution Avas sure to overtake all Avhosc guilt had been 
jDi’ovcd, but that there Avas no thought of harming 
those Avho had committed no overt acts of rebellion. 
But it Avas not easy in such a case to aA’^oid saying 
either too much or too little. “ I am afraid,” Avrotc 
Lord Canning to the General, “ that, hoAvcver brief 
your observations on that regiment (and they should, 
I think, be very -brief), you Avill find it a nice matter 
to steer betAveen exciting undue alarm and raising 
hopes Avhich may be disappointed. But I feel sure 
that you Avill master the difficulty, and I leave the 
task in your hands Avith perfect confidence of the re- 

*■ "I cminot address the Brigade Grenadiers must go from lioneo bc- 
unlil Tuesday morning, as the Native fore I do so. If tliey heard my ad- 
eommissioned officers, who arc to be dress to the men on parade, it miglit 
members of the General Court-mar- bins them in tlicir judgment.” — Gcnc- 
tial to be convened at Calcutta for ral Heaney to Lord Canning, March 
tlic trial of Ibc Sepoys of the Second IB, 1857. — MS. Con-cspondcncc. 
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suit.”* He was tliiiiking luainl)^ of the effect to be Marcli, 1857. 
produced upon the minds of the Sepoys of the Nine- 
tecnfli. He did not wish that the decision of Govern- 
ment should be announced before the time of carrying 
it into cficct ; but Hcnrscy saw plainly that it was 
belter for the general pacification of the Brigade that 
the liaze through which the intentions of Government 
appeared to the soldiery in such exaggerated dimen- 
sions should be dispersed. “ For if the men of this 
Brigade," he wrote to Lord Canning, “ know before- 
liand what is to take place, their minds will be made 
easy, and they will be disabused of the liilse rumours 
now .spread about that it is the intention of the Go- 
vernment to attack and destroy them by European 
troops and Artillery.”f 

It was truly a great thing, at that time, to remove 
from the minds of the Barrackpore regiments the 
great terror that lield possession of them ; but the 
Nineteenth had not then commenced its march from 
Berhamporc, and it is alwa)'S a hazardous operation 
to move a regiment, with sentence of disbandment 
proclaimed against it, to the place of execution. These 
considerations pressed heavil)’’ on Hcarsey’s mind, 
when, on the morning of the 17th of March, he rode 
out to the parade-ground, and saw the Brigade drawn 
up before him. There was much, however, when he 
prepared to address them, of which there could be no 
doubt. !Most of all was it necessary to warn them of 
the evil-minded and designing men who were leading 
them astray ; so he began by telling them to beware 
of such men, who were endeavouring to take the 


*■ Lord Canning to General Hear- f General Hearscy to Lord Can- 
8cy, Marcli LI*, 1857. — MS, Com- nine;, March 15, 1857. — MS. Com- 
tpondcncc, spondcnce. 
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Iklnrch 1857. bread from the montlrs of good Sepoys by making 
them Ihe instruments of their schemes of sedition ; 
then he spoke of the discontent still prevailing among 
them Avith respect to the cartridge-paper, in which 
they had never ceased to believe that animal fat had 
been used. Then he began to explain to them, and 
wisely, too, as he would explain to children, that the 
glazed appearance of the paper was produced by the 
starch employed in its composition, and that the very 
best jiapcr used by the Princes of the land had the 
same .smooth surface and shiny appearance. In 
proof of this, he produced, from a bag of golden* 
tissue, a letter he had received, whilst serving in the 
Punjab, from the Maharajah Gholab Sing of Cash- 
mere, and, giving^ it to the Native officers, told them 
to open it and to .show it to their men, that they 
might sec that it was even more glossy than the 
paper which they suspected. Having done this, he 
asked them if they thought that a Dogra Brahmin or 
Eajpoot, ever zealous in the protection of kine, would 
use paper made as they suspected, and, after further 
illustrations of the absurdity of their suspicions, told 
them, that if they did not then believe him, they 
should go to Serhampore and see the paper made for 
themselves. Then approaching the more dangerous 
subject of the Nineteenth, Avho had been led into 
open mutiny by a belief in the falsehood of the defiled 
paper, he said that the investigation of their conduct 
had been laid before him as General of the Division, 
and that he had forwarded it to Government, who 
were exceedingly angry, and would, in his opinion, 
order him to disband the regiment. That if he re- 
ceived orders to that effect, all the troops within two 
marches of the jfiace — Infantry, Cavalry, and Ar- 
tillery, European and. Native — would be assembled 
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at Barrackpore to witness tlie disbandment, and tliat Marcli, 1857. 
“ the ceremony of striking tlie name and number of 
the regiment from the list of the Arm}'^ would be 
carried out in exactly the same manner as the old 
Thirty-fourth Regiment were disbanded at Meerut.” 

“ I inform you of this beforehand,” added the Ge- 
neral, .“because your enemies arc trying to make 
3^11 believe that European troops mth Cavaliy and 
ArtiUei’}'^ will be sent here suddenly to attack 5mu ; 
tliese, and such lies, arc fabricated and rumoured 
amongst you to cause trouble. But no European or 
other troops will come to Barrackpore witliout ni}'’ 
ordens, and I Avill give }'OU all timel}^ intelligence of 
their coming.” Then lie told them that nothing had 
been proved against them, and that therefore they 
had nothing to fear ; that all their complaints would 
be listened to b}^ their officers; that their caste and 
religious prejudices were safe under his protection, 
and that an}’’ one who attempted to interfere with 
them Avould meet Avith the seA’^erest punishment. 

HaA’-ing thus concluded. Hearse}’’ deployed the 
Brigade, opened out the ranks to double distance, 
and rode through them, stopping to notice the men 
AA’^ho Avore medals on their breasts, and asking them, 

Avith kindly interest, for A\diat special services they 
had been reAvarded. The regiments Avere then dis- 
missed, and Avent quietly to their Lines, pondering all 
that they heard from their General. What they had 
heard Avas, perhaps, a little more than the Governor- 
General had intended them to hear ; and Lord Can- 
ning, though he much admired and much trusted 
the fine old ofiicer, had not been AAdiolly free from 
alarm lest Hearsey should be carried aAvay by his 
feelings, and give vent to more than he had authority 
for declaring. But,'^ he added, “it Avill be nothing 
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Marcli, 1857. very mischievous even if he should do so.” And he 
was right. Hearsey had intimated that Government 
Avould disband the Nineteenth, and in this he ex- 
ceeded his instructions. But it is not certain that 
the Governor-General lamented the excess. He re- 
garded the disbandment of the Nineteenth as a ne- 
cessary, hut “ an odious business and, perhaps, in- 
his inmost heart he was not sorry that he had thus 
escaped the painful, and to a generous mind the 
^ humiliating alternative of concealing from the regi- 
ment the doom in store for it, until he was strong 
enough to execute the sentence.^' Indeed, he wrote 
to the Commander-in-Chief, saying, “ The Nineteenth 
* are marching down steadily, and will reach Barrack- 
pore on the morning of the 31st. They do not know 
for certain that disbandment is to be their punish- 
ment, and, upon the whole, I think it was better not 
to tell them. But I admit that there were two sides 
to that question.” The safer course on one side, and 
the manlier course on the other ; and between these 
two the ruler and the man might well have oscillated. 
That there was danger in the knowledge, is not to be 
doubted. Hearsey had sought, by the partial revela- 
tions that he had made, to soothe the troubled spirit 
of the Barrackpore Brigade; but it soon became 
doubtful whether the knowledge they had gained 
would not excite within them more dangerous feel- 
ings than those which he had endeavoured to allay. 

“ The regiments at Barrackpore, however, know it,” 
wrote Lord Canning, “or, at least, fully expect it, 
and to-day it is confidently said in the Bazaars that 
the Second Grenadiei’s and the Thirty-fourth intend 
to protect the Nineteenth, and to join them in resist- 

Comjiarc Book II., page 297 e( serj.; CoiKidcratlons ou the subject of 
disbandment. 
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iiiL^ This i-^ IcacHii" to alarms niul ptnncfcstions on ArnrcU. 1857. 
ail sidt's. t'iilnnt-l AMinlt, of Isliajton*. advisees the 
puttinti: a •:aii upcm tin; iCaliv<‘. Pn<s for a time. 

Major !Jo!it',iii rtc'oimm'nds l)riiiLdn_ir tlif Xim-fcfiitii 
to ('ali'Utta ifiStoad of llanan'kporo, and dealing with 
ilietn niider tlu' gnns of the I'ort, where thev will liavu 
no symyKithi^ers within reaeh. Even Atkinson stig- 
gosts that l)um-lh5ni v.andd he hotter than Ihirrack- 
})or**. 1 atn not in any way moved from my lirst, 

ititention. mnl nothitig hnt the opini(»n of fiene.ral 
Ih ar'-.-y, who ha< to execute the orders, that a change 
of plan or place should l)(i made, v.'ould di'-])Osi; me. to 
«lo svu 1 do not think that he vrill give any such 
«>pitiion, attd I hope* that he will not."' 

Xo .'Uch Opinion wa.s given: hut it. wa.s jdain to 
liea.r-'-y. as the nemtii of M;irch wore to a close, that 
the ho’ cs wliieh lie had once entertained of the 

so.'.-'v >u]i’-idence “f the .alarm wliieli had t.aken 

« • 

,;i (.f the- Sepoy- v.-ere dootnei] to he di.^a])- 
p dut-.d. Ferwli'-n the tro’-.jis at IJarraclcpore knev/ 
that tile Xiticteeuih wi-i'e to !k; di-leuidcd, .and that 
an IhiL'li'h rcgimeiit h:id hec-n hrernght acro.ss the 
hlr.el: water to exeeut'.' the puni-hment, they be- 
iievek more nriidy than tlsey iiad believed .at the 
]'■'•_'it5^liriL' ed' the mojstli. tljat otlier wliite regiments 
’•vere f-nuna', and that the tJoveniment would force 
tie ::i to ’O'e the ohnoxiou? cartridges, or treat them 
o-'e their comntdes ti:at were inarchine- down froi.a 
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Msrcb, 3857. force tliem all to apostatise at tlie point of tlie 
bayonet. 

SlitclieU bad started with bis doomed corps on tlie 
20tb of JIarcb, and was expected to reach Barrack- 
pore at tbe end of tbe montb. Tbe bebaAnour of tbe 
men of tbe Kineteentb, ever since tbe outburst that 
bad irretricAmbty committed them, bad been orderly 
and respectful, and tbe}’ were marching steadily down 
to the Presidency, obedient to their Engbsh officers. 
On tbe oOtb, they w’ere at Barasut, eight miles from 
Barrackpore, awaiting the orders of Government, 
when neiYs reached Mitchell to tbe effect that tbe 
troops at tbe latter station ivere in a feAm* of excite- 
ment, and that on tbe day before an officer bad been 
cut down on parade. 

T e story The story AA’as too true. On tbe 29tb of March — 

Prt dj.° ^ Sunday afternoon — there was more than 

common excitement in tbe Lines of tbe Thirty-fourth, 
for it was said that the Europeans bad arrived. Fifty 
men of tbe Fifty-third bad come by A\nter from Cal- 
cutta, and Avere disembarking at the river-side. Tbe 
apprehensions of tbe Sepoys exaggerated this arrival, 
and it Avas bebeved that tbe cantonment would soon 
be swarming with Ensjlisb soldiers. On one man 
especially this impression had fixed itself so strongly, 
that, inflamed as be was by Arbicb is to tbe 
Sepoy what strong drink is to the European soldier, 
be was no longer master of himself. He was a young 
man, named Mungul Pandy, a man of good cha- 
racter, but of an excitable disposition, and seemingly 
AAOtb some rebgious enthusiasm wrought upon by tbe 
story of tbe greased cartridges. He bad heard of tbe 
arriA’al of tbe detachment of Europeans, and be be- 
lieved that tbe di’eaded hour bad come; that the 
caste of tbe Sepoys was about to be destroyed. So, 
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putting on his accoufrcnicnls nnd seizing liis inuskctj March, 1857 
he went out from liis Imt, nml, calling upon liis com- 
rndes to follow Iiim, if they did not wish to bite the 
cartridges and become infi<hds, lie took post in front 
of the (btarter-t.luard, and onh.Ted a bugler to sound 
the as.'cmbly. Tiie ordc'r was not oliet'ed ; but, with 
an insolent nitd threatening manner, ?\!nngul Pandy 
coiuinued to stritle up ami <lo\vn, and v/hen the 
European serg«-ant-mainr went. out. fired Ids juece at 
him, and 

All this rime tin* Native oflicer and men of the 
Thirtv-fourth n;i dutv at the (biarter-Gnard satv 
what teas gvnng on. bur <!id not move to arrest tlie 
unigired fanatic ndio v.'as -o plainly lamt upon inis- 
' chief. Ibit ba-t'-ning tbe A<lintant’s iionse, a 
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MarcL, 1857. Slieikli Pultoo, had not seized the mutineer and 
averted his blows. 

All this passed at the distance of a few yards only 
from the Quarter-Guard of the Thirty-fourth, Avhere 
a J emadar and twenty men were on duty. The sound 
of the firing had brought many others from the Lines, 

„ and Sepoys in uniform and out of uniform crowded 
around in a state of tumultuous excitement. But with 
the exception of this Sheikh Pultoo, no man moved 
to assist his officer; no man moved to arrest the 
criminal. Nor was their guilt only the guilt of 
inaction. Some of the Sepo5^s of the Guard struck 
the wounded officers on the ground Avith the butt- 
ends of their muskets, and one fired his piece at 
them ; and AAffien Sheikh Pultoo called upon them to 
aiTest the mutineer, they abused him, and said that if 
he did not release JIungul Pandy, they Avould shoot 
him. But he held the desperate fanatic until Baugh 
and the sergeant-major had escaped, and doubtless to 
his fidelity they owed their lives. 

]\Ieanwhile, tidings of the tumult had reached the 
quarters of General Hcarsey. An orderly rushed into 
the portico of his house and told him that the Brigade 
had risen. His two sons, officers of the Sepoj’- Army, 
were Avith him ; and noAA’- the three, haAung ordered 
their horses to be saddled and brought round, put on 
their uniform and accoutrements and prepared at once 
to proceed to the scene of action. It seemed so pro- 
bable that all the regiments had turned out in a 
frenzy of alarm, that, AA'hilst the horses AA^ere being 
saddled. Hearsay AATOte hasty notes, to be despatched 
in case of need to the officers commanding the Euro- 
peans at Chinsurah and Dum-Dum, calling upon 
them to march doAA'ii at once to his assistance. He 
had just sealed them, AA’hen first the Adjutant of the 
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March, 1857. musket "was loaded, answered, “ Damn liis musket,” 
and rode on to do liis duty. 

Little inclination was there on the part of the 
Jemadar and the men of the Guard to obey the 
General’s orders ; but the manner of Hearsey at that 
moment was the manner of a man not to be denied ; 
and supported by his sons, each of the gallant Three 
with his hand upon his revolver, there was instant 
death in disobedience. So the Jemadar and the 
Guardj thus overawed, followed Hearsey and his sons 
to the place where Mungul Pandy was striding about 
menacingly with his musket in his hand. As they 
approached the mutineer, John Hearsey cried out, 
“ Father, he is taking aim at you.” “ If I fall, John,” 
said the General, “rush upon him and put him to 
death.” But Mungul Pandy did not lire upon 
Hearsey ; he turned his weapon upon himself. He 
saw that the game was up ; and so, placing the butt 
of his musket on the ground, and the muzzle of the 
piece to his breast, he discharged it by the pressure of 
his foot, and fell burnt and wounded to the ground. 

As he lay there convulsed and shivering, vuth his 
blood-stained s-word beneath liitn, the officers thouglit 
that he was dying. But medical assistance came 
promptly, the wound was examined and found to be 
onty superficial, so the wounded man was carried to 
the Hospital; and then Hearsey rode among the 
Sepoys, telling them, as he had often told them 
before, that their alarms were groundless, that the 
Government had no thought of interfering with their 
religion, and that he saw with regret how lamentably 
they had failed in their duty, in not arresting or 
shooting doAvn a man who had thus shown himself to 
be a rebel and a miu’derer. They answered that 
he was a madman, intoxicated to frenzy by bang. 
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“And if so,” said Hearsey, “wliy not have shot liimMarcli, 1857. 
dovTi as you would have shot a mad elephant or a 
mad dog, if he resisted you.” Some answered that he 
had a loaded musket. “ What !” replied the General, 

“are you afraid of a loaded musket?” They were 
silent; and he dismissed them with scorn. It was 
plain that they had ceased to he soldiers. 

Hearsey returned to his quarters that Sabbath 
evening, heavy with thought of the work before him. 

He had received his orders to execute the sentence 
that had been passed on the Nineteenth Reghnent. 

That sentence had now been publicly proclaimed m 
general order to the whole Army. On Tuesday morn- 
ing, in the presence of all the troops, Euroj)ean and 
Native, at the Presidency, the Berhampore mutineers 
were to be turned adrift on the world, destitute and 
degraded ; and it was not to be doubted that they 
would carry with theifi the sympathies of their 
comrades in all parts of the country. That there was 
prospective danger in this was certain, for every dis- 
banded Sepoy might have become an emissary of 
evil ; but there was a great and present danger, far 
too formidable in itself to suffer thoughts of the future 
to prevail ; for it was probable that the Nmeteenth 
would resist their sentence, and that aR the Native 
troops at the Presidency would aid them in their re- 
sistance. Some thought that the Barrackpore Brigade 
would anticipate the event, and that on Monday there 
would be a general rising of the Sepoys, and that the 
officers and their families would be butchered by the 
mutineers. The first blood had been shed. Mungul 
Pandy was only the fugleman. So many of the ' 

English ladies in Barrackpore left the cantonment 
and sought safety for a while in Calcutta. But there 
was no place at that time more secure than that 
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Marcli, 1857. 


Marcli 31, 
1857. 

Disliand- 
ment of the 
■Ninetcentli. 


which they had quitted; and they found that the 
inmates of the asylum they had sought -w'ere as mucli 
alarmed as themselves. 

It has been said that, halted at IBarasut on the 
30th of March, the Nineteenth learnt what had 
happened on the preceding evening. The Thirty- 
fourth had sent out their emissaries to meet their old 
friends and comrades of Lucknow, to prompt them 
to resistance, and to promise to cast in their ovm lot 
vdth their brethren and to die for their religion. And 
this, too, it is said, with murderous suggestions of a 
general massacre of the white officers. But the Nine- 
teenth sliook their heads at the tempters. They had 
expressed their sorrow for wliafc had happened, and 
they had implored that they might be suffered to 
prove their loyalty by going on sendee to any part of 
the world. They had never at heart been mutinous, 
and they would not now rise against the Government 
whose salt they had eaten and whose uniform they 
had worn. But the bonds of a great sympathy re- 
strained them from denouncing their comrades, so 
they suffered in silence the tempters to return to 
their own Lines, 

As the morning dawned upon them, obedient to 
orders, they commenced the last march that they were 
ever to make as soldiers. Heavy-hearted, penitent, 
and -svith the remains of a great fear .still clinging to 
them, they went to their doom. A mile from Barrack- 
pore, Hearsey met them with his hnal orders, and 
placing himself in front of the column, rode back with 
them to the parade-ground which was to be the scene 
of their disbandment. There all the available troops 
in the Presidency division, European and Native, 
were dra'wn up to receive them. Steadily they 
marched on to the groimd which had been marked 
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out for tliem, and found tlicmselves face to face with Mavcli, 1S57. 
the guns. If there had been an}^ thought of resistance, 
it would have passed away at the lirst sight of that 
imposing array of Avhite troops and the two field- 
batteries which confronted them. But they had never 
thought of an3'thing but submission. Obedient, there- * 

fore, to the word of command, up to the last moment 
of their inilitaiy existence, they listened in silence to 
the General’s brief preliminaiy address, in silence to 
the General Order of Government announcing the 
sentence of disbandment ; without a murmur, opened 
their ranks, piled their arms at the word of command 
as though the}’’ had been on a common parade, and 
then hung their belts upon their ba3''onets. The 
colours of the remment were then brought to the 
front, and laid upon a rest composed of a little pile of 
crossed muskets. It was an anxious moment, for 
though the Nineteenth were penitent and submissive, 
the temper of some of the other regiments, and espe- 
cialty of the Thirt3’-fourth, was not to be trusted; 
and for a while it was believed that the men, who two 
da3''s before had thrown otf the mask, were prepared 
to fire upon tlieir officers. The rumour ran that 
man3' of the Scpo3'S of that guilt3^ regiment were on 
parade with loaded muskets, and Iiearse3' was advised 
to prove them b3’’ ordering the regiment to spring 
ramrods. But he AYisel3'’ rejected the advice, sa3dng 
that all was going well, and that he would not mar 
the effect of the peaceable disbandment of the regi- 
ment b3^ a movement that might excite a collision. 

He was right. The woi’k that he had in hand was 
quietly completed. The men of the Nineteenth weie 
marched to a distance from their arms, and the pa3'- 
that was due to them brought out for disbursement. 

The3^ had noAV ceased to be soldiers ; but there was no 
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Jliircli, 1857. fiirtlier dcgT’aclatioii in store for tlicin. IIcar.8cy arl- 
dressed them in tones of kindness, saying tliat tlioiigli 
, tlie Government had decreed their summary dismissal, 
their uniforms vould not he stripped from their hacks, 
and that as a reward for their penitence and good 
conduct on the march from Ikwhampore, they would 
he j)rovided at the pvddic cost with carriage to convey 
them to their homes. This kindness made a deep im- 
pression upon them, klany of them lifted up their 
voices, hewailing their fate and loudly declaring that 
they would revenge themselves upon the Thirty-fourth, 
who had tempted them to their undoing. One man, 
apparently spokesman for his comrades, said, “ Give 
us haek our arms for ten minutes before we go; and 
leave us alone Avith the Thirty-fourth to settle our 
account witli them.”'^ 

AVhilst the men of Avhat had once been the Nine- 
teenth Avere being paid, Hearscy addressed the other 
Native regiments on parade, very much as he had ad- 
dressed them before ; but ui'ging uj)on them the con- 
sideration of the fact that the Nineteenth, in Avhich 
there Averc four hundred Brahmins and a hundred 
and lift}'- Rajpoots, had been sent to their homes, and 
Avere at liberty to visit Avhat shrines they pleased, and 
to AvoiAship Avhere their fathers had Avorshipped before 
them, as a proof that the report Avhicli had been 

Lord Cnnuiiig’s reasons for puiiislimeut. is severe enougli with- 
sparing them the deeper degradation out being made to gall and rankle, 
are thus given in a letter to General It was for this reason that I did not 
Anson : “I sent you a copy of the originally jircscrihe that the nuiuher 
General Order yesterday. I have of the regiment sliould he removed 
determined to omit the words which from the Army List, or that the men 
require that the men shall he de- should he turned out of cantonment 
prived 'of the uniform wliich they iguomluiously, ns was done in the 
liave dishonoured.’ Heavy as has case of the 'i'hirty-fourlli thirteen 
heon their crime — none heavier — it years ago. The .abstaining from 
is not a mean or abject one : sucli as stripping their uniforms from_ tlicm 
refusing to march to a post of will be a further relaxation in the 
danger ; and tlic substance of their same spirit.” — MS. Comspowlence. 
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circulated of the intention of Government to interfere March, 1S5 
with their religion Avas nothing but a base fabehood. 

The men listened attentive!}* to Avhat Avas said ; and 
Avlicn the time came for tlieir dismissal, they Avent 
quietly to their lines. It Avas nearly nine o’clock 
before the men of the old Ninetccntli had been paid 
up ; and, under an I'luropean escort, Avere marched 
out of Barrackpore. As they moA-ed off, they cheered 
the fine old .soldier, Avliose duty it liad been to dis- 
band them, and Avished him a long and a happy life ; 
and ho Avent to his house Avith a heart stirred to its 
vcr\' depths Avith a comp.a.ssionatc sorroAv, feeling 
doubtless that it Avas the saddest morning’s Avork he 
had ever done, but thanking God that it had been 
done so peacefully and Avilh such perfect success. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


THE MONTH or Arniii — rnoGiiEss or alahm— the panic at cMCAmn — 

CENEIIAI, ANEON’s ADDUESS EVENTS AT MEEI’.UT — THE EONE-BEST 

TLOUn — THE STOUT OP THE CHUPATTIES— INTllIGUES OF THE NANA SAHIB 
— AITAIUS at EVCKNOir. 


r.irrackporo. 
April, 1857. 


Not less thankful was Lord Canning, when tidings 
were brought to him at Calcutta that all had passed 
off quietly at Barrackpore. He had sent one of his 
Aides-de-camp, Captain Baring, to witness the dis- 
bandment of the Nineteenth, and to bring back to 
him, Anth all possible dcspatcli, intelligence of the 
events of the morning. And now that good news 
had come, he telegraphed it at once to the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, and made it knovm throughout the 
city, to the intense relief of many frightened resi- 
dents, who had anticipated a general rising of the 
Native troops, and the massacre of all the European 
inhabitants. For the moment, at least, the danger 
had passed; and a little breathing-time was per- 
mitted to Government. Now that the disbandment 
of the Nineteenth had been effected, and the men 
■were going quietty to their homes, there was leisure 
to think of the far greater crime of the Thirty-fourth. 
The case of ^lungul Pand}’’, who had cut domi his 
officer, was one to raise no questionings. Nor, indeed, 
could there be much doubt about the J emadar of the 
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fipril, 1S57. of ilic Station -was snspcnclod/" All tins was Icnown 
and deplored ; Init it was felt, upon the other hand, 
that if there were evil in delay, there was evil also in 
any appearance of haste.f Mindful that the dis- 
ailection in the Se])oy regiments had its root in fear, 
and believing that any undue severity would in- 
crease their irritation, the Governor-General caused 
all the circumstances of the excitement of the Thirty- 
fourth to be sifted to the bottom, and hoped thereby 
to elicit information Avhich miefht ^uide him to a 

O O 

right understanding of the matter. The regiment 
once disbanded, there would be no hope of further 
revelations. So all through the month of April their 
doom Avas unpronounced. Courts of Inquiiy Avere 
being held for the puiyose of ascertaining the general 
temper qf the regiment. It appeared that for .some 
time there had been a AA’ant of loyalty and good feel- 
ing in the Thirty-fourth ; that Native officers and 
Sepoys had been disrespectful in their manner to- 
Avards their Enolish officers ; and altogether there had 
been such a lack of discipline, that the officers, AAdien 
questioned, said that if the regiment had been or- 


~ It docs not appear lliat any oul- 
ra^cs were acinally conniiiltcd; but 
one niglit a Sepoy appeared sud- 
denly in a tlireafcning attitude be- 
fore a young officer, as lie was on 
liis way iiome, upon wliicli, being a 
stalwart and brave fellow% the Eng- 
lish subaltern knocked him down. 

f A little later the Governor-Gene- 
ral wrote,: “The mutinous spirit is 
not quelled here, and I feel no con- 
fidence of being able to eradicate it 
very speedily, although the outbreaks 
may be repressed easily. The spirit 
of disaffcclion, or rather of mistrust, 
for it is more that, has spread fur- 
ilier than I Ihoughl six weeks ago, 
but widely rather than deeply, and 
it requires very wary walking. A- 


hasty measure of rctribulion, bcl ray- 
ing aniiiiosily, or an unjust act. of 
severity, would confirm, instead of 
allaying, the temper which is abroad. 
Jt is not possible to say with confi- 
dence what the causes arc; but with 
the common herd there is a sincere 
fear for their caste, and a conviction 
that this has been in danger from 
the cartridges and other causes. This 
feeling is played upon by others from 
outside, and, to some extent, with 
political objects. But, upon the 
whole, political animosity does not 
go for much in the present move- 
ment, and certainly docs'not actuate 
the Sepoys in the, mass.”— Lord Car- 
ninrj to Lord FJphitistoiie, ddai/ 0, 
1S57. — MS. C.rrerjr>Qiidence. ■ 
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dered on service tliey would have had little faith in April, 1857. 
the fidelity of the great hulk of the soldiery. And at 
last an opinion was recorded to the effect tha,t “the ■ 

Sikhs and Mussulmans of the Thirty-fourth Regi- 
ment of Native Infantry were trustworthy soldiers of 
the State, but that the Hindoos generally of that 
cor 2 :)s were not to be trusted.” So the Government 
took into deliberate consideration the disbandment of 
the regiment, with the exception of those officers and 
soldiers who had been absent from Barrackpore at 
the time of the outrage of the 29th of ]\Iarch, or wlio 
had at any time made practical demonstration of 
their lojmlty and fidelit}'' to the State.'^' ' 

But before judgment was pronounced and sen- 
tence executed, there had been much in other parts 
of the country to disturb the mind of the Governor- 
General. He was a man of a hopeful nature, and 
a courageous heart that never suffered him to exag- 
gerate the dangers of the Future, or to look gloomily 
at the situation of the Present ; but it was plain that 
the little cloud which had arisen at the end of 
January, was now, in the early part of April, rapidly 
spreading itself over the entire firmament. Already 
the sound of the thunder had been heard from dis- 
tant stations beneath the shadow of the Himalayahs, 


* Three companies of the Thiit 3 '- 
fourth had been on detachment duty 
at Chittagong. No suspicion of dis- 
lo\'alfy had attached to them, and 
when they heard of what had passed 
at Barrackpore, they sent in a niemo- 
riai, saying that they had heard with 
extreme regret of the disgraceful 
conduct of Alnugul Bandy and the 
Guard: that they well knew that 
the Government would not interfere 
with their religion; and that they 
would remain " faithful for ever.” If 
they were sincere, their sincerity 


must be regarded as an additional 
proof of the external agency that 
was, I believe, at the beginning of 
1857, employed to corrupt the Se- 
poys at the Presidency. It is a cir- 
cumstance also to be noticed, that the 
very goubahdar of the Mint-Guard, 
who had arrested the Sepoys of the 
Second Grenadiers, was accused, in 
the course of the inquiry into the 
conduct and temper of the Thirty- 
fourth, of being a prime mover of 
sedition. 
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Apfll, 1S57. nrid it Avns little likely tlint, lliroiigliont tlic interven- 
ing country, there was a single cantonment by •which 
• the alarm had not been caught — a single Native regi- 
ment in -which the ne-w rifle and the greased car- 
tridges -were not subjects of excited discussion, 
-licirospccl of The Head-quarters of tlie Army were at that time 
ilnbi'nh Umballah, at the foot of the great hills, a thou- 
M:iic!i, 1S57. sand miles from Calcutta. There General Anson, 
having returned from his hasty visit to Calcutta, Avas 
meditating a speedy retreat to Simlah, when the un- 
quiet spirit in the Native regiments forced itself 
upon his attention. This station Avas one of the 
Depots of Instruction, at Avhicli the Tise of the ncAv 
rifle Avas taught to representative men from the dif- 
ferent regiments in that pai't of the country. These 
men Avcrc picked soldiers, of more than common 
aptitude and intelligence, under some of the best 
NatiA’e officers in the serAuce. The explanations of 
their instructors seemed to have disarmed their sus- 


picions, and they attended their instruction parades 
AAUthout any sign of dissatisfaction. They had not 
adAmneed so far in their drill as to require to use the 
cartridges ; and, indeed, the ncAv ammunition had 
not yet been rcceh'ed from j\Ieerut. But the Com- 
mander-in-Chief belicA’^ed that the men AA'ere satis- 


fied, until a circumstance occurred Avhich loudly pro- 
claimed, and ought to haA’e struck home to him the 
conAdetion, that the gi'eat fear AAdiich had taken jios- 
session of men’s minds Avas too deeply seated to be 
eradicated b}^ any single measure of the GoA’erninent, 
and too Avidely spread to be removed by any local 
orders. What solace Avas there in the assurance that 
no cartridges lubricated AAdth the obnoxious gi'ease 
had been, or OA^er AA'ould be, issued to them, if the 
cartridge-paper used by them AA'ere unclean? and 
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even if their own minds wc-rc cleansed of all foul Arnrcli. 1S57. 
suspicions, what did this avail, so lonir ns iheii’ com- 
rade.s in the several rcp:iments to wliich tliey he- 
lonircd believed them to be d(diied, and Avere, there- 
fore, eastinu; them otit from tlic brotherhood? 

Tiic Thirty-sixtli Iicgiment fonncfl the escort of 
the Commander-in-Chief. Tiicrc was a detachment 
from it in the I’itle Ib'pot ; and it. happened that one 
d:iy, at (he end of the third Aveek of .^Inreh, Iaa'O non- 
eommissinned otneers front this detachment A'isited 
llie regimettfal camp, ami Averc publicly taujited by 
a t:foubahdar Avith having become Christians. Tlicy 
carried back this story to the Dejtbf, and one of 
ihem. Avhen h.e told it to Lieutenant Martineaii, the 
lu'-'inictor. cried like a child in liis jtrcsence, said 
that he Avas an outcast, and that the men of his 
regintent had refused to eat Avith him, A man of 
more tlian eonimon quiclniess of infelligenee and 
deptli of liionght, Martineati saw at once the terrible 
sig!!!‘lcniir(; of thi.', attd he jjttshcd his iufjuiries 
ftinher among the men of the Depot. The result 
left no <louht upon his mind, that in CAX-ry detaeh- 
ment (here Avas (lie same strojig feeling of terror, lest 
iiavinif u-ed the new gweased cartridges, or having 
b{-er! su:ief:''^d of usin^’ them, thev should become 
outcasts from their reidments. and shunned by their 
l-ifcthren on reinniin'g to their orm A'i]Iage.s. Ibis 
Avas no mere fancA-, Already Imd the detacinnents 
fonual (iieir intercourse Avitli tiieir regiments sms- 
l>'-nded. Thev had "udtten letters to their distant 
co’iirades and received no ans'.vers: and no*" they 
a4:ed. not svitljout a great show of reason, "If a 




in the Cornmander-in-Chiers 


catni:.. 


: T'jierso.nal escort- can taunt us '"iiu loss 
hind of receT>iio:i shall we meet en. our 
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iSo 7. return to our own corps? No reward that Govern- 

UmbaUah. - . t t ■ 

ment can otter us is any equivalent for being re- 
garded as outcasts by our own comrades.” Plainly, 
then, it was Martineau’s dut}?’ to communicate all 
that he knew to the Commander-in-Chief, and being 
his duty, he was not a man to shrink from doing it. 
So he wrote at once to the Assistant- Adjutant-General, 
Septimus Becher, and told his story — ^jirivately in 
the first instance, but afterwards, at Becher’s sug- 
gestion, in an official letter. , But already had the 
Commander-in-Chief learnt also from other sources 
the feeling of consternation that was pervading the 
minds of the men of the Dep6t. On the 19th of 
hlarch the Soubahdar had insulted the men of the 
detachment; on the 20th, Martineau vTote his first 
letter to Anson’s Staff ; on the morning of the 23rd 
the Commander-in-Chief was to inspect the Rifle 
Depot ; and on the jirevious evening a report reached 
him that the men of the detachments "wished to speak 
. to him, through their delegates, on parade. He de- 
termined, therefore, to take the initiative, and to ad- 
dress them. So, after the Inspection parade, he 
formed the detachments into a hoUow square, and 
-calling the Native otticers to the front, ivithin a short 
distance of his Staff, began his oration to the trooj)s. 
He had not the advantage, which Hearsey enjoyed, 
of being able to address them fluently in their ovm 
lano-uase. But, if his discourse was therefore less 
impressive, it was not less clear ; for calhng Mar- 
tiiieau to his aid, Anson paused at the end of each 
brief sentence, heard it translated into Hindostanee, 
and asked if the men understood its import. It was 
thus that he spoke to them : 

Aildrcssofilio “The Commaudcr-iii-Chief is desirous of taking 

in-Chief. tliis opportunity of addressing a few words to the 
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uT-'ll allow that 

3iothing has ever occurred to justify a suspicion that 
the Government ever wished to coerce the FTatives of 
India in matters of Religion, or to interfere unneces- 
sarily with their Customs, or even with the cere- 
monies which belong to their different Castes. 

“The Commandcr-in-Chief regrets to hear that 
there have been instances in the Army of the dis- 
belief of the Sepoys in the assurances of their officers 
that they would not be required to use cartridges 
which were made of materials to which tliey could 
reasonably object, and that they have acted in a 
manner which must destroy all confidence in them 
as soldiers, whose first duty is obedience to the Go- 
vernment whom they serve, and to their superiors. 
The Government will know how to deal with such 
instances of insubordination, and the Commandcr- 
in-Chief does not hesitate to say that the}'’ should be 
visited with the severest punishment. 

“ But the object of the Commander-in-Chief is not 
to threaten, and he hopes that it is unnecessary even 
to point out to those Avhose breasts are decorated 
with proofs of gallantry and good service, what is 
their duty. He wishes simply to assure them, on 
the honour of a soldier like themselves, that it has 
never been, and never will be, the policy of the 
Government of this great country to coerce either 
those serving in the Army or the Natives of India in 
their religious feelings, or to interfere with the cus- 
toms of their Castes. He trusts to the Native ofRccrs 
who are present here to make this known to their 
respective regiments, and to exert themselves . in 
allaying the fears of those who may have been mo- 
mentarily seduced from their duty by evil-disposed 
persons. He is satisfied that they will do everything 



or Tin: I'rrAcuMr.NTf:. 




in llieir jmwer In pr<‘vcnf tho .‘ilininn wliicli nnifif fall Mfircli, is:<7. 
upon nil v.-ho are fnltliU'.'^ (o ilu* C(»lour.> under v.'lii(’h 
they have sworn allegiance to the (lovernniciit. and 
that they will ju'ovi* themselves dcsi-rvintj: of the hi;,dj 
(diameter wlTudi tlu'y have always hitherto main- 
tained in this Army/’ 

The Native onicors in front, who nlotie. ]»erhaps, 
were enahled hy their position to hear the address 
of the Chief, li^^tened attentively and v/ith a respect- 
ful demeanour to what was sai<l ; and wlum the 
jiarade was over, ihev expres'ed to Martineau, 
through the imalinm of three of their body aetinir as 
sptdcesmen, their hiirh sense of the honour that had 
lieen done to them hy tlx; Cirndeseensiou of His Kx- 
cellency in addressin*; them on parade. l>nt they 
urged upon him that, although they did not them- 
.selves altrihute to the Government any of the (;vil 
designs referred to in that adtlres', it was true that 
for one man who dishelieved the story, there were 
ten thousand who believed if ; lliaf it was nniver- 
.•^allv credited, not onlv in their remments, hut every- 

•• ’ Co • • 

where in their native villages ; and that, therefore, 
although the men of the detaehmenls were, ready to 
a man to use the cartridere when ordered, thev de- 
sired to represent, for the p.aternal consideration of 
the Commamler-in-Chief, the .‘social consc(|ueuecs to 
themselves of mililavy obedience. They would be- 
come outcasts for ever, shunned hy their comrades, 

.and discarded by their families, and would thus 
suifev for their obedience the most tcrrililc punish- 
ment that could be inflicted upon them upon this 
side of the grave,’’- j\Iarlineau promised to repre- 

Licnlcnaiil. Kriirliiicnu (o Cap- of inlclli"once niul fidclily lliiis bc- 
<ain Sopliiinis Itoclicr. Tlic wiilcr comes lo llicm tlic nio.sl, fatal curse: 
ndils: “Tlicir being bclcclcd as men they will obey the orders of their 
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to tlie Commaiider-in-Chief : and he 

Uinb(ill(ili* 1 * *1 * /y^ *11 1 111** 

aid so 111 an omcial letter, tliroiigli the legitimate 
cliannel of the Adjutant-General’s office. The matter 
was weighing heavily upon Anson’s mind. Ho saw 
clearly what the difficult}’- ivas. “ I haim no doubt,” 
he wrote on that day to the Governor-General, “that 
individually they (the men of the detachments) are 
content, and that their own minds will be set at rest; 
but it is the manner in which they vdll be received 
• by their comrades, when they regain their regiments, 
that weighs upon my mind.” But what was to be 
done? To remove from tlieir minds all fear of the 
greased cartridges was only to drive them upon an 
equal fear of the greased paper, which it ivas still 
more difficult to remove.* He liad thought at one 
time of breaking up the Deiiot, and sending back the 
detachments to their regiments, on the ground of the 
advanced state of the season ; but this ■^roLIld only, 

military superiors, and socially perish to regard the fjreascd cartridges, 
through their instinct of obedience, alleged lobe smeared with cows’ and 
Tliattiieirviews arenot exaggerated, pigs’ fat, more ns the medium Ilian 
some knowledge of the native clia- as the original cause of this wide- 
racter, and of the temper of the spread feeling of distrust that is 
Native mind (non-military as irell as spreading dissatisfaction to our rule, 
military) at this present moment, and tending to alienate the fidelity 
tend to convince me. The Asiatic of the Native Army.” 
mind is periodically prone to fits of * “ I am not so much surprised,” 
religious panic; intliis state, reason- Avrotc General Anson to Lord Can- 
ing that would satisfy us is utterly ning on the 23rd of March, “at their 
thrown away upon them; their ima- objections to the cartridges, having 
ginatioiis run riot on preconceived seen them. I bad no idea they con- 
views, and often the more absurd they tained, or rather arc smeared with, 
are, the more tenaciously do tliey such a quantity of grease, which 
cling to tliem. TTe are now pass- looks exactly like fat. After rain- 
ing fhrongli one of these paroxysms, ming down the ball, the muzzle of 
which wc might safely disregard were the musket is covered with it. This, 
not unfortunately the military elc- however, will, I imagine, not be the 
ment mixed up in it. 1Vhat the ex- case witli those prepared according 
citing causes are that at this present to the late instructions. But there 
moment are operating on tlie Native arc now mi.'sgivings about tlie paper, 
mind, to an universal extent tbrouMi- and 1 think it so desirable that Uiey 
out these provinces, I cannot dis- should be assured that no animal 
cover; no Native can .or will ofler grease is used in its manufacture, 
any explanation, but I am disposed that a special report shall be made 
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he nr£rnc(l on refiei'iion, be a cnwnrtllv ptaviim-oft' of MmcI), 1S5 
llio question, so he tletennined merely to direct, tlint ^ 
the drill instruction should not jiroceed to the point 
of tiring until a special report should have been re- 
ceived from Meerut on the stibject. of the suspected 
pa]K-i\ 

To Lord Canning, it np]>eared that any postpone- 
ment. of the target. ]u'a<*tie(> of the drill «letachnients 
would be a mistake. It would be a concession to 
unreasonable fears, which would look like an ad- 
mission that tliere was reason in them ; so, having 
first telegraphed to Umballah the sub.sttuice of his 
letter, he wrote to General Anson, .savintr : “ I 
gather that you are not decidedly in favour of this 
course, and certainly I am much o])j)osed to it 
my.self. Tiie men, it seems, have no objection of 
their own to use the cartridges, but dread the 
taunts of their comrades after they have rejoined. 

These taunts will he founded, not on their having 
handled unclean "I’ease, for auainst tliat tlie whole 

O * »•> 

Army ha.s been protected for many wcek.s ])n.st by 
the late orders, but u})on suspicious respecting the 
paper. Now, although in the matter of grease the 
Government was in some degree in the wrong (not 
having taken jdl the precaution that might have 
been taken to exclude objectionable ingredients), in 


to me on that Iicail from Jlccruf, 
ami until I receive an nnsner, and 
am .‘ialisficd lliat no objectionable 
malerial is used, no firini; at tlic 
depots l)y tlic Sepoys will take place. 
It would be easy to dismiss tlic dc- 
tacbments to liieir regiments wilb- 
mit any practice, on the ground lliat, 
the hot wealber is so advanced, ami 
that very little progress could be 
made, but I do not think that would 
be advisable. The question having 
been raised, must be settled. It 


would only be deferred till .anollicr 
yc.ar, and I trust that the measures 
taken by the Govcrninciit when the 
objection was first made, and the 
example of the pnnislimcnl of the 
Nmelcentb Native Infantry, ami of 
the other delinquents of tlic Seven- 
tieth, now being tried by a general 
court-marl iul, will have the etiectwo 
desire.” [It is probable that General 
Anson here referred to the trial of 
the men of tlic Second Grenadiers.] 
'—MS. Correspoiukiice, 
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ApnUSsr. the matter of i^aper it is entirely in tlie riglit. There 
^ is notliing oflhnsive to tlic Caste of tlie Sepoys in tlie 
paper ; they have no pretence for saying so. TJie 
contrary has been proved ; and if -we give way upon 
this point I do not sec wlierc we can take our stand. 
It may be, as 5^011 hope, that the detachments at 
Umballah, being well-conditioned men, would not 
consider a compliance with their request as a giving 
way on the part of the Government, or as a victory 
on their own part. But I fear it would be so with 
their comrades in the regiments. When' the detach- 
ments return to their Head-quarters, they would 
give an account of the concession they had obtained, 
which would inevitably, and not unreasonably, lead 
to the suspicion that the Government is doubtful of 
the right of its own case. It could hardly be other- 
wise ; and if so, we should have increased our diffi- 
culties for hereafter — ^for I have no faith in this 
question dying away of itself during the idleness of 
the hot season, unless it is grappled with at once. I 
would, therefore, make the men proceed to use the 
cartridges at practice. It will be no violence to 
their own consciences, for thej'- are satisfied that the 
paper is harmless ; and it will, in my opinion, much 
more effectually pave the Avay towards bringing their 
several regiments to reason, Avhether the objections 
thereto felt are sincere or not, than any postpone- 
- inent. Moreover, I do not think that we can quite 
consistently take any other course after what has 
passed with the Nineteenth Regiment,- for, though 
the climax of their crime was taking up arms, the 
refusal of the cartridges has been declared to be the 
beginning of the offence. Neither do I like the 
thought of countenancing consultations and refe- 
rences between the men of a regiment upon matters 
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m Nvl^ch tlicy linvc notlui^g to do but to obey ; and 
1 fear that postponement Avould look like an acqui- 
escence in sucli references.” So it Avas determined 
that there should be no cowardly postponement of 
the evil day, and the detachments in tlic Musketry 
Schools were ordered to proceed, under the new regu- 
lations, to the end of tlieir cour.'C of instruction.^^ 

Whilst this letter was making its way to the foot 
of the Hills, General Anson, whose health liad been 
severely tried, and who had long been looking 
anxiously towards the cool, fresh slopes of the 
Ilimalayalis, betook himself hopefully to Simlah. 
That jwradise of invalids, he wrote to the Governor- 
General, was looking beautiful, and the climate 
now quite perfect.” “ 1 heartily wish,” he added, 
“ that you Avcrc here to benefit by it.” But it was 
not a time fur the enjoyment of Himalayan dclight.s. 
At both ends of that long line of a thousand miles 
between the great Presidency town and the foot of 
the Hills there was that which, as the month ad- 
vanced, must have sorely disquieted the minds of 
the civil and military chiefs. There was the great 
difficulty of the Thirty-fourth to disturb both tlie 
Governor-General and the Commander-in-Chlef ; and 
as time advanced, there came from other parts of the 
country tidings which, if they did not help them to 
fathom causes, brought more plainly before them the 
probable consequences of this great panic in the 

* The orders issued from the Ad- their officers were to reason with 
intnnt-Gcncral’s office, in consc- them, calmly in liie, first instance, 
qucncc of tliis decision, were, that and if the Tlcpot, .after such an ap- 
thc dclachnicnls should proceed to pc.al to them, were to refuse to tise 
target practice, that they should the cartridges, more stringent mea- 
choosc and apidy their own grease, surcs were'to be resorted to for the 
and that they sliould pinch or tear enforcement of discipline. — Scel/:lter 
off tile end of the cartridge \\ith from Adjufunl -General lo General 
tlieir fingers. In tlie event of tiio Ilearsey, in the Appendix. 
meu iicsitating to use the cnrlridgcs, 

2 o 
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A'li'il, 1S57. 
Uiiiballali, 


Scpo}' Anny. 'J’liose si/^iiificani fires, wliicli lind j)rc* 
ludccl tlie onl])renk at J5arrackj)orc, were breaking 
out nt other .stations. At Uinbnllah c.speeialjy, in 
tlio middle of the month of Api-il, tliey liad become 
frequent and alarming. Tlie detachments in the 
]\rusketry Schools -were now proceeding steadily with 
their target ])ractiec. They dip})ed their own cartridges 
into a mixture of beeswax and ghee, and seemed to 
be fully convinced and assured that no foul play was 
intended against them. But they did not escape the 
taunts of their comrades ; and the nightly fires in- 
dicated the general excitement among the Kative 
soldiery. The Eurojjcan barracks, the commis.?ariat 
storc-hou.ses, the hospital, and the huts in the Line.', 
night after night, burst out into mysterious confla- 
gration. It was the belief at Head-Quarters that 
these fires, made easy by the dry thatched roofs of 
the buildings, were the work partly of the Sepoys 
of the regiments stationed there, and partly of those 
attached to the Musketry Dep6t. The former still 
looked askance at the latter, believing that they 
had been bought over by promises of promotion to 
use the obnoxious cartridges, and, as a mark of 
their indignation, set fire to the huts of the apos- 
tates in their absence at drill. Upon this the men 
of the j\Iusketry School retaliated, by firing the 
Lines of the regimental Sepoys.* But the Courts of 
Inquiry which were held to investigate the circum-- 
Gtances of these incendiary fires failed to elicit any 
positive information ; for no one "was willing to give 


* “Tlie nidit before last a fire- Native Infantry vcrc fired, .and five 
ball was found ignited in the but of huts, with all the men’s nroperty, 
a Sepoy of the Fifth Native Infantry, destroyed. This was clearly an act 
The hut was empty, as the man is of retaliation, for incendiaries do not 
attached to the Scfiool of Musketry, destroy themselves,” — General Bar- 
and lives with them. On the fol- nard to Lord Canning. Jpril 24, 
lowing night the Lines of the Sixtieth 1S57.~MS. Correspondence. 
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evidence, and notliing vras done to put pressure upon Apra^issf. 
A^dtnesses to reveal tlie knowledge whicli they pos- 
sessed. 

At tMs time Sir Heniy Barnard, an officer of sir Henry 
good repute, wlio liad served with distinction in the 
Crimea, commanded the Sirhind Division of the 
Army, in which Umhallah was one of the chief sta- 
tions. He was a man of high courage and actmt}^, 
eager for serffice, and though he had not been many 
months in the country, he had begun to complain of 
the dreadful listlessness of Indian life, and the ab- 
sence of that constant work and responsibility which, 
he said, had become a necessity to him. “ Cannot 
you find some tough job to put me to ? I Avill serve 
you faithfully.” Thus he wrote to Lord Canning in 
the last week of April, seeing nothing before him at 
that time but a retreat to Simlah “ when the burn- 
ing mania is over,” Little thought he then of the 
tough job in store for him — a job too tough for his 
steel, good as was the temper of it. The Commander- 
in-Chief wrote from Simlah that Barnard was learn- 
ing his work. “ It will take him some time,” said 
Anson, “to understand the Native character and 
system.” And no reproach to him either;^' for 
nothing was more beyond the ordinary comprehen- 
sion of men, trained in schools of European warfare, 
than Sepo}^ character in its normal state, except its 
aberrations and eccenHcities. Anson had been two 
years in India; but he confessed that what was 
passing at XJmballah sorel}* puzzled him. “ Strange,” 
he wrote to Lord Canning, “that the incendiaries 
should never be detected. Every one is on the alert 

* That. Sir Henry Harnavd ihouglit dian military system, and the causes 
much and -n-rote very sensibly of the of the prevailing disaffection, 1 have 
Sepoy Army, the defects of our In- ample evidence in letters before me. 

2 0 2 
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tlicro ; 1 )iit still HO clue to trace tlie onciulers,’’ And, 
again, at the end of the month, “We Imvc not been 
able to detect any of the incendiaries at- Umhalhdi. 
'.rids appears to me extraordinary ; but it shows how 
close the combination i.s among the miscreants wlio 
have recourse to this mode of revenging wliat they 
conceive to be their wrongs, and how great the dread 
of retaliation to any one who would dare to hcconie 
an informer." It .showed, too, how little power we 
had of penetrating beneath the surface, and how 
great was the mistrust of the English throughout all 
classes of the Native soldiery. Let wliat miglit be 
the hatred and dissension among themselves, a com- 
mon feeling still stronger closed their hcartvS and 
scaled their lips against their English otlicers. 

Day after day this fact became more and more 
apparent. To the most observant of our people it 
seemed at first that, although the ministers and de- 
pendents of the deposed Mahomedan ruler of Oude 
might have been insidiously employed in the corrup- 
tion of our Native soldiery, the alarm, and therefore 
the discontent among the Sepoys, was for the most 
part an emanation of Hindooism. Tlie inquiries into 
the state of the Thirtj'-fourtli Regiment at Barrack- 
pore had resulted in a belief that the Mahomedan 
and Sikh soldiers were true to their salt; and so 
strong was the impression that only the Hindoos of 
the disbanded Nineteenth were really disaftected, 
that, after the dispersion of the regiment, it was be- 
lieved that the wliole history of the mutiny, which 
had ruined them, might be gathered from the ]\Ius- 
suhnan Sep03'S. But, although a sagacious civil 
officer was put upon their track, and every effort 
was made to elicit the desired information, the at- 
tempt was altogether a failure. Whether these first 
impressions were right or wrong, whether the mutiny 
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was, in its origin and inception, a Hindoo or a j\Ia- 
liomedan movement, will hereafter be a subject of 
inquiry. But, before the end of the month of April, 
it must have been apparent to Lord Canning that 
nothing was to be hoped from that antagonism of 
the Asiatic races, wliich had ever l3cen regarded as 
the main element of our strength and safety, Ma- 
homedans and Hindoos Avere plainly united against 
us. 

From an unexpected quarter there soon came proof 
of this union. As the new Enfield rifle liad been the 
outward and Ausible cause of the great fear that had 
arisen in the minds of the soldier}^, it Avas natural 
that the anxieties of the GoA'^ernment should, in the 
first instance, liave been confined to the Native In- 
fantiy. In the Infantry Regiments a very large 
majority of the men Avere Hindoos ; Avhilst in tlie 
Cavaliy the i\Iahomedan element Avas proportion- 
ately much stronger.’" But noAV there came from 
Meerut strange iicaa^s to the efibet tliat a Cavalry 
regiment had revolted. 

To this station many unquiet thoughts had been 
directed ; for it AA^as one of the largest and most im- 
portant in the Avhole range of our Indian territories. 
There, troops of all arms, both European and Native, 
AA’-ere assembled. There, the Head-Quarters of the 
Bengal Artillery Avere established. There, the Ord- 
nance Commissariat AA^ere diligently employed, in the 
Expense Magazine, on the manufacture of greased 
cartridges. There, the English Riflemen of the 
Sixtieth, not Avithout some feelings of disgust, AA^ere 
using the unsavory things. More than once there had 

As a rule, the Maliomcdans were ever, that in the Third Ilep;iment of 
better horsemen and more adroit Regular Cavalry, wliich led off the 
swordsmen than the Hindoos, and dance of death at Meemt, there 
therefore they made more service- were an unusual number of Brah- 
abic troopers. It is stated, how- mins. _ 
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April, 1857. been reports that tlie Sepoys bad risen at Meerut, 

■ and that the Europeans had been let loose against 

them. With vague but eager expectancy the Native 
regiments at all the large stations in Upper India 
were looking in that direction, as for a signal 

' wliich they knew would soon be discerned. Men 

asked each other what was the news from Meerut, 
and looked into the Native newspapers for the sug- 
gestive heading ; for it was the cradle of all sorts of 
strange and disturbing stories. In this month of April 
its crowded Lines and busy Bazaars were stirred 
by indefinite apprehensions of something coming. 
Every day the excitement increased, for every day 
some new story, intended to confirm the popular 
belief in the base designs of the English, found its 
way into, circulation. The emissary of evil, who, in 
some shape or other, was stalking across the country, 
was at Meerut in the guise of a wandering Eakeer, 
or religious mendicant, riding on an elephant, with 
many followers. That he was greatly disturbing the 
minds of men was certain ; so the Police authorities 
ordered him to depart. He moved; but it was be- 
lieved that he went no farther than the Lines of one 
of the Native regiments.* 

In no place was the story of the greased cartridges' 
discussed with greater eagerness than at Meerut ; in 

* Compare following passage in were moving about the country ap- 
ilie Meerut Narrative of Mr. Wi!- peared at Mcenit in April, ostensibly 
liams. Commissioner Kirst Division : as a fakeer, riding on an elephant 
“All tlie rumours by w'hicb the with followers, and having with him 
minds of tlie Native soldiers were horses and native carriages. The 
prepared for revolt, were indus- frequent visits of the men of the 
triously disseminated at Meerut, Natii’c regiments to him attracted 
especially those regarding the use of attention, and he was ordered, 
polluting grease in the preparation of through the police, to leave the 
the new cartridges, aiul the mixture place ; he apparently complied, but, 
of ground bones in flour, by whicli, it is said, he stayed some time in the 
it was said, Government desired to Lines of tbe SOili Native Infantry 
destroy llic religion of the people. — TJnpttllishcd liecordt. 

One of the many emissaries who 
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no place Avns there a more disturbing belief that this 
wa.s a part of a great scheme for the defilement of 
the ])eople. It was of little use to declare to them 
that not a single soldier •would ever be required to 
use a cartridge greased by any one but himself, for 
the "reasinn: of the cartridges was in their estimation 
only one of many fraudident devices, and eveiy one 
lielievcd that the dry cartridges contained the ob- 
noxious fat. So, in the beginning of the fourth week 
of April, the excitement, which for many weeks had 
lieen growing stronger and stronger, broke out into 
an act of open mutiny. The troopers of the Third 
Cavalry were the first to resist the orders of their 
oflicers. They had no new weapons ; no new ammu- 
nition. The only cliangc introduced into their prac- 
tice was that which substituted the pinching or tear- 
ing off, for the biting ofl', the end of the cartridges 
wliich they used with their carbines. This change 
in the drill was to be explained to them on a parade 
of the skirmishers of the regiment, which Avas to be 
held on the morning of the 2-lth of April. On the 
preceding evening a report ran through canton- 
ments that the troopers would refuse to touch the 
cartridges. The parade was held, and of ninety 
men, to Avhom the ammunition was to have been 
served out, only five obeyed the orders of their 
officers. In vain Colonel Carmichael Smyth ex- 
plained to them that the change had been introduced 
from a kindly regard for their oivn scruples. They 
were dogged and obdurate, and would not touch the 
cartridges. So the parade Avas dismissed, and the 
eighty-five troopers of the Third Avere ordered for 
Court-martial. 

All this made it manifest to Lord Canning that 
the Avorst suspicions AA^ere deeply rooted in the Sepoy 
Army ; and though he at all times maintained a 


April, 1857. 
Meerut. 


Tl>e stov; 
llie groui 
bones. 
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Ajmi, 1857. calm and clicerfiil demeanour, he thought much and 
anxiously of the signs and symptoms of tlic troubled 
s])irit that Avas abroad. Tlicrc ivere many indications 
tliat tlicsc suspicions were not confined to the mili- 
tary classes, but were disquieting also the general 
communit 3 ^ Meerut, but also in many 

other parts of the countiy, there was a belief that 
the English designed to defile both Hindoos and 
Mahomedans, by polluting with unclean matter the 
daily food of the people. It has been shown that 
a suspicion of a similar character was abroad at the 
time of the ^Mutiny at Vellore.'^ How the disturbing 
rumour, cunningly circulated, took many portentous 
shapes. It was said that the oilicers of the British 
Government, under command from the Coinpaii}’- and 
the Queen, had mixed ground bones with the flour 
and the salt sold in the Bazaars; that they had 
adulterated all the gheef with animal fat; that bones 
had been burnt with the common sugar of the 
country ; and that not only bone-dust flour, but the 
flesh of cows and pigs, had been thrown into the wells 
to pollute the drinking water of the people. Of this 
great imaginary scheme of contamination the matter 
of the greased cartridges was but a part, especially 
addressed to one class of the community. All classes, 
it was believed, were to be defiled at the same time ; 
and the story ran that the “hurra sahibs,” or great 
English lords, had commanded all the princes, nobles, 
landholders, merchants, and cultivators of the land, 
to feed together upon English bread. 

Of these preposterous fables, the one which made 
tile strongest impression on the public mind was the 

* Ante, page 2d'8, It was llien f This is the ordinary grease used 
said that the English had mixed the for cooking purposes throughout 
blood of cows and pigs with all the India, 
newly manufactured salt. 
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story of tlie bone-dust dour. That it was current in April, 1857 
]\Iarch at Barrackpore is certain.'^' In the early part 
of AprU, a circumstance occurred which proved that 
the panic had then spread to the Upper Provinces. 

It happened that flour ha^dng risen to an exceptionally 
high price at Cawnpore, certain dealers at Meerut 
chartered a number of Government boats to carry a 
large supply down the canal to the former place. 

When the first instalment arrived, and was offered for 
sale at a price considerably below that which had 
previously ruled in the Bazaars, it found a ready 
market ; but before the remainder reached Cavm- 
pore, a story had been circulated to the effect that the 
grain had been ground in the canal mills, under Eu- 
ropean supervision, and that the dust of cows’ bones 
had been mixed up with it, vdth the intention of 
destroying the caste of all who should eat it. Such 
a story as this, circulated in the Lines and the ]\Iili- 
taiy Bazaars of Cavmpore, at once stopped the sale 
of the J\Ieerut flour. Not a Sepoy would touch it, 
not a person of any kind would purchase it, cheap 
as was the price at which it was obtainable in com- 
parison with all the other supplies in the market. 

Rapidly spread the alarm from one station to an- 
other, and as tidings came of the arrival of imagmary 
boat-loads or camel-loads of flour and bone-dust, men 
threw away the bread that they were eating, and be- 


Tt was broufilit to the notice of 
General Hearsey by a native anony- 
mous letter, picked up attlie gate of 
Major Matthews, wlio commanded 
the Forty-third. The Major sent it to 
Hearsey’s staff, describing it as “ sad 
trash;” and Hearsey, in forwarding it 
to the Military Secretary, expressed 
regret that. the contemptible pro- 
duction had not been burnt as soon 


as it was found. But History re- 
joices in the preservation of such 
contemptible productions. I have 
given it entire in the Appendix. 
There are many such in my posses- 
sion, but this is the earliest in date, 
and gives the most comprehensive 
account of the rumours circulated 
by our enemies. 
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A-pril^ 1857. lievecl themselves already defiled.* Whether, as some 
said, this was a trick of the Cawnpore grain mer- 
chants to keep up the price of flour, or whether the 
story had been set afloat under the same influences 
as those which had given so false a colouring to the 
accident of the greased cartridges, and had asso- 
ciated "with all the other wild fictions of which I have 
spoken, cannot with certainty be declared. But, 
whatsoever the origin of the fable, it sunk deeply 
into men’s minds, and fixed there more ineradicably 
than ever their belief in the stern resolution of the 
Government to destroy the caste of the people by 
fraudulently bringing, in one way or other, the un- 
clean thing to their lips. 

iufchu^ fixed, too, more firmly than before in the mind 

patties. of Lord Canning, the belief that a great fear was 
spreading itself among the people, and that there was 
more danger In such a feeling than in a great hatred. 
Thinking of this, he thought also of another strange 
story that had come to him from the North-West, 
and which even the most experienced men about him 
were incompetent to explain. From wllage to vil- 
lage, brought by one messenger and sent onward by 
another, passed a mysterious token in the shape of 
one of those flat cakes made from flour and water, 
and forming the common bread of the people, which, 
in their language, are called Chupatties. All that 
Avas knoAATi about it Avas, that a messenger appeared, 
gave the cake to the head man of one village, and re- 
quested him to despatch it onward to the next ; and 


* Colonel Baird Smith to Mr. 
Cokin — Mr. Martin Gubbins to the 
same. “ Once alarmed,” wrote the 
latter, "tbey drink in the greatest 
follies. Bone-dust attah alarm has 
taken hold of men’s minds at several 


of our stations, and Sepoys, private 
servants, Zemindars aitending Court, 
have flung arvay their roti ' (bread) 
on hearing that five camel-loads of 
bone-dust attah had reached the sta- 
tion.” — MS. Correspondence. 
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tliat, in this way, it travelled from place to place ; no 1857. 
one refusing, no one doTihting, few even questioning, 
in blind obedience to a necessity felt rather than 
understood. After a Avhile, this practice became 
knovTi to the functionaries of the English Govern- 
ment, who thought much of it, or thought little of 
it, according to their individual dispositions, and in- 
terpreted it, in divers ways, according to the light 
that was in them.* The greater number looked 
upon it as a signal of warning and preparation, de- 
signed to tell the people that something great and 
portentous was about to happen, and to prompt 
them to be ready for the crisis. One great autho- 
rity wrote to the GoA’^ernor-General that he had been 
told that the chupatty was the symbol of men’s food, 
and that its circulation was intended to alarm and to 
influence men’s minds by indicating to them that 
their means of subsistence would be taken from 
them, and to teU them, therefore, to hold together. 

Others, laughing to scorn this notion of the fiery 
cross, saw in it only a common superstition of the 
countiy. It was said that it was no unwonted thing 
for a Hindoo, in whose family sickness had broken 
out, to institute this transmission of chupatties, in the 
belief that it would carry otf the disease ; or for a 
community, when the cholera or other pestilence 
was raging, to betake themselves to a similar prac- 
tice. Then, again, it was believed by others that the 
cakes had been sent abroad by enemies of the British 
Government, for the purpose of attaching to their 
circulation another dangerous fiction, to the effect 


* Mr. Ford, Collector of Goor- vin, who issued circular orders on 
gaon, first brought it to the notice the subject to all the local officers in 
of the Lieutenant-Governor of the chai'ge of districts. 

North-Western ProvinceSj Mr. Col- 
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April, 1857. that there was bone-dust in them, and that the Eng- 
lish had resorted to this supplementary method of 
defiling the people. Some, too, surmised that, by a 
device sometimes used for other pin’j^oses,*^' seditious 
letters were in this manner forwarded from village to 
village, read by the village chief, again crusted over 
with flour, and sent on in the shape of a chupatty, 
to be broken by the next recipient. But whatsoever 
the real history of the movement, it had doubtless 
the effect of producing and keeping alive much 
popular excitement in the districts through which 
the cakes were transmitted ; and it may be said that 
its action was too widel}^ diffused, and that it lasted 
for too long a time, to admit of a veiy ready adop- 
tion of the theory that it Avas of an accidental cha- 
racter, the grovdh only of domestic, or even of 
municipal, anxieties.f Some saAV in it much mean- 
ing; some saAV none. Time has throAvn no ncAV 


* In Ibis manner communication 
mas sometimes Lcld uitli the in- 
mates of our gaols. See tlic " lle- 
Tclations of anOrderly,” by Pauncli- 
kowree Khan : “ Suppose a pri- 
soner is confined under the bayonet 
of Sepoys, he must be permitted to 
eat bread. The preparer of food is 
bribed, and a short note is put into 
a chupatty, or a sentence is mritten 
on a plate, and wlicn the bread is 
taken up the prisoner reads what is 
W'ritten.” 

f The circulation of the chupatties 
commenced at the beginning of the 
year. ^ "The yearlS57,” writes Cap- 
tain Keatinge, " opened in Nimar by 
a general distribution of small cakes, 
winch were passed on from village to 
village. The same, I am aware, has 
occurred all over Northern India, 
and has been spoken of as having 
beeir a signal for the disturbances 
which took place later in the year. 
At the time they appeared in Kimar, 
they were everywhere brought from 


the direction of Indore. That city 
was at the time afflicted witii a 
severe visitation of cholera, .and 
numbers of inhabitants died daily. 
It was at that lime understood by 
tbc people in Nimar, and is still be- 
lieved, tliat the cakes of wheat were 
despatched from Indore after the 
performance over them of incanta- 
tions that would ensure the pesti- 

’ ■■■- ■■‘' •;m. Thecakes 

>"■■■■; . ■ from North 

. . -e received at 
Bujenughur, more than half way 
between Indore and Gwalior, on (he 
9tli of February, but li.ad been dis- 
tributed at Mundlaiser on the 12th 
of January. This habit of passing 
on holy and unholy things is not 
unknown at Nimar. When sm.all- 
pox breaks out in a village, a goat 
IS procured, a cocoa-nut tied to 
its neck, and it is taken by the 
cliowkeedar to the first village on 
the road to Mundatta; it is not 
allowed to enter the town, but is 
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light upon it. Opinions still widcl}’’ differ. And all 
that History can record with any ccT{airjt.y is, that 
tlie l.'carers of tliese strange missives went from place 
to phicc, and that ever as they v/ent nev.' excite- 
incnts were engendered, and vague expectations 'vvcrc 
raised. 

That in all this there was som^ithin^ more than P'-;';''’' 
mere military disalmction was manifest to Ty>rd 
iieithc-r he nor his eonfiderjtial ad- 
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April, 1857. he could not individualise his suspicions. How was 
he to know, how was' any Englishman, shut up all 
day long in his house, and having no more living 
intercourse with the people than if they Avere clay 
figures, to know what Avas passing beneath the sur- 
face of Hatwe society ? If anything were learnt at 
that time to throAV light upon the sources of the 
great events that were to happen, it was by merest 
accident, and the full force of the revelation Av.as 
rarely discernible at the time. It Avas remembered 
afterwards that, in the early part of this 3 'ear, one 
man, a Mahratta by race, a Brahmin by caste, of 
Avhom something has ah’eady been recorded in this 
narratiA’'e, was displaying, in his moA^ements, an un- 
Avonted actiAuty, which created surprise, but scarcely 
aroused suspicion. This man was Dundoo Punt, 
commonly knoAvn as the Nana Sahib, of Bhitoor— - 
the adopted son of the Peishwah, Badjee Rao. He 
was not giA’^en to distant journeyings ; indeed, he 
was seldom seen beyond the limits of his oAAm estate. 
But in the early months of 1857, haAdng Ausitcd 
Calpee, he made a journey to Delhi, and, a little 
later in the year, paid a Ausit to LucknoAv. It Avas 
in the middle of April that he started on this last 
journey. On the 17th of that month, Mr. Morland, 
then one of the Agra Judges, aaEo shortly after the 
PeisliAvah’s death had been Commissioner at Bhitoor, 
and who had endeavoured to rescue from resumption 
a part of his pension, paid a visit to the Nana at that 

Government liavc given liim no al- General Hcarsey, sending on tlie 
lowancc. We advised liie King to correspondence to Government, said 
jmt down Ids arms. The treachery that llicro was “mucli method in 
of the Government is unrivalled.’ ” his supposed madness and added, 
Colonel Wilder said that the writer that “much important information 
of these letters appeared to be “ af- on the whole cause and subject of 
l^ectcd in the head.” It will be re- this Cartridge Mutiny might 

membered that the Native otGccr be elicited from him.” — MS. Corre- 
who reported the coming massacre sj>ondence. 
of A'ellorc was also said to be mad. 
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place. The wily ]\Iussulman Agent, Azim-ooUali Khan, April, 1857. 
who had pleaded his cause in England, was with 
Dundoo Punt when the English gentleman was an- 
nounced, and the}' talked frecl}' together, as friends 
talk, no suspicion on the one side, and no appearance of 
anytliing unwonted on the other. All was outwardly 
smooth and smiling. The Mahratfa was as profuse 
as ever in his expressions of respect and esteem ; and 
when Morland took his departure, the brother ot 
Dundoo Punt told him that the Nana purposed to 
return the visit of the Sahib next day at Cawnpore. 

Tlie next day happened to be Sunday, and Morland 
was anxious, therefore, to decline the visit; but the 
Nana Sahib went to Cawnpore, and again sent Baba 
Bhut to the English gentleman to propose an inter- 
•\'iew. What he wished to say to the man wlio had 
been kind to him will now never be known, for 
hlorland declined the meeting, on the plea that it 
was the Sabbath, and expressed regret that the 
Nana Sahib should have made the journey to no 
purpose. To this the Brahmin replied, tliat his 
brother was on his way to Lucknow to visit one 
of the Newabs, There was something in all this 
strange and surprising. An Enghsh nobleman, in 
the course of three or four months, might visit all 
the chief cities of Europe without any one taking 
heed of the occurrence. But the nobility of India 
are little given to travelling; and the Nana Sahib 
had rarely gone beyond the limits of Bhitoor.*" 

* A difTcrent slatenient has, I induced his adoptive father, Badjee 
know, been made and commonly ac- llao, to eschew it, namely, that a 
cepted. p is the belief that the salute was not given to liini on 
Nana Sahib was frequently to be entering the cantonment. Tlie per- 
secn at Cawnpore, riding or driving son generally known in Cawnpore 
on the Mall, and mixing freely with as the "Nana” was not Dundoo 
the European residents of the place. Punt, but Nana Nerain Eao, the 
But the truth is, he eschewed eldest son of the ex-Peishwah’s 
Cawnpore, for the reason which chief adviser and manager, the Sou- 
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April, 1857. That, ivithin so short a time, he should make these 
throe journeys, was a fact to excite speculation ; but 
he was held to be a quiet, inoffensive person, good 
naturcd, perhaps somewhat dull, and manifestly not 
of that Idnd of humanity of which conspirators are 
made, so no political significance was attached to the 
fact. What likelihood was th ere, at that time, that such 
a man as Dundoo Punt, heavy and seemingly irnpas- 
sive, .who had for some years quietly accepted his po- 
sition, and during that time done many acts of kind- 
ness and hospitality to the English gentlemen, should 
suddenly become a plotter against the State ? Had 
anj'’ one then said that it behoved the Government to 
mark the movements of that man, he would have 
been laughed to scorn as an alarmist. We never 
know in India how many are the waiters and the 
watchers ; we never know at what moment our 
enemies, sluggish in their hatreds as in all else, may 
exact the payment of old scores which we have thought 
were long ago forgotten. 

So Dundoo Punt, Nana Sahib, passed on, about 
some business known to himself, utterly unknown to 
European functionaries, to Calpee, on the banks of 
the Jumna, to the great imperial city of Delhi, and 
to Lucknow, the capital of Oude. In the last of 
these places, when the Nana arrived, Henry Law- 
rence was diligently, with his whole good heart, 
striving to make right all that had gone wrong 
during the time of his predecessor. But again the 
handwriting on the wall traced those fatal words, 

“ Too late.” If he had but gone to Lucknow when 
he had first offered to go, how different would all 
have been! It was on the 18th of April that the 
Nana Sahib started on his journey to LucknoAv. On 

balidar Ramoliunder Punt, wlio, after familiarity with many of the prin- 
his master’s death, resided at Cawn- cipal European residents, 
pore, and was on terms of social 
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that day Henry Lawrence wrote a long letter to tlie April, 1S57 
Governor-General, telling him that he had discerned 
signs of dangerous coalitions between the regular 
Sepoy regiments, the Irregulars taken into our service 
from the old Oude Arm}*, and the men of the Police 
battalions ; S 5 nnptoms also of intrigues on foot among 
some of the chief people of the city. There were 
many elements of trouble ; and now they were be- 
ginning to develop themselves in a manner signifi- 
cant of a general outburst of popular discontent. 

“This cit)'',” wrote Hcniy Lawrence on that 18th of 
April, “ is said to contain some six or seven hundred 
thousand souls, and does certainly contain many 
thousands (twent}'- thousand, I was told 3 msterday) of 
disbanded soldiers, and of hungiy, nay starving, de- 
pendents of the late Government. This very morn- 
ing a clod was thrown at Mr. Ommaney (the Judicial 
Commissioner), and another struck !Major Anderson 
(Chief Engineer) whilst in a buggy with myself. 

.... The improvements in the city here go on 
very fast — too fast and too roughly. Much discon- 
tent has been caused by demolition of buildings, and 
still more by threats of further similar measures; 
also regarding the seizure of rebgious and other 
edifices, and plots of ground, as Huzool or Govern- 
ment property. I have visited many of these places 
and pacified parties, and prohibited any seizure or 
demolition without competent authority. The Re- 
venue measures, though not as sweeping as repre- 
sented by the uniter whose letter jmur Lordship sent 
me, have been unsatisfactory. The Talookhdars have, 

I fear, been hardly dealt with ; at least, in the F^^za- 
bad division some have lost half their villages, some 
have lost all.” Such stated here, in the hurried out- 
line of a letter from the spot, to be dwelt upon more 

2 p 
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April, 1S57. 
Lucknow. 


in detail hereafter, was the condition of affairs which, 
in the third week of April, the Nana Sahib found in 
Lucknow. He could have scarcely wislied for any 
better materials from which to erect an edifice of re- 
bellion. 

B}'' this Dundoo Punt, Nana Sahib— bj^ all wlio 
were festering with resentments against the English 
and malignantly biding their time, the annexation of 
Oude had been welcomed as a material aid to the 
success of their machinations. It was no sudden 
thought, born of the accident of the greased car- 
tridges, that took the disappointed Brahmin and his 
j\Iahomcdan friend to Lucknow in the spring of this 
3^car of trouble. For months, for years indeed, ever 
since the failure of the mission to England had been 
apparent, the}’’ had been quietly spreading their net- 
work of intrigue all over the country. From one 
native Court to another native Court, from one ex- 
tremity to another of the great continent of India, the 
agents of the Nana Sahib had passed with overtures 
and invitations, discreetly, perhaps mysteriously, 
worded, to Princes and Chiefs of diflerent races and 
religions, but most hopefully of all to the Mahrattas. 
At the three great Mahratta families, the families of 
the Rajah of Sattarah, of the Pcishwah, of the 
Boonsla, Lord Dalliousic had struck deadly blows. 
In the Southern Mahratta country, indeed, it seemed 
that Princes and Nobles were alike ripe for rebellion. 
It ^Yas a significant fact that the agents of the great' 
Sattarah and Poona families had been doing their 
master’s work in England about the same time, that 
both had returned to India rank rebels, and that the 
first year of Lord Canning’s administration found 
Rungo-Bapojee as active for evil in the South as 
Azim-ooUuh was in the North ; both able and unscru- 
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pulous men, and hating the English with a deadlier April, 1857. 
hatred for the very kindness that had been shown to 
them. But it was not until the crown liad been set 
upon the annexations of Lord Dalhousie by the 
seizure of Oude, that the Nana Sahib and his accom- 
plices saw mv.ch prospect of success. That event was 
the turning-point of their career of intrigue. What 
had before been difficult was now made easy by this 
last act of English usurpation. Not only were the 
ministers of the King of Oude tampering with the 
troops at the Presidency, and sowing dangerous lies 
broad-cast over the length and breadth of the land, 
but such was the impression made by the last of 
our annexations, that men asked each other who was 
safe, and what use was there in iidelit}", wlien so 
faithful a friend and ally as the King of Oude was 
stripped of his dominions by the Government whom 
he had aided in its need. It is said that Princes and 
Chiefs, who had held back, then came forward, and 
that tlie Nana Sahib began to receive answers to his 
appeals.*' But whatsoever may have been its effect in 


* By tliosc who syslcmalicnlly re- 
ject Native evidence, all this may 
be regarded as iiolhing but uusub- 
stautial surmise. But there is no- 
thing in my mind more clearly sub- 
stantiated lliau the complicity of the 
Nana Sahib in wide-spread intrigues 
before the outbreak of the mutiny. 
The concurrent testimony of wit- 
nesses examined in parts of the 
country widely distant from each 
otlier lakes this story altogether out 
of tile regions of the conjectural. I 
speak omy of the broad fact itself. 
"With regard to the statement in the 
text, that the machinations of the 
Nana Sahib were much assisted by 
the annexation of Oude,I give the fol- 
iowing, quanium valeat, from the evi- 
, deuce of a Native emissary detained 
and examined in Mysore, in January, 


1858. After giving alist of numerous 
princes and chiefs whom tlie Nana 
Imd addressed, tliis man said : “ The 
Nana wrote at intervals, two or three 
months previous to tlic mmexation of 
Oude. But at first he got no an- 
swers. Nobody had any hope. After 
the annexation he wrote still more, 
and then the Sonkars of Lucknow 
joined in his views. Maun Singli, 
who is tlie Chief of the Poorbeah, or 
Poordusce, joined. Then the Sepoys 
began to make iajwh (plans) among 
tlicmsclves, and tlie Lucknow Sou- 
kars supported them. Until Oude 
was annexed, Nana Sahib did not get 
answers from any one; but when 
that occurred, many began to take 
courage and to answer him. The 
plot among the Sepoys first took 
i)lace— the discontent about the 
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April, 1857. remote xil^-ces, it cannot be questioned that in the 
condition of Oude itself after annexation there ivas 
that which must have gladdened the heart of every 
plotter against the State. Such men as Dundoo Punt 
and Azim-ooUali Khan could not pass through the 
streets of Lucknow without clearly seeing what was 
coming. What they saw and what they heard, 
indeed, pleased them so greatly, that they assumed a 
bold and swaggering demeanour, which attracted the 
attention of the English functionaries to whom they 
were introduced. For they made no secret of their 
visit; but went about openly in the public streets, 
Avith numerous attendants, and even sought the pre- 
sence of the Commissioner. The Nana said that he 
had come only to see the sights of LucknoAv; so 
Henry LaAvrence received him kindly, and ordered 
every attention to be shoAvn to him by the authorities 
of the city. But his sojourn in LucknoAv was brief, 
and his departure sudden. He went without taking 
leave of the English functionaries, saying that busi- 
ness required his presence at CaAvnpore. 


greased cartridges. Tlien answers 
began to pour in. Golab Singli, of 
Jummoo, was the first to send an 
answer. He said tliat be was ready 
with men, money, and arms, and be 
sent money to Nana Sabib, tbrougb 


one of the Lucknow Soukars.” Tbe 
former part of this statement may be 
readily accepted ; tbe latter must be 
received with caution. Further ex- 
tracts from this man’s evideiine will 
be found in tbe Appendix. 
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CHAPTER. VII. 

rnr. y.o:^Tn or mat— A vnvr.r or ArrAjnr— f.TA7r. or rr.ruNO 
AT Tin: iinT.t iirK>“r.— tiik waist, ;.TO!tM is ort>r.~Tiir. nr.vot.T at 
Mr.r.r.rT—Tiii; M-.ir.inir. or Mr.Ar.vj'.r.s or i/jr.y fASNiso— iiic 

CAM. rou sfCcovnA. 

Thk month of May, willi it/^ fiery hcnt nml glnrc, Mnr, 1 S 57 . 
and it.s arid dusf-eliarged winds, found Lord Can- 
ning in Calcutta watdiing eagerly, hut hojiefully, the 
lU'ogre.'^.s of events, ami the nigu-s and symptoms of 
the excitement engendered in mens minds by the 
groat lie Avhich had hcen so insidiously propagated 
among them. From the multitude of conllicting 
statements and opinions which reached him from dif- 
ferent quarter.^, it was dinicult to extract the truth; 
but taking a comprehensive view of all that was 
manifest- to him, from the plains of Rcngnl to the 
hills of the Himalayah, he could not discern in those 
fir.st dav.s of May that the clouds were Catherine: 
around him denser and blacker than before. If there 
were any change, indeed, it was rather a change for 
the brighter and the better. At Rarrackpore there 
liad been no more overt acts of mutiny. The Native 
regiments were doing their duty, sullenly perhaps, 
but .still quietly. At Dum-Dum the detachments in 
the llitle depot, under the new s3'stcm of drill, were 
proceeding to ball practice without any visible signs 
of discontent. It was hoped, indeed, that the tronus in 
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May, 1S57. tlie imiiiecliatc neiglibourliood of Calcutta were yield- 
ing to tlie explanations and assurances which had 
been given to them, and slowly returning to reason. 
At the Rifle depots also in the Upper Country the 
drill was quietly proceeding. At Sealkotc, the detach- 
ments from the Native I’egiments in tlie Punjab, 
Regular and Irregular, were firing the new pieces 
without a murmur. Sir John Lawrence went to 
tliat station, at the beginning of the month, “to see 
the new School of Musketry, as well as to judge with 
respect to the feeling among the Sepoys;” and he 
wrote to Lord Canning that all were “ highly pleased 
with the new musket, and quite ready to adopt it. 
Tliey already perceive how great an advantage it 
will give them in mountain warfare.” The officers 
assured liim that no bad feeling had been shoAvn, and 
he liimsclf “ could perceive no hesitation or reluctance 
on the part of any of the Sepoys.”* From Umballah, 
General Barnard wrote on the first day of the montli, 
that he had reported to Head-Quarters that so far 
from any insubordinate feeling existing at that place, 
lie had reason to be satisfied with the j^atience, zeal, 
and activity that the men had shown on the severe 
night-picket work necessitated by the incendiary 
fires. “ I have no reason,” he added, “ to accuse the 
Sepoy of causing these fires — no overt act has been 
elicited, and no instance of insubordination has oc- 
curred. The musket practice has been resumed with 
apparent good will and zeal. I have frequently at- 
tended it myself, and I Avill answer for it that no ill 
feeling exists in these detachments. ”f 

Thus it was that, in the first days of May, there 

Sir .Tolin Jjiwrciicc to Lord f Sir IT. Barnard to Tjord Can- 
Camiipi'. iMay -J, 1S57.— JW- Corre- iiin^, May 1, 1857. — MS. Corre. 
tpo-’.'.hrcc, ’ spondcnce. 
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Avns npparcnt io tlic eves of ihc Govcrnor-Goncrnl Mar, 1S57. 
something like a Inll ; and it- seemed that at the Ivillc 
dejiuts, which were the great central points of danger, 
flic diflicnlty had been tided over. From j\rccnit, 
too, no fresh tiding^s of distnrhance came. The men 
of the Third Cavalry were being tried by Conrt- 
martial ; and it- did not. appear that any of their 
comrades were about to follow their insubordinate 
example, 'riiere were circumstances that- rendered 
it probnldc that the motives which had driven these 
men into mutiny were altogether of an exceptional 
eharaefer. So Lord Canning, in the early part of 
this month of Mav, was able to direct his thoughts 
to all parts of the country, and to fix them on many 
topics of Indian government and administration, 
as calmly and as jihilosophicnlly ns in the quietest 
of times. He was corrc.sponding with Lord Elphin- 
.‘^tone on the subject of the. Treaty with l^ersia and 
tlie Expenses of the War; with Lientenant-Governor 
Colvin on Education Grants and Female Schools, and 
the Dellii Succession — little thinking liow that last 
quc.stion would soon settle itself; Avilh Major David- 
son, the ]’c.sident at ITyderabad, about the recogni- 
tion of a .successor to the Nizam (his llighne.ss being 
nigh unto death from a surfeit of praAvns) ; with Sir 
liichmond Slmke.spear, Resident at Bnroda, on the 
Finances of the Guicowar ; and Avith Colonel Durand, 
the Governor-General’s Agent at Indore, about the 
large amount of Native deposits in the Residency 
Treasuiy. Indeed, the current business of GoA’’crn- 
ment AA^as but little interrupted. There Avas no fear 
in Government House. 

But, althougli at this time the GoA'-crnor-Gencral 
Avas cheerful and hopeful, and believed that the 
clouds of trouble Avould soon, by God’s proAddence, 
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1S57. be dispersed, be bad some especial causes of anxiety, 
Tbe daT\Ti of tbe month of May found tbe Tbirty- 
fourtb Regiment at Barrackpore still awaiting its 
sentence. Tbe Jemadar of tbe Quarter-Guard, Issuree 
Pandy, bad been banged on tbe 22nd of April, in 
tbe presence of all tbe troops, at Barrackpore. He 
bad confessed bis guilt on tbe scalFold, and with bis 
last breatb bad exhorted bis comrades to be warned 
by bis example. It was believed that this pubbc 
execution of a commissioned of&cer would have a 
salutary effect upon the whole Native Army. But 
tbe punishment of one man, though that punishment 
were death, could not wipe out tbe offence of tbe 
regiment, or vindicate tbe authority of tbe Govern, 
ment. Tbe great defect of Lord Canning, as a ruler 
in troubled times, was an excess of conscientiousness. 
Tbe processes by which be arrived at a resolution 
were slow, because at every stage some scruple of 
honesty arose to impede and obstruct bis conclusions. 
On tbe score both of justice and of pobey be doubted 
whether tbe prompt disbandment of tbe Thirty- 
fourth would be right. It was certain that some 
companies were true to their colours, and be did not 
clearly see that all tbe rest were faithless. He bad 
caused a searching inquiry to be made into tbe con- 
dition of tbe regiment, and be bad hoped, up to the 
end of tbe third week of April, that all the reqube- 


• TLere were many erroneous in this wretched manner, or he may 
versions at the time of Issnree receive the same punishment.” This 
Pandy^s speech from the scaffold, is given on the authority of Colonel 
Tlie words which lie uttered, litc- Mitchell of the Nineteenth, who 
rally translated, were these : “Listen, brought the prisoner fromthe Quar- 
Pchaudur Sepoys. In sucli a manner ter-Guard of the Fifty-third to the 
do not let any one act ! I have be- foot of the gallows, and whose own 
liaved in such a rascally way to the impressions were confirmed by the 
Government, that 1 am about to re- three orderlies who accompanied 
ccive my just punishment. There- him. 
fore, let no Beiiaudur Sepoy behave 
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May, 1857. desperate men, principally Brahmins and Rajpoots, 
were cast adrift upon the world to work out tlieir 
own schemes of vengeance. 

Oude. In the quarter to which a large number of them 
made their way as the Nineteenth had made their 
way before them — in Oude, the signs of approaching 
trouble increased. To no place, from one end of 
India to another, did the mind of the Governor- 
General, in this conjuncture, turn, with* more painful 
interest, than to this newly-annexed province, the 
nursery of the Bengal Army. Henry Lawrence’s 
letters to the Governor-General were wholly silent 
on the subject of the Nana’s visit to Lucknow. But 
they spoke of much that pressed heavily on his 
mind. Recognising so many causes of popular dis- 
content in Oude, and kno-wing well how large a por- 
tion of the Native Army was dravTi from that pro- 
vince, he could not, at such a time, regard vdthout 
much anxiety the demeanour of the Sepoj^s around 
him. There was one regiment at Lucknow, whose 
conduct, although it had been betrayed into no 
overt act of insubordination, was of a suspicious, 
almost of a. threatening, character, and it seemed 
desirable that it should be removed from the pro- 
vince. There was no doubt that some of the 
chief people of the city were tampering with its 
allegiance : and much danger rnight therefore be 
averted if it could be removed to another station 
beyond the limits of the province. The suggestion 
was made, and Canning responded to it, giving full 
authority to Henry Lawrence to move the fainted 
regiment to Meerut. “ Let the Commander-in-Ghief 
know,” wrote the Governor-General, “if you find it 
necessaiy to send it away ; but do not wait for any 
further authority. .... If you have regiments 
that are really untrustworthy, there must be no deli- 
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cacy in the matter.” But before the letter sanction- 1857. 
ing his proposal had arrived, Henry Lawrence had ''* 
thought long and deeply about the results of such a 
measure; and on tlie 1st of May he wrote to Lord 
Canning, saying : “ Unquestionably we should feel 
better without tlic Forty-eighth, but I do not feel 
confident that the feeling in the other regiments is 
materially better ; and there is little doubt, that the 
Forty-eighth would not be improved b}^ a move, 

Avhich is an important point of consideration in the 
})rcscnt general condition of the Army.” ITc w’as 
rio-ht ; the removal of a single regiment could not 
benefit Oude, but it might do injuiy elsewhere by 
tainting other parts of the Army. 

That other components of the Oude force were Mutiny in ilio 
equally clisatlectcd was prescntl}’^ apparent. On the trregu. 
2nd of ^lay. Captain Carnegie, who was j\Iagistratc 
of the city of Lucknow, and who had the superin- 
tendence of the Police — a man, described by his im- 
mediate superior as “ prudent and active, though so 
quiet in manner, and implicitly to be relied upon” 

— reported to Ilcnry Lawrence that there had been 
a strong demonstration against the cartridges in the 
Seventh Regiment of Oude Irregulars. At first he 
Avas fain to believe that the story might be exagge- 
rated ; but there Avas soon undeniable evidence that 
it Avas only too true. The regiment, AN'hich had been 
in the King’s serAnce, Avas posted at a distance of 
some seven miles from LucknoAv. A fortnight before, 
the recruits of the regiment had commenced practice 
AAUth ball-cartridge, and had done their duty Avithout 
any manifestations of discontent. But by the end of 
the month it Avas clear that the great fear, Avhich Avas 
travelling about the country, had taken possession of 
their minds, and that they Avere on the A'^ery A^'erge of 
revolt. Whether they had been AATought upon by 
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emissaries from the city, or irhether any of the dis- 
banded men of the Nineteenth had, by this time, 
found their ^vay to Lucknow, is matter only of con- 
jecture but as the month of May dawned upon 
them, they were ripe for rebellion — ^not only them- 
selves prepared to resist, but eager to incite others to 
resistance. They had written a letter to the men of 
the Fort}’- eighth, urging them to rise for their reli- 
gion ; and no soothing explanations from their of- 
ficers could induce' them to shake off the mistrust 
which had fastened upon them. On the second day 
of the month the Brigadier rode out -with his Staff 
to the Lines of the Seventh, and found them “as 
obstinate as possible with regard to the cartridges. ”f 
Returning at nightfall to Lucknow, he wrote at once 
to Lawrence, telling him the state of the regiment, 
and adding, “ I think myself that this affair has 
been a long time brevdng.” The next morningt 
brought with it no consolation. The Seventh were 
in a worse state than before. They had been sullen 
and obstinate on the j)receding day. Now in a state 

* It has been stated that both the Lord Canning, who, in a minute 
Nineteenth and Thirty-fourth were written on the 10th of May, said : 
stationed at Lucknow at the time of “ It appears tliat the revised in- 
niincxation ; and it was believed that structions for the platoon exercise, 
tlicy were tlierc first infected with by which the biting of the cartridge 
rebellion. Henry Lawrence wrote is dispensed witli, had not come into 
that he had ascertained that in the operation at Lucknow. Explana- 
Kincteentli there must have been tion of this should be asked.” But 
nearly seven hundred Oude men. the time for explanation was past. 
By this time, they Iiad mostly found It was ascertained, however, fiiat 
their way back to their native pro- the new drill instructions were sent 
vincc. to the Oude Irregular force in the 

f The official report said that middle of April, 
the regiment “refused to bite the % So difficult is the attainment of 
cartridges when ordered by its own perfect accuracy in an historical nar- 
ofiicers, and again by the Brigadier.” rativc, that even Mr. Gubbins, whose 
How it happened that, after the work on the ^lutinics of Oude is the 
change introduced into tlic drill, (he best and safest authority extant, 
Sepoys at Lucknow were ordered to says that these events, which he wif- 
liitc the cartridge at all, it is impos- nessed himself, happened on Sunday, 
jible to say. This did not escape the 10th of May, 
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of feverish excitement, violent, desperate, they as- 
sumed a menacing attitude, and talked openly of 
murdering their officers. It was obvious that a crisis 
was approaching, and that no time was to be lost ; 
so Henry Lawrence, when he heard that the regi- 
ment was in this defiant and dangerous state, deter- 
mined at once to disarm, and, if resisted, to destroy 
it. On that evening he moved up an overwhelming 
force of all arms to the parade-ground of the Seventh. 
The day was far spent when he commenced the 
march. “ It was a ticklish matter,” he 'svrote to Mr. 
Colvin, “taking the Forty-eighth down on Sunday 
night; but I thought that they were safer in our 
company than behind in cantonments. We had to 
pass for two miles through the city ; indeed, Her 
Majesty’s Thirty-second had four miles of it. I there- 
fore hesitated as to moving after ; but the moon was 
in its third quarter ; and the first blow is everything. 
So off we started ; and concentrated from four 
points, accomplishing the seven miles in about three 
hours.”* 

The moon had risen, bright in an unclouded sky, 
on that Sabbath evening, when Henry La-wrence, 
accompanied by his Staff, appeared with the Brigade 
before the Lines of the Seventh. The regiment was 
drawn up on parade, in a state of vague uncertainty 
and bewilderment, not knowing what would come of 
this strange nocturnal assembly. But when •they 
saw the Europeans, the Cavalry and the guns, taking 
ground in their front and on their flanks, the Native 
regiments being so placed as to destroy all hope of 
their aiding their comrades, the mutineers knew that 
their game was_ up, and that there would be death in 

* Sir Henry Lawrence to Air. Colvin, Lucknow, May 6, 1S57. — 
Correspondence, 
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further resistance. T\Tiat might then have ha2ipened 
if the course of events had not been determined by 
an accident, cannot be distinctly declared. The mu- 
tinous regiment- had obeyed the word of command, 
and some of the men had expressed contrition ; hut 
it happened that, by some mistake, an artilleryman 
lighted a port-fire. The guns were pointed towards 
the mutineers, and though Lawrence and his Staff 
wmre posted between them and the Artillery, and 
wmuld jDi’obahly have been swept awaj^ by the first 
round, the Sepoj^s of the guilty regiment believed 
that the battery wms about to 02)en ujjon them. A 
2)anic then seized the Seventh. First one man, then 
another, broke away from his comrades and fled, 
throvdng down his arms as he went in the over- 
■whelming consternation of the moment; and pre- 
sently great gaps appeared in the Line, and only a 
remnant of the regiment was left to obey the orders 
of the English officer. To these men, whilst the 
Cavalry went in pursuit of the fugitives, Henry Law- 
rence rode uj) ; and as they broke into exclamations 
of “Jye Coompanee Behaudur Ko !” — “ Victory to 
the great Lord Comj^any !” — ordered them to la}’- 
do-wn their aims, and to strip off their accoutrements. 
They obeyed without hesitation ; and, an hour after 
midnight, the Brigade had returned to Lucknow, 
carr}dng -with it all the arms of the Seventh, and 
escorting, under guards of the same force, the men 
w'ho had so lately borne them. In the critical state 
of the other Native regiments, it was not tliought 
wise to divide the Europeans. 

Next day Henry Lauwence wrote to the Governor- 
General, saying, “The coitj^ is stated to have had 
great effect in the city. But people go so far as to 
tell me that the Forty-eighth last niglit abused tlie 
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Seventli for running awa-)’’, and said, that if they May, 1857 
had stood, the Forty-eighth -would not have fired. I 
don’t believe one quarter of these reports.” But, al- 
though there is alwa 3 ^s, in seasons of great popular 
excitement, a vast amount of exaggeration afloat, and 
Henry Lawrence, therefore, received -udth caution the 
stories that "were brought to him, he was not one to 
disregard the signs of the times, and to close his eyes 
to the dangers that were surroundmg him. As time 
advanced, these signs increased in significance. Some 
fifty of the ringleaders of the Seventh Irregulars 
had been seized and confined, and a Court of In- 
quii'}^ had been assembled to investigate the causes of 
the outbreak in that regiment. But little or nothing 
had been elicited. As at Umballah, and other places, 
the mouths of the Sepoys were sealed. They might 
contend among themselves, but in their reticence, 
when the English sought to probe their discontents, 
they acted as one man. Words were not forthcoming, 
but there was one form of expression, well knovm to 
the Native soldiery in times of trouble, to which they 
betook themselves, as they had before betaken them- 
selves elsewhere, and thus gave utterance to the strong 
feelings within them. On the 7th of May, the Lines 
of the Forty-eighth were burnt down. The fire com- 
menced in the hut of the Soubahdar who had given 
up the seditious letter addressed by the Seventh Irre- 
gulars to the men of his remment. There could be 
no doubt that it was the work of an incendiary. On 
the following day, Lawrence visited the scene of the 
conflagration, and found the men outwardly chdL and 
respectful in their demeanour, but hea-^y and do-wn- 
cast at the thought of their loss of property. It was 
not easy to read the state of feeling which then ex- 
isted in the Oude Army, so vague and varied was it ; 
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but if any man could liave rightly discerned it, 
Henry Lawrence was that man. For he had free in- 
tercourse with those Avho were most likely to be its 
exponents, and had the gift, so rare among our 
countrymen, of inspiring confidence in the breasts of 
the people. . After much communing with others and 
with himself, he came to the conclusion that the 
strongest feeling that held possession of the Sepoy s 
mind was a great fear, that this fear had long been 
growing upon him, and that it had only culminated 
in his belief in the story of the greased cartridges.* 
Of one of these conversations a record has been left 
in Lawrence’s handwriting. It is so significant of 
the great fear that was then dominating the Army, 
that I give the passage as it stands. “ I had a con- 
versation,” he wrote to Lord Canning, on the 9th of 
May, “ with a Jemadar of the Oude Artillery for more 
than an hour, and was startled by the dogged per- 
sistence of the man, a Brahmin of about forty years 
of age, of excellent character, in the belief that for ten 
years past Government has been engaged in measures 
for the forcible, or rather fraudulent conversion of all 
the Natives. His argument was, that as such was the 
case, and that as we had made our way through 
India, won Bhurtpore, Lahore, &c., by fraud, so 
might it be possible that we mixed bone-dust with 
the grain sold to the Hindoos. When I told him of 
our power in Europe, how the Russian war had 
quadrupled our Army in a year, and in another it 
could, R necessary, have been interminably increased. 


* One of the earliest indications 
of this alarm appeared at Lucknow, 
■when an Assistant-Surgeon in the 
Hospital of the Forty-eighth inad- 
vertently put a phial of medicine to 
his lips to test it. This was seen 


by the Sepoys, and was believed to 
be a deliberate scheme to pollute 
them. Soon afterwards the house of 
the doctor was burnt to the ground 
by the Sepoys of his regiment. 
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and tliat in the same "OTiy, in six months, any re- May, 1857. 
quired number of Europeans could be brought to 
India, and that, therefore, -vvc are not at the mercy 
of the Sepoys, he replied that lie knew that we had 
plenty of men and money, but that Europeans are 
expensive, and that, therefore, Ave A\ished to take 
Hindoos to sea to conquer the Avorld for us. On my 
remarking that the Sepoy, though a good soldier on 
shore is a bad one at sea, by reason of his poor food, 

‘That is just it,’ Avas the rejoinder. ‘ You Avant us 
all to eat AAdiat yon like that Ave ma 30 je stronger, and 
go eA'erj’AA'herc.’ He often repeated, ‘ I teU you Avhat 
eA’'eiybody sa3's.’ But AA’hen I replied, ‘Fools and 
traitors ma3' sa3’' so, but honest and sensible men can- 
not think so,’ he Avould not 533* that he himself did or 
did not believe, but said, ‘I tell 3’'ou they are like 
sheej> ; the leading one tumbles doAATi, and all the 
rest roll over him.’ Such a man is veiy dangerous. 

He has his full faculties, is a Brahmin, has served us 
tAA'ent 3 ’' years, knoAvs our sti’ength and our AA’eakness, 
and hates us thoroughly. It 11135 * be that he is only 
more honest than his neighbours, but he is not the 
less dangerous. On one outy point did he giA*e us 
credit. I told him that in the 3 'ear 1846, I had 
rescued a hundi’ed and fift 3 - Native children, left b 3 ’’ 
our army in Caubul, and that instead of making them 
Christians, I had restored them to their relations and 
friends. ‘Yes,’ he replied, ‘I remember AveU. lAvas 
at Lahore.’ On the other hand, he told me of our 
making Christians .of children pm’chased during 
famines. I have spoken to man 3 ’- others, of all ranks, 
during the last fortnight; most give us credit for 
good intentions ; but here is a soldier of our OAvn, 
selected for promotion over the heads, of others, 
holding opinions that must make him at heart a 
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1857. traitor.” On. tlie same day he wrote, in a similar 
strain, to Mr. Colvin, concluding with a significant 
hint to look well after the safety of the Forts in 
Upper India.*' 

If these letters from the Chief Commissioner of 
Oude had been read when mitten, they might have 
suggested grave thoughts of impending danger ; but 
when they reached their destinations, they came only 
as commentaries upon the jjast, faint and feeble as 
seen by the glaring light of terrible realities. The 
Governor- General and his colleagues in the Supreme 
Council were discussing the conduct of the mutinous 
Oude regiment, and the measure of punishment 
which should be meted out to it. On the 10th of 
May Lord Canning and Mr. Dorin recorded liiinutes 
on the subject. The Governor-General declared for 
disbandment. Koused to a vigorous expression of 
opinion by this last manifestation of a growing evil, 
the senior member of Council wrote — and wrote well 
— “ The sooner this epidemic of mutiny is put a stop 
to the better. Mild measures won’t do it. A severe 
example is wanted. ...... I am convinced that 

timely severity will be leniency in the long run.” 
On the same day, General Low recorded a minute, 
in which he expressed an opinion that “ probably the 
main body of the regiment, in refusing to bite the 
cartridge, did so refuse, not from any feeling of dis- 
loyalty or disaffection towards the Government or 
their officers, but from an unfeigned arid sincere 
dread that the act of biting them would involve a 
serious injury to their caste.” On the 11th, Mr. 

* In tlie letter to Mr. Colvin, Sir ccal not only that he and all others 
Henry Lawrence says that the Jc- saw no absurdity in the ground-hones 
inadar “went over all our anti- atla belief, but that he considered 
Hindoo acts of the last ten years, in- we were quite up to such a dodge.’ 
eluding Gaol-Messing, the General- — MS, Correspondence, 

Service Oath, &c., and did not con- 
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Grant anti Mr. Peacock placed on record tkeir opi- 
nions, that it iniglil be better to wait for fuller in- 
formation before issuinir the final orders of Govern- 
ment. On tbc 19lb. tbc ofiice-boxas were again 
passing from hon.se to liou.*^c; but with the jjapens 
then circulated, there went one, .‘^mall in scanty 
in words, but, although perhaps .scarcely appreciated 
at the time, of tremendous significance. “It is to 
be hoped,’’ wrote ^Ir. Dorin. “that, the news from 
Meerut (in the telegraphic message from Agra in this 
box) is not true." But it was true; yet, with all its 
terrors. {»nly a srnall part of the truth. 

'file little pa])er, tlien, on that I'iih of !May, tra- 
velling from house to house in the ofiice-box. was 
a telegraphic message front Lieutenant-Governor 
Colvin, announcing to l^ord Canning that the great 
military .'Station of !Meerut was in a blaze, that the 
Cavalrv had risen in a bodv. and that every I'mro- 
])ean they had met had been .‘^lain by the insurgents. 
'J’here wa.s something terribly .significant in the very 
form of this message. The Government at Airra had 
received no ofiicial tidings of the events that had oc- 
curred !it Meerut, But a lady at the former ])laee, 
who had been about, to ])ay a visit to her friends at 
!Meerut, had received a message from her niece, who 
was sister of the ])o.stmaster there, warning her not 
to attempt the journey, as the Cavalry had risen.* 


* The followiii" were the words 
of (he iiic;s!i"c; “May 11, 1S07. — 
L:isl night, at nine o’clock, a tele- 
graph message was received here l)y 
a lady from her niece, sister of tlie 
postmaster at Jlceriit, to the follow- 
111 " effect : ‘ The Cavalry have risen, 
seltinc tire to their own houses nml 
ftcvcrnl oflicers’ houses, besides hav- 
ing killed and wounded all Euro- 
pean oflicers and soldiers they could 


find nc.ar the Lines. If aunt intends 
starting to-morrow evening, please 
detain her from doing so, as the van 
lias jiecn jircvented from leaving the 
station.' No later message has liccii 
received, and tlic communication by 
telegram has been inicrniiitcd ; how, 
not known. Any intelligence wliich 
may reach will he sent on imme- 
diately .” — rubUahrd Correspondence, 
Parliamentary Papers. 


2 q2 
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May, 1857. This was the last message despatched. Before the 
authorities could send intelligence of what had hapr 
pened, the telegi'aph-wires were cut by the insur- 
gents. 

The week of The iiews, therefore, which now reached Agra, 

telegrams. thcncc communicatcd to Calcutta, was of a 

vague, fragmentary character. Scattered facts weUed 
up from uncertain sources, and were passed on from 
one station to another, suggestive rather tlian expres- 
sive, alwa 3 ^s indicating something more terrible in the 
background than the truth actually revealed. Not 
till some time afterwards was the whole truth appa- 
rent to the Governor-General, and therefore not 
now do I fiU up the outlines of the story. The 
week that followed the 12tli of May was a week of 
telegrams. The electi'ic vires were continually flash- 
ing pregnant messages from North to South, and from. 
South to North. That the Sepoys at Meerut had 
risen, was certain from the first. Then news came 
that they held some part of the road between Meerut 
and Delhi. Then, little b}’^ little, it transpired that 
the Meerut mutineers had made their way in a body 
to the Imperial City, and that the Delhi regiments 
had fraternised vith them. A message from Agra, 
despatched on the 14th, stated, on the authorit}^ of a 
letter from the King of Dellii, that the town and fort 
and his own person were in possession of the insur- 
gents; and it was added that Fraser, the Commis- 
sioner, and many other English gentlemen and ladies, 
had been murdered. Then, at last, it became appa- 
rent that the King himself had cast in his lot with 
the insurgents, that the rebel standard had been 
hoisted in the palace of the Mogul, that Englishmen 
and Englishwomen had been ruthlessly massacred in 
the streets of the city, and that the mutiny of a few 
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regiments, by thus concentring at Delhi, -was begin- May, 1857. 
ning to simulate a national rebellion. 

Never since, a centuiy before, the foundation of our 
great Indian Empire had been laid by the conquest of 
Bengal, had such tidings as these been brought to 
the council-chamber of the English ruler. The little 
cloud no bigger than a man’s hand, which had risen 
in the first month of the new 3^ear, and had been 
growing in its density and darkness until it had over- 
shadowed the heavens, was noAV discharging its tem- 
pestuous terrors upon us. There was little before 
the ej^es of Lord Canning but the one naked fact of 
the junction of the Meerut and Delhi troops, and the 
proclamation of the restored empire of the Mogul. 

With a feeling of wondering anxiety he awaited, 
all through that terrible week in May, the details 
which seemed as though they would never come, and 
the explanations of aU that seemed so inexplicable to 
him. Most of all, he marvelled what our people had 
been doing, or not doing in this conjuncture, that 
such a post as Dellii, scarcely equalled in military, 
wholly unequalled in political importance, should thus 
in an hour have been wrested from their gi’asp. It 
seemed incredible that with a regiment of British 
Cavaby at Meerut, and the largest body of Artillery 
in the countr}^ gathered there at its head-quarters, 
such a catastrophe as this should have occurred. AVas 
there no one, he asked, to do with the Carabineers 
and the Horse Artillery what GiUespie, half a century 
before had done, witb liis Dragoons and gaUoper- 
guns ? But if such were the result in places where 
our English officers had Cavalry and Artillery to aid 
them, how would it fare with them at stations where 
no such help was to be had? There was no hope 
now that the conflagration would not spread from 
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Mar, 1S57. 


Pleasures of 
Lord Cau- 
nins. 


cantonment to cantonment; no hope now that the 
whole country would not soon be in a blaze. 

So Canning arose, and with his still, calm face, 
confronted the dire calamity. A hrarer heart than 
his never beat in a human breast' Happy was it for 
the nation that in liim, to whom its honour was con- 
fided in that conjuiicture, there was a resolute man- 
hood of the finest, most enduring temper. Many 
thoughts pressed upon him, but dominant over aU 
was a strong sense of the paramount duty of main- 
taining before all men a serene aspect and a confident 
demeanour. There was great work to be done, 
nothing less than the salvation of an empire; and 
vdth a solemn sense of his responsibility, he girded 
himself up for the conflict, knowing in how great 
a measure the deliverance of his countrymen de- 
pended, under God’s good providence, upon their 
faith in his constancy and courage. He saw clearly 
that there was a tremendous danger, and he knew 
that the resources immediately at Ms command were 
wholly insuflicient to enable him to cope with it ; 
but even those who were nearest to his person never 
saw him quail for a moment, as he calculated the 
means and appliances of defence that could at once 
be brought into action, and those which might be 
summoned from a distance. 

It was no time for lamentation; else he might have 
lamented that India, by a series of adverse circum- 
stances, had been so stripped of European troops that 
now the whole country, with the exception of the 
frontier pro^dnce of the Punjab, was lying naked and 
defenceless, without means of rarsing any barriers of 
resistance against the tlood of rebellion that ^ras 
pouring over Hindostan. He had lifted up his voice 
against the sj'stem, wliich placed it in the power 
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of Englimd, l)y giving to Inclin either too imicli May, 1857. 
or too little of its inniilioocl, to sncrificc the interests 
of the tlcponclency/'^ He hnd resisted, only a little 
time before, an attempt to carry otl' some of the few 
English regiments at his dis]}o.sal, to take a part in 
certain military operations against the Government 
of Chinn, with which India had no concern. It had 
cost him much to send so many regiments to Persia; 
hilt that was a call to which lie had been bound to 
respond, and happily now the emergency was past. 

All that he had siiid by way of warning had been 
more than verified by the event; but it was a time 
for looking forward, not. for looking back, so he 
began to reckon up his available succours, and forth- 
with to summon them to the capital. 

In the midst of all his tribulation there were some 
sources of unspeakable comfort. Whilst the clouds 
M’cre thickening above him, before the great out- 
Inirst, he had learnt with joy and gratitude that the 
war with Persia had been brought to'a close, Outram 
hud done his work rajiidly and well. I cannot now 
pause to speak of his successes. What he did on the 
.‘<hores of the Persian Gulf must be narrated in an- 
other place. It is enough to say that Persia, alarmed 
by our demonstrations on the coast, and anticipating 
an advance into the interior of the country, thought 
that negotiation was better than war, acceded to our 
demands, and concluded, at Paris, a treaty with the 
British Government. The expedition which had gone 

“The interests of Indin,” he hero for the purpose of mcctin" 
wrote on April 22nd, “ do not always exigencies elsewhere. Such a dinu- 
tnakc Ihcmselycs heard in England, nulion was made in ISuI by willi- 
wlien other imporlanl matters arc liolding two regiments which liavc 
uppermost; and I am opposed (o not yet been given, although six 
putting into the hands of the Go- regiments have been sent out of 
vernment at home an increased India to Persia.” — MS. Correspond. 
power to diminish our main strength ence of Lord Cannijtp, 
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Maj, 1857. forth from Bombay, was, therefore, returning to that 
Presidency ; and a word from the Governor-Gene- 
ral would summon it, as fast as steam could bring 
it, to his aid. This was his first thought, when 
the seizure of Delhi confirmed aU his worst appre- 
hensions of the perilous want of European troops. 
Then, from these Persian succours, he turned with joy 
and gratitude not less profound, to the thought that 
' English troops were speeding to China; that the 
arrogance and insolence of the Chinese Government 
having provoked our chastisement, an expedition had 
been fitted out under the conduct of a civil and a 
military chief, and was then, perhaps, at the very 
of its journey at which it might most readily 
be wrested from its original purpose, and diverted 
into another and more necessitous channel. Rightly 
taking the measure of the two exigencies, and never 
doubting for a moment what the great interests of 
the nation demanded in that conjuncture, he pre- 
sently determined to call these troops to his aid. The 
chastisement of China could wait ; the salvation of 
India could not and so he resolved, even at the 
risk of frustrating the cherished designs of the Go- 
vernment in England, to call upon Elgin and Ash- 
burnhain to suspend their operations, and to send 
him the present help that he so much needed. It 

* I did not tliink, when I wrote stopped at Singapore. _Yeh may 
ihesc words, that I had done more wait; but Bengal, with its stretch 
lliau express Ihe natural feeling in of seven hundred and fifty miles 
Lord Canning’s breast at that time ; from Barrackporo to Agra, guarded 
but I have since found that he gave by nothing but the lOtli Queen’s, 
utterance almost to the very words : cannot wait, if the flame should 
“ I have sent an officer,” he wrote to spread. And wlio shall say that it 
the Commnndcr-in-Chicf, “to Gallo will not? . No precaution against 
bv the mail to meet Asliburuham, sueh a contingency can be too 
and I hope Elgin, with an earnest re- great.” — MS. Correspondence of Lors 
quest for the first use of the regi- Canning. 
ments bound to China, if they can be 



inr. r<‘‘n srccAcnfj. 


not 


n p’i rst l^iit Ik- t^nk it witlioiK, n M 

iiU':n<’55?V h'-itiKinn «ni hijiK'-lf; ntul iu’ thnnkccl 
iiod. fr<»!n tin* v»rv »>r juf. hc-.iri, tlint hy a 

yroviik rjsinl ili-y. ji';;;!--!} MK-rAur. in lln; vcjy* 
t-rKi*- of })?-• >'. jjrsd i)'..(.n within liis 

r<'rs<']5. 

'I if-rc v,'< r<‘ tiuK, iti the jm rulinr K'irrutnstniK'i,*'; of 

'Ik- jn<-nK-;K, f^Husvi ;; nf ron^-'k-ition. ^norl 

l>r«nni‘ “ of f <<v,-r nnd nhovc (hc.t which v.*as io 
« 

hr oiijsf'hit in ?ho n'«rin:'.l rn’nlitinn t'f 'lie t'lnjfirc 
mch-r Ifn rh.iirjn*. Ihit it wcnhl tnh'K tinn* t''* gather 
nn tlc' ;**r< n;:*!} of '])».-(• Ih-r'iajj nnd f’liinc'C expe- 
f.iti'C:';. :n)il thrr<- '.vcn* ‘.omK uvnilnl'lc hhiropran 
p-' jn<'r<* m arly at hmck It was anotlua* inipjiy 
that a* thi'^tiuK- 'In- h'iLrhtv-fottrih Ih'^nincnt, 
•alcaii ha'I hi -an Msnnnon>-(l fpim Pt-pi in Marc)), wan 
atlH iji t!ii- tn i'jhhnnrliKrt/1 uf falcntta. 'rhe lonjx* 
th']:yc->l fli'-h;HKlui*-nt of the piilty companies of tim 
"J hirty-foiiriii h:u! not In.-cji carrical Into cfii-ol lioforo 
til'- <hi» of May; atui the rcpmcjit Inul been dc- 
tiiin' tl tjtitil after th<- cveenfinn of tiic scntonoc. It 
Fia-metl th'-n that fhtr<.‘ vras no further necessity for 
its pri-'.-nce in Ih-iiiial, hm the tirranyemcnts for its 
return to lV-”n v.-ert; still incomplete, when the disas- 
trous tidines from Ppper India eann? to dissipate all 
thonejif of its departure. From the (piartor wlience 
it had come tmother ICnpdi.sli repment mipht be 
drav.'ji, I’be Tbirty-fiftli was stationed jmrtly at 
Ihiniroon, partly :it Monlmcin ; and a steamer was dc- 
sjiatehed to pither np (he detachments and to bring 
tlnrin v.’itli all speed to Calcutta. At tlie .same time, 
the telegra])h carried to Madras a requisition to hold 
the Forty-third Foot and the Madras Fusilier.? ready 
for immediate embarkation ; and a trusted oiTicer 
Y/as sent on board the mail-steamer to Ceylon, witli 


>'1, 1S57. 
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May, 1857. ail Urgent request to tlie Governor to send him all 
the European troops he could spare. 

Whilst thus every effort was strained to bring Eii- 
roiDcan troops from the southern and eastern coasts, 
the Governor-General ivas intent also on the organisa- 
tion of measures for the concentration of the strenscth 
ah’eady at his disposal upon the points most exposed 
• to danger. With this object, eveiy available river- 
steamer was taken up for the conveyance of troops 
to the Upper Provinces, and the quicker but more 
limited means of locomotion afforded by wheeled car- 
riages was resorted to for the conveyance of small 
detachments into the interior. But it was not, in 
the crisis of this first peril, from the South, but from 
the North, that the stream of conquest was to be 
poured dovm upon the great centre of rebellion. 
It was not to be doubted that General Anson, whom 
the news of > the rising at ]\Ieerut and the seizure of 
Delhi must have reached at Simlali as soon as it 
reached Lord Canning at Calcutta, was doing all that 
could be done to despatch troops to the seat of the 
revolt. The telegraph, therefore, expressed only tlie 
confidence of Government that the Commander-in- 
Chief Avas bringing doAAm to the plains the European 
reffiments on the hills. But the main reliance of the 
Governor-General in this extremity Avas upon the 
military resources of the Punjab. Though aU the 
rest of the empire AA'.as denuded of European troops, 
there AvaxS no lack of this material strength in the 
great frontier proAunce conquered from the Sikhs. 
MoreoA^er, it Avas belieA’’ed that the Sikhs themseNes 
Avould be- eager to folloAv their English commanders 
to the siege and pillage of the renowned city of the 
hloguls. So, Avhilst a message Avent to Kurrachee, in. 
Scinde, directing the Commissioner to send an Eng- 
lish regiment to the Punjab to replace any that it 
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iniglii. be fomul necessary to dcspatcli from that pro- Mny, 165 
vinoe to the Ijower Provinces, another Avent to !Mr. 

Colvin, at Agra, saying, “ Send Avord as qtiicldy as 
]iossiblc to Sir John LaAvrence that he is to send 
doAvn such of the Punjab regiments and European 
regiments ns he can safely s])arc. Every exertion 
must be made to regain Delhi. Every hour is of 
importance. General IfcAvitt has been ordered to 
press this on the Gonnnander-in-Chief. If you find 
it- necessary, you may apjily, in the Governor-Gene- 
ral’s name, to the Pajah of Patccaln and the Rajah 
of dheend for troops.” And he added, AA'ith that 
union of kindliness and sairacitv Avhich made him at 
all times liberal of hi.s encouragement to his Lieute- 
nants, “ I thank )*ou sincerely for Avhat you have so 
admirably done, and for your stout heart.”* The 
praise, too, Avas Avell deserved. Colvin, at that time, 
had done all that could be done to help others at a 
distance, and to maintain the confidence of those 
around him, and he had strenuously exerted himselt 
to foi’Avard to the Governor-General, by telegraph 
and b}' letter, all the tidings that had made their AA'ay 
to Agra.f “ I haA'c fairly taken upon myself,” he 
Avrote to Lord Canning on the 15th of J\Iay, “ the 
position of Commander-in-Chief here. The ar- 
rangements are noAv on the point of completion, and 
our position may be regarded as safe. There has 
been a thorough co-operation and the most excellent 

In a letter to Mr. A^’emon Smith praise.” — MS, Correspondence of Lord 
of about flic same dale. Lord Can- Canninn. 

niii" says : ‘‘ South of Dcllii, Colvin f The importance of this service, 
at Agra is engaged in keeping the at a time when communication both 
roads quiet, collecting troops from by Post and Telegraph was so greatly 
Gwalior (Scindiali lias come forward interrupted, can hardly be over-csti- 
loyally), and encouraging, liis own mated. Tlic Commandcr-in-Chief’s 
native garrison to fioelity. He is letters of the Idth and IGth of hlay 
confident of keeping them straight, did not reach Calcutta before the 
and he deserves to succeed. His 7th of Juno, 
courage and judgment arc beyond 
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May, 1857. spirit amougst us. Scindiah and BHiirtpore will be 
heartily with us against the new dynasty of the 
House of Timour. I shall rouse the Rajpoot States 
to arrest the flight of the mutineers westward, when 
they are driven out of Delhi. The horrible murders, 
you will see, have been chiefly by Mahomedan 
troopers of the Third Cavalry. There must be a fit 
and fearful expiation for such atrocities.” 

But for this fit and fearful expiation Lord Canning 
knew too well that the time had not yet come. The 
struggle now was for bare life. For this he had 
done all that could be done, with the scanty means 
at his own disposal. “The two points to which I 
am straining,” he' wrote to the Indian Minister at 
home, “ are the hastening of the expulsion of the 
rebels from Delhi, and the collection of Europeans 
here to be pushed up the country.” But not a day 
was to be lost in summoning that ulterior aid, by 
which not only was the safety of the empire to be 
secured, but the honour of the nation vindicated by 
the infliction of just retribution upon our enemies. 
The succours from Bombay he was sure to obtain ; 
and there was something exhilarating in the thought, 
at a time when India had need of all her heroes, that 
Outram would come with them. How difierent 
would it have been if those regiments had been still 

Arrest of the engaged in' the Persian Gulf ! But he could not cal- 
culate with the same amount of certainty upon the 
succours from the Eastern seas ; he could not be 
certain that Lord Elgin would respond to his appeal. 
All that he could do was to throw the whole earnest- 
ness of his nature into that appeal, and to take upon 
himself the full responsibility of the diversion. So 
he wrote officially, as the Governor-General of India, 
to Lord Elgin, and he wrote privately to him as an 
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old companion and friend. In the public letter, after Mny, 18(57, 
setting forth in emphatic language the dangers Ijy 
which our empire in India was surrounded, he con- 
tinued : “ I place the matter briefly before your Lord- 
ship ; but I hope clearly enough to enal3lc you to 
come to a ready decision. I will add, that I am 
anxious to bear the whole responsibility of all the 
consequences of turning aside the troops from China 
to India. But I beg your Lordship to believe that, 
ill saying this, I am not influenced by any thought 
that whatever may be the course for v/hich your 
Lordship’s wise judgment shall decide, you will need 
any help from me in vindicating it to her ^lajesty’.s 
Government.” 

More earnest and emphatic stiU was his T/ri vale 9^1 ^57, 

letter; not a word of it should be omitted: -'Idy 


dear Elgin, — ^I wish I could give you a more cheerful 
and acceptable greeting than you wrli And in tee 
letter bv which this is accompanie'L As it is, you 


tvill not bless me for it but 


CaS': 



nare 



GOG 


OUinilKAK OF Tin: ilUTINT. 


May, 1857. 


MS. Corre- 
spondence. 




a crisi.9. I do not •want aid to put domi tlic !Mccrut 
and Delhi rebels ; that ■will he done easily, a.s soon as 
the European troops can converge upon Delhi, hut 
not sooner. jMcanwhile, every hour of dcl.ay — un- 
avoidable delay — is an encouragement to the dis- 
atlectcd troops in other parts ; and if any one of the 
uinvatchcd regiments on this side of Agra should 
take heart and give the "word, there is not a fort, or 
cantonment, or station in the plains of the Ganges 
that "would not be in their hands in a fortnight. It 
would be exactly the same in Oude. No helj) that 
you could give me Avould make tis safe against this, 
because it cannot arrive in time. The critical mo- 
ments arc now, and for the next ten or twelve days to 
come. If we pass through them without a spread of 
the outbreak, I believe all will go well. If we do not, 
the. consequences will be so frightful, that any neglect 
to obtain any possible accession of strength whereby 
to shorten the duration of the reign of terror which 
■will ensue, would be a crime. If you send me ti'oops, 
they shall not be kept one hour longer than is abso- 
lutely needed. If you come with them 3'ourself, 3’ou 
shall be most heartil}’’ welcome.” 

With this letter went another to General Ashburn- 
ham, who commanded the troops of the China expe- . 
dition ; and the steamer, which' carried the bearer of 
these important missives to Galle, bore also letters 
from the Governor-General to the Chairman of the 
Court of Directors and the President of the Board 
of Control, calling upon them immediately to send 
out reinforcements from England. “ Now let me 
beg jmur attention and support,” he vu'ote to j\Ir. 
Mangles, “to a proposal which goes to you by the 
mail for the immediate raising of three European 
reg im ents for Bengal. No sane man ■svill doubt that 

O O 
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much of increase to our European force is wanted, May, 1857 
and that the want should be supplied with as little 
delay as possible is obvious from the present expo- 
sure of our weak points. 1 do not ask for an aug- 
mentation to the estabhshed number of Queen’s 
troops, because for permanent purposes I much prefer 
an addition to the Company’s Army ; and for the 
exigencies of the moment no reinforcement, except 
that of the China regiments, would avail. But I do 
beg that you will move the Government to make up 
the complement of Queen’s troops, irrespectively of 
those which now or hereafter may come to us from 
China. Do not let the supply of the missing regi- 
ments depend upon the turn of affairs in China, but 
let the gap be filled up at once.”* In the .same 
strain he wrote to 3Ir. Yemon Smith, looking rather 
to anv aid that misht be sent him from England. a.s 
a means of preventing the recurrence of like di.sa-sters 
in the future, than of combating those which had 
already arisen. 

Ylliist the first efforts of the GoTeiTior-GeneTall5"'''^[''K 
were thus directed towards the pressing dutj' of 
tinsuisliins'. bv sheer animal strength, the fires that 
had been kindled in Upper Inclia- he was endesTorir- 
ins' also to prevent bv moral mear^ rise fiames from. 
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May, 1857. was true that they had been told this before by the 
Governor-General, by the Commander-in-Chief, by 
Generals of Division, and Ptegimental Commandants ; 
hut these appeals had been of local character and 
limited influence, and it was thought that something 
might yet he done hy a general Proclamation ad- 
dressed to the whole Army, and distributed through- 
out the country. It was not doubted, that whatso- 
ever might have been the external agencies employed 
to keep alive this perilous excitement, there was at 
the bottom of it, in the breasts of the Sepoys, a 
deeply-rooted fear for the sanctity of their religion 
and the purity of their caste. If they could once be 
persuaded to believe that the British Government 
had never meditated any injury or offence to the re- 
ligious or social prejudices of the people, there might 
be a return to quietude and to reason. It was vise, 
at least, to make one more trial. So a Proclamation 
was issued, setting forth that the Governor-General 
knew that endeavours had been made to persuade 
Hindoos and Mussulmans, both soldiers and civil sub- 
jects, that their religion was openly as well as secretly 
threatened by acts of the Government, who were be- 
lieved to be seeking by various ways to entrap them 
into loss of caste for purposes of their ow ; but that 
they had never yet deceived their subjects, and they 
noAV, therefore, called upon all men to refuse their 
belief to the seditious lies of designing traitors, who 
were leading good men to their ruin. Translated 
into the vernacular, this Proclamation was sent to 
the military authorities to be distributed among the 
soldiery in all parts of the country, whikt the words 
of it were telegraphed to the Lieutenant-Governor at 
Agra, with emphatic instructions to “ disseminate it 
in every town, \'illage, bazaar, and serai.” “It is 
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for tlie people as well as for tlie troops.” It was yet May, 1S57 
hoped that it might hear the good fimit of a return 
to order and tranquillity.^ 

At the same time, it appeared to the Governor- 
General to he in the highest degree important to arm 
the militaiy authorities with new powers both for the 
prompt reward of good and lojml soldiers, and the 
prompt punishment of mutineers. The first might 
he done by a simple order of the Government. The 
latter required the interposition of the Legislature. 

So an act was passed to facilitate the trial and punish- May 16. 
ment of offences against the articles of war for the 
Native Armj*, by which commanding oflicers of Divi- 
sions, Brigades, and Stations, were authorised to as- 
semble general and other Courts-martial, and to pro- 
ceed to carry sentence into effect ■without reference 
to Head-Quarters. In such an emergency as had 
then arisen. Centralisation could not stand its ground. 

So whilst increased power was thus given to com- 
manding officers to overawe rebellion, increased 
power to encourage loyalty and good conduct was 
delegated to them and to certain high chdl and poh- 
tical functionaries. They were empowered to pro- 
mote Native soldiers and non-commissioned officers 
on the scene of their good deeds, and to confer upon 

* It lias been often said that this the mutiny in the Madras Army. It 
Proclamation, which will be found is, however, very doubtful whether 
in the Appendix, ought to have been such manifestocc have any effect 
issued at an earlier period. Colonel upon the Native mind, when once 
Birch advised the Governor-General, any popular belief of the intentions 
when the excited state of the Native of Government has taken fast hold 
soldiery first became apparent, to of it. I have already observed, that 
issue a proclamation of this kind, those who entertain a conviction 
and Lord Cmning afterwards frankly that the Government have formed a 
expressed his regret that he had not deliberate design to trick the people 
taken the advice of his military se- out of their religion, are not likely to 
cretaiy. On turning back to page find any difficulty in believing that 
213, the reader will perceive that a the issue of a lying proclamation is 
similar delay in issuing a sedative a part of the plot, 
proclamation occurred m 1806, after 
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General 
Older, 
May 19. 


them the “ Order of Merit,”* “in order tliat the re- 
ward for eminent gallantry, lo3-alty, and good con- 
duct might be prompt, and might be conferred on 
the soldier in the sight of his comrades.” But no 
proclamations and general orders — ^nothing that the 
Legislature could decree or the Executive Govern- 
ment publish — ^no words that men could utter, in 
that extremity, could avail to arrest the fury of the 
storm that was bursting over their head. It was too 
late for words, for none would hear. It was left to 
the English onlj’^ to strike. 

Thus Canning did all that could be done, and 
waited for the issue — waited, fearfully and hopefully, 
for tidings of new disasters in one Erection, and of 
coming succours from another. As he thus waited 
and watched, and pondered new details of the great 
rising, which every day added something to the 
clearness and completeness of the story, there were 
times when he felt in his inmost heart that there 
were no better resources than a few brave hearts 
and a few strong heads upon whose courage .and 
coolness he could relj'^. It must be said, sorrowfully, 
and I would fain not say it, but History admits of no 
such reservations, that Lord Canning felt bitterly 
that, with some few honourable exceptions, the Eng- 
lish oilicers at the Presidency were not giving him 
the moral support which, in such a crisis, would have 
been so grateful and refreshing to him, and for which 
truty he had a right to look. It is impossible to 
describe his mortification. TSTiere he had hoped to 
see strength he saw only weakness. Men whom he 
thought to see sustaining and encouraging others by 

^ Authority in this latter respect Western Provinces, and to the Cliief 
w-as confined to the Lieutenant- Commissioners in Oude and the 
Governor of Bengal and the North- Punjab. 
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their own resolute bearing and their cheerfulness of May, iss 
speech, went about from place to place infect ing their 
friends with their own despondency, and cliilling the 
hearts wliicli they sliould liavc warmed b}'’ their ex- 
ample. Such a .‘spectacle as this was even more 
painful than the tidings of di.sa.ster and death which 
came Imddling in from all parts of the country. 

,Ko one knew better, and no one more frcel}* acknow- 
ledged that the men of whom he comjdaincd were 
“brave enough with swords by their sides.” The}”^ 
would have faced death for their country’s irood with 
the courage of heroes and the constancy of martyrs ; 
but strong .as they would have been in deeds, they 
were wc.ak in words, and they went about as pro- 
phets of evil, giving free utterance to all their 
gloomiest anticipations, and thus spreading through 
all the strata of English society at the capital the 
alarm Avhich a more confident demeanour in the 
upper places might have arrested. And so strong 
was Lord Canning’s sense of the evil that had arisen, 
and that might arise from this want of reserve, that 
he wrote specially to the authorities in England to 
receive with caution the stories that were likely to be 
sent home in the private letters which the mail was 
about to carry from Calcutta. 

But the shame with which he beheld the failure of llarris .mui 
some of his countrymen at Calcutta, made him turn 
with the greater pride and the greater confidence 
towards those who were nobly seconding his eflbrts 
from a distance. The Governors of j\ladras and of 
Bombay, Harris and Elphinstone, had responded to 
his appeals, and without any selfish thoughts of their 
own wants, any heed of dangerous contingencies at 
home, were sending him the succours he so much 
needed ; and he was profoundly grateful for their 

2 R 2 
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aid. The promptitude with which they responded to 
the call for help was something almost marvellous. 
The electric telegraph might fail us in some parts, but 
in others it did its work well. On the 18th of May, 
Canning knew that the kladras Fusiliers were ali’eady 
embarking, and had thanked Harris by telegi'aph for 
his “ great expedition.” On the 22nd he learnt that 
the first instalment of the troops from Persia had 
reached Bombay, and that a steamer had already 
started for Calcutta with a vnng of the Sixty-fourth 
Queen’s. The fire-ship was doing its work as well as 
the lightning-post. 

But although there was to the Governor-General 
great consolation in the thought that he would lack 
no material or moral support that Harris and Elphin- 
stone could give him, it was, in a conjuncture so im- 
minent, to the individual characters of men actually 
confronting the dangers which threatened the empire, 
that he looked vdth the most eager anxiety. And 
there were no points to which he turned his eyes with 
a keener interest than to those two great provinces, 
the history of the annexation of which I have Avritten 
in the early part of this book, the great provinces of 
the Punjab and of Oude. It was from Oude that so 
large a part of the Bengal Army had been drawn ; 
it was in Oude, the last of our acquisitions, that the 
animosities and resentments born of the great revo- 
lution we had accomplished were festering most 
freshly ; it Avas in Oude that we had to . contend 
with the reviAun'g energies of a dynasty scarcely yet 
extinct, ’ and an aristocracy in the first throes of its 
humiliation. All this Lord Canning distinctly saAV. 
It Avas in the Punjab that all external dangers were 
.to be encountered ; it was from the Punjab that Delhi 
was to be recovered. There was consolation in the 
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tliouglit that oiil_y a fe^v months before the good Mny, 1857 
offices of Dost i\Iahonied liad been purchased in the 
manner most likely to secure his neutrality. But 
death might, any day, remove the old Ameer from 
the scene ; there -would, in such a case, be internal 
convulsions, out of -which -would probabty arise an 
invasion of our frontier b}* one contending faction 
or another: and, therefore, much as troops vere 
needed below, a still greater danger might be in- 
curred b-v' wcakcuino: the force on the frontier. In 
other parts of the countiy there might be merely a 
military mutiny; Imt in Oude and the Punjab the 
Government was threatened with the horrors of a po- 
pular rebellion, and the embarrassments of a foreign 
war. 

But if there were much trouble and anxiety in 
these thoughts, they had their attendant consolations. 

Let what might happen in Oude and the Punjab, the 
Lawrences were there. The Governor-General had 
abundant faith in them both ; faith in their courage, 
their constancy, their capacity for command ; but, 
most of all, he trusted them because they coveted 
responsibility. It is only from an innate sense ot 
strength that this desire proceeds; onl}' in obedience 
to the unerring voice of Nature that strongmen press 
foinvard to grasp what weak men shrink from pos- 
sessing. Knowing this, when, on the 16th of May, 

Henry Lawi-ence telegraphed to the Governor-Ge- 
neral, “ Give me plenary military power in Oude ; 

I will not use it unnecessarily,” not a moment was 
lost in flashing back the encouraging answer, “ You 
have full military powers. The Governor-General 
■will support you in everything that you think ne- 
cessary.” 

With John Lawrence it was less easy to commu- 
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Mny, 1857. nicate. A short time before the outbreak of the 
mutiny, the Chief Commissioner of the Punjab, 
whose health had been sorety tried by incessant ivoik, 
had proposed to the Governor-General to occupy a 
part of the approaching hot Aveather in a tour 
through Cashmere, but Lord Canning, on political 
grounds, had discouraged the proposal ; for Gholab 
Singh lay dying, and it Avas belieA^'ed that such a Ausit 
to the dominions of the ^Maharajah would be asso- 
ciated in men’s minds AA’ith some ulterior project of 
their annexation. John LaAATence, therefore, bad 
happily not gone to Cashmere. "When the ncAvs of 
the outbreak at Meerut reached the Punjab he Avas, 
on his Avay to the ]\Iurree Hills, at PaAvul-Pindee ; 
and thence, liaAong first telegraphed to them both, he 
Avrote, on the 13th of May, to the Governor-General 
and the Gommander-in-Chief. Nine days afterwards 
Lord Canning receded the missive Avhich had been 
addressed to him, together with a copy of the Commis- 
sioner’s earnest appeal to Anson to be up and doing. 
In the former, Lawrence urged upon the GoA’ernor- 
General the expediency of raising for immediate ser- 
Auce a large bodj’- of Sikh Irregulars. “ Our European 
force in India,” he AAwote, “ is so small, that it may 
gradually be AAmrn down and destroyed. It is of the 
highest importance, therefore, that Ave should increase 
our Irregular troops. ... In the event of an emer- 
gency, I should like to haA’^e power to raise as far as 
one thousand Horse; I will not do this unless abso- 
lutely necessary.” Five days before this letter had 
reached Calcutta, Lord Canning had telegraphed his 
consent to the proposal, adding, “ You udll be sup- 
ported in every measure that you think necessary for 
safet}^” He was unstinting in his expressions of 
confidence to those who deserved it. 
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Those were clays when the best men stood upon the May, 1S57. 
least ceremony, and if they liad a suggestion to offer 
to Government, offered it with the full assurance 
that they Averc doing their duty, and Avould not be 
charged Avith presumption. So General Hearsey, 

Avhen he learnt the neAvs that had come from Meerut 
and Delhi, had AATitten to the ]\Iilitaiy Secretary to 
urge the GoA^ernment to call for troops from Madras 
and Bombay and the Persian Gulf, and to arrest 
the China expedition. So Henry LaAvrcnce had 
telegraphed to the GoA-ernor-Gcncral to get CA^’ery 
aAaiilable European “ from China, Ce3'lon, and else- 
AA'here, also all the Goorkhas from the Hills.” So 
Pati'ick Grant, the Commander-in-Chief at Madras, 
had telegraphed to him to send a SAAift steamer at 
once to intercept the China expedition and John 
LaAAU'encc had sent a message setting forth these and 


* There has been some discussion, 
I believe, rcsjjcctiiig the quarter 
wheiicc the suggest ion to intercept 
I he China troops first emanated. 
I can sec no reason to think that 
Lord Canning required any prompt- 
ing. But if tlio question is to be 
solved by reference to a priority of 
recorded date, it is, firstly, to Gene- 
ral Hearsey, and secondly to Sir 
Henry Lawrence, that the merit is 
to be assigned. On the IStli of May, 
General Hearsey wrote to Colonel 
Birch, saying: “Send steamers to 
meet and bring the European troops 
now on their way to China (llong- 
Kong) to Calcutta. Do not delay 
doing this.” On thelCth of May, 
Henry Lawrence telegraphed to Lord 
Canning ; “ Get every European you 
can from China, Ceylon, and else- 
where.” On the 17th, Sir Patrick 
Grant sent his message, more detailed 
and emphatie : “I most earnestly ro- 
commendthedespatchto Singapore of 
the swiftest steamer obtainable, with 
an earnest request to Lord Elgin to 


forward on to you the whole of the 
troops intended for Chinn. AVhether 
Cliina is coerced now, or months 
hence, is of no moment. The moral 
clfccl of such a force being brought 
to the spot would be incalculable, 
and be regarded as something mira- 
culous and supernatural.” At what 
precise moment Lord Canning first 
determined to arrest the China ex- 
pedition, is not apparent on the face 
of the records ; but on the 18th he 
telegraphed to Agra: “I hope to 
catch the regiments on their way to 
China.” During the week imme- 
diately following the outbreak at 
Meerut, Lord Canning scarcely re- 
sorted to the post-ofiice at all. The 
only letter that I can find is one to 
General Anson, dated the 15lh, in 
which he docs not mention the in- 
tended arrest of the China troops; 
but at that time he had received no 
detailed account of events at Meerut 
and Delhi, and scarcely knerv the 
extent of the evil with which he had 
to contend. 
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1857 otli&r means of meeting the crisis. For all these 
suggestions Lord Canning was grateful; but it was 
with much satisfaction, perhaps with some pride, that 
when the detailed plans of the Chief Commissioner 
of the Punjab were laid before him, he sent back a 
message, through the Lieutenant-Governor of Agra, 
sajdng, “ Every precaution which your message sug- 
gests has been taken long ago.” 

Then, every effort made, and every precaution 
taken to save alike the Christian people and the great 
empire committed to his care, there was an interval 
of reflection ; and, with a feeling of solemn wonder. 
Canning dwelt upon the causes of all this tremen- 
dous excitement, and asked himself whether it could 
be only a military mutiny that he was combating. 
It did not seem as though the origin of such a com- 
motion were to be found only in the unaided in^ 
stincts of the soldiery. It might be that the acti- 
vities then discernible were purely military activi- 
ties, but it did not follow that external influences 
had not been at work to produce the state of mind 
that was developing such terrible results. There 
were even then some dawning apprehensions that, 
Avith the best possible intentions, grave mistakes might 
haA’-e been committed in past years, and that the tree 
of benignant error Avas noAv bearing bitter fruit. He 
thought over all that had been done by his great 
predecessor ; the countries that had been annexed to 
the British Empire, the powerful interests that had 
suffered so grieA'ously by our domination, the mani- 
fold encroachments, , material and moral, of English 
muscle and English mind. Hot at first did he per- 
ceive all that was afterwards made clear to him, for 
at the time of which I am noAV Avriting there Avere 
many breaks in the great chain of postal and tele- 
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gi'npliic cominiiiiicntion, niul it wns not cnsy to form 
n right conception of the aclnnl sitnntion of aflairs in 
tlic Upper Provinccf:, Put lie soon ceased to speak 
of tlie mutiny, and called it a “rchellion'’ — a “re- 
volt.’’ Kiirly in the year, he had felt disposed to 
attach .'^ome importance to the idea of political causes, 
hut, as he vrotc on more than one occasion, “not 
much."’ Kow his uncertainty upon this point began 
to disapjicar, and he vrote to the Indian ]\Iinister at 
home that he had not a doubt that the rebellion had 
been fomented “by Prahmins on religious pretences, 
and by others for political motives.’ t He saw, in- 
deed, that- for some ycar.^; preceding the outbreak the 
English in India, moved by the strong faith that was 
in them, had striven, with a somewhat intemperate 
/.enl, to assimilate all things to their own modes of 
thought, and that the Old I^Ian had risen against the 
New, and resented his coa.«elcss innovations. To this 
pass had the self-assertions of the national character 
brought us. The Indian Empire was in flames. But, 
with a proud and noble confidence. Canning felt that 
this great national character Avhich had raised the 
conflagration would, by God’s blessing, ere long 
trample it out. Even those whose despondency had 
so pained him would, he knew, when called upon to 
act, belie the weakness of their words by the bravery 
of their deeds. Looking into the future, he saw the 
fire spreading; he saw the heathen raging furiously 
against him, and a great army, trained in our own 

See note, attic, r:i"c 550. a proclnmalioii, wliicli goes to you 

f Writing also to tlic Clinirmnn licrcwith, lias been issued with a 
of the Court of Direetors (Mr. Jloss view of arresting the evil. But 
Mangles), Lord Canning said ; “ I political animosity goes for some- 
have learnt unmistakably that the thing among the causes, though it is 
^prehension of some attempt upon not, in my opinion, a chief one.” — 
Caste is growing stronger, or at May 19, *1857. — MS. Corresjiond- 
least is more sedulously spread, e/ice. 

Mr. Colvin has found the same ; and 


May, 1857. 
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1857 . schools of warfare, turning against us the lessons we 
had taught them, stimulated by the Priesthood, en- 
couraged, perhaps aided, by the nobles of the land, 
and with all the resources of the country at their 
command; but seeing this, he saw also something 
beyond, grand in the distance ; he saw the manhood 
of England going out to meet it. 
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CIVIL PRn’-ILEGES OF THE SEPOYS 

['rnE following is the memorandum to which reference is 
made at page 256 :] 

“ By the regulations in force for the administration of Civil 
Justice, the Ooiu'ts were prohibited from corresponding by 
letter with parties in suits before them, or from receinng 
pleadings or otlier applications in such cases except from the 
parties or their authorised representatives. All causes were 
requii’ed to be heard in the order in which they stood on the 
file of the Com't, and the laws which required the use of 
stamped paper in judicial pi’oceedings were very strict, and 
for a length of time of univei*sal application. 

“ In all these respects a great change was made in the year 
1816 in favour of the Bengal Sepoy. 

‘^The regulation passed in that year made no change in 
I'espect of claims originating in loans granted by a Native 
officer or Sepoy, or in pecimiary transactions of a commercial 
nature ; but in all other respects the position of the Native 
soldier,- as a party to a suit in a Ooui't of Civil Justice, was 
materially improved. 

“ If a Native soldier was desirous of instituting a suit in any 
Court, he had only to inform his commanding officer of his 
intention, and to execute a deed authorisuig any member of 
his family to appear and act for him. This document was to 
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bo sent by post by the commanding officer to tlie Judge of 
the Goui’t having jurisdiction in the matter, who was then re- 
quired to take the necessary steps for giving information to 
the party appointed to act for the applicant, and to afford 
every facility for cai-rying on tlie cause. In like manner, if 
the Sepoy was the defendant in a case, the usual notice was 
to be seiwed upon him through his commanding officer, and 
similar facilities were to be afforded to him in defending as in 
prosecuting a case. If the Sepoy himself obtained furlough 
for the pm'pose of instituting or defending a suit, he carried 
with him a letter from his commanding officer to the Judge, 
who was then required to hear the case without reference to 
its order on the file, and to pass judgment in it with as little 
delay as possible. 

“No stamps were to be I’equired, and if judgment went 
against the Sepoy, and any land or rent property belonging 
to him was attached in execution of the judgment, the Court 
was required to postpone the sale of it for such period as 
might appear reasonable for the purpose of affording the 
Native soldier an opportunity of dischai’ging the amount ad- 
judged against him. 

“ In like manner, if any estate belonging to a Native soldier 
became liable to sale for the recoveiy of an ari’ear of I’evenue, 
information of the same was to be given to him through his 
commanding officer, and every indulgence was to be shown to 
him before the last step of selling the estate was taken. 

“By the same regulation, the sub-treasm’er at the Presi- 
dency, the collectors of land revenue, and the several pay- 
masters in the Presidency of Fort William, including the pay- 
masters serving beyond the territories of the East India Com- 
pany, were authorised to grant bills payable at sight -without 
deduction of any land, and at the usual rate of exchange, on 
any other treasury, for any sums which might be paid into 
their respective treasuries on account of Native officers or 
soldiers, who might be desirous of remitting money from one 
part of the country to another.” — MS. Memorandum, 
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CASTE AOT) EAOE IN THE SEPOT ARMY. 

[The follomng statements, referred to at page 330, are 
taken from the Appendix to the Report of the Royal Com- 
mission on the organisation of the Indian Ai-my. It -will be 
observed that the Bengal reports relate only to the remnant 
of the Sepoy Army after the mutiny :] 

Extkacts from the Official Return showing the Number, Caste, and 
Country of the Native Officers and Soldiers of each Regiment, Regular 
and Irregular, of each Presidency, confined to Regiments borne on the 
Returns of eacli Army respectively ; so far as can be stated from the 
Records in this House. — ^East India House, Sept. 1858. 

BENGAL. 

Natr'e Infantby, 7 Regiments, viz. : 21st, 31st, 4:7th, 65th, 66th, 70th, 

and 73rd. 

Native Officees. i Non-Cojijiissiobed, Raxk and 

File. 


Casie. Caste. 


Maliomedans 

25 

Mahomedans 

1,170 

Brahmins 

52 

Brahmins 

1,878 

Rajpoots 

39 

Rajpoots 

2,637 

Hindus of inferior 

descrip- 

Hindus of Inferior descrip- 


tion 

23 

tion 

2,057 



Sikhs and Punjaubees 

54 


139 

7,796 


Ikbegtoab and Local Infantky, 12 Regiments, viz. : Regiment of Khelat- 
i-Ghilzie, Regiment of Eerozepore, Regiment of Loodianah, Simoor 
Battalion, Kemaou Battalion, Nusseree Battalion, Hill Rangers, Assam 
Light Infantry Battalion, Mhairwarrah Battalion, Sylhet Light Infantry 
Battalion, Arracan Battalion, and Shekhawattee Battalion. 


Native Officees. 


Non-Cohmissioned, 

Rank and 



File. 


Caste. 


Caste. 


Mahomedans 

38 

Mahomedans... 

1,185 

Brahmins 

23 

Brahmins 

849 

Rajpoots 

59 

Rajpoots 

2,711 

Hindus of inferior descrip- 


ilmdus of inferior descrio- 

tion 

43 

tion 


Sikhs 

17 

Sikhs 


Hill men 

16 

Hill men 

1,112 

Mughs 

6 

Mughs 


Burmese 

1 

Burmese 

6 

Munniporees 

1 

Munniporees 

167 



Jhats 

48 

204 1 


10,339 
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MADRAS. 

Native CataekYj 7 Ecgimenfs. 


Native OrricERs. Nox-CoinrissioxED -Ease axd 

File. 

Casfe. Casfe. 


Mahomedans 

6S 

Christians 


Mahr.attas 

G 

NEahomedans.. 

1,95G 

Eaj pools 

o 

E.ajpools 

90 

Indo-Britoiis 

0 

AEahrattas..... 

300 



Other castes.. 

o 



ludo-Britons... 

159 


77 


2,539 


Cc:t’:!ry. 

Central Carnal ic, Madras, 

Tellorc, A'c 6i 

Soutliern Carnatic, Tricbi- 

nopoly 7 

Mysore 3 

Tanjorc, Madura, .and Tinne- 

vclly 1 

Ceded districts S 


Ccur.tr^’. 

Hindoosf.an 22 

Nortlieni Circars 07 

Central Carnatic, Madr.as, 

Vellore, Ac 1,S11 

Southern Canialic, Trichi- 

nopoly 205 

Baramahal 4S 

Ceded districts 5 t 

Mysore 212 

T.anjorc, Madura, and Tin- 
nevelly 90 


2,539 


Native Ieeaxtet, 52 Eegimenfs. 


Native OixIceks. 


NoN-CoMillSSIONED, E.AEK AED 



File. 




Crs-V. 



4 

Christians 

1.S.53 

Jfr.hoT.edans 

5Si 

Al.alio.'iicdnns 

15,272 

Braiir.iins and R.aJpoots 

S3 

Br.ali.aiji!S and Jt.ajpoots ... 

1.922 

Mahr.a’.tas 

12 

Mahratias 

oS5 

(Gentoo) 

212 

Telingas t'Gentoo) 

15,371 


97 

Tamil 

•1,27.5 

O'.hrr castes 

.S 

Other castes 

Lfiir. 

lr.d>Britons 


Ir.do-Brilor.s 

1,0! 1 

1,030 


•11,703 



arrfry. 


ilisne-'ts:; 

51 

Ilindaostrn.. 

],93S 

Nr.r’.L'-ra Circar? 

*'* 1 i 

Norlhcrr. Circars 

IG/JItS 

C-.atra'. Idad.-t', 


Centr.a! C.'.r.natic, Mr.drrt*. 


Yei; re, .Ac.. 

239 

Vrilorr. Ac 

,‘',‘•'11 

C' .-1 f ' •'•V f''! f «/• ^ V' 


Soat! cm C-i.-natic, Tr.T.';.’- 



377 

no; -"dr 

■!,7C') 

f 

i •2" 

— 
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Country. 

Bronglil fonrnrd... 

Banimalml 

Ceded districts 

^lysorc 

Tn*iijoro, Mnduno, and Tin- 

ncvclly 

Deccan and Maliratta 


7S4- 

“9 

32 

59 

119 


Country. 

Brouglit forward,.. 32,d77 

Baramalial 1,022 

Ceded districts 1,705 

Jfysorc 2,G9S 

Tanjorc, JIadurn, and Tin- 

ncvclly 3,017 

Canara, Monlmcin, Jaul- 
nah, and Bclg.aum ...... 28 

Dccc.an and Malir.atta 99 

Portugal 1 

Other parts 58 


1,030 


41,705 


BOMBAY. 

1^ ATivr. Cataluy. 3 Bcffimcnls. 


Natiye OrricEHS. 


Cas/e. 

Christians 1 

Mnhomedans 12 

Brahmins and Kajpools 9 

^lahrattas 1 

'rcling.as (Gentoo) 0 

Tamil 0 

Other castes 12 

Indo-Britons 1 


3G 


Nok-Commissiosed, Bask asd 


Tile. 

Caslc. 

Christians 00 

Mahomedans 459 

Brainnins and Rajpoots .... 252 

Mahrattas IIS 

Tclingns (Gentoo) 0 

Tamil 0 

Other castes 508 

Indo-Britons 22 


1,425 


Country. 

Ilindoostan 29 

H ortlicrn Circars 1 

Central Carnatic, Jladras, 

Vellore, &c 2 

Southern Carnatic, TrichU 

nopoly 0 

Deccan 2 

Concan 1 

Mysore 0 

Tanjorc, Madura, and Tinne- 

vcUy 0 

Bombay 1 


Country. 

Hindoostan 1,073 

Korlhcrn Circars 21 

Central, Carnatic, Madras, 

Vellore, &c 30 

Southern Carnatic, Trichi- 

nopoly 0 

Deccan..... 125 

Concan 114 

Mysore 0 

Tanjorc, Madura, and Tin- 

nevclly 0 

Guzerat 14 

Persia 1 

Lisbon 4 

Africa 2 

Bombay 4 

. Punjab and Scindc 21 

Cabool and Affghanistan ... 15 

Europe 1 


36 


1,425 
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Native Tnfaa’trv, 29 Regiments, 


Native Officees. 


Caste. 

Christians 5 

Malioincdans Ill 

Bralimins and Rjij pools 188 

Mahrallas 110 

Tclingas (Gentoo) 6 

Tamil 1 

Jews 3 

Other castes 130 

Indo-Britons 0 

Purwarrees 3 


563 


JCoN-CojonssioNEDj Rank and 
Fiie. 

Caste. 


Christians 

. 270 

Mahomedans 

2,048 

Brahmins and Rajpoots.. 

0,421 

Mahrallas 

7,980 

Telingas (Gentoo) 

Tamil 

107 

55 

Jews 

12 

Other castes 

7,728 

Indo-Britons 

22 

Purwarrees 

170 

Mochees 

29 

Sikhs 

28 


24,870 


Country. 

Hindoostan 208 

Northern Circars 7 

Central CarnntiCj Madras, 

Vellore, &c 37 

Southern Carnatic, Trichi- 

nopoly 13 

Deccan 57 

Concan 173 

Mysore 4 

Taniore, Madura, and Tinne- 

velly 0 

Guzerat ^ 


Country. 

Hindoostan 11,089 

Northern Circars 135 

Central Carnatic, Madras, 

Vellore, &c 412 

Southern Carnatic, Trichi- 

nopoly 203 

Deccan 1,820 

Concan 10,878 

Mysore 36 

Tanjorc, Madura,- and Tin- 

nevelly 33 

Mysore and Punjab 28 . 

Guzerat - 80 

Scinde, Punjab, and Raj- 

pootana 155 

Europe 1 


563 


24,870 


GeuehaIi ilETUXiN sliowing tlie Races aud Castes of which the Native Army was eomposed on April 1, 1858. 
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Adjutant-General’s Office, Head-Quarters, (Signed) W. M.whew, Lieut.-CoL, 

Allahabad, August 13, 1858. Adjutant-General of the Army. 
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p[n Chapter I., Book HI., some extracts are given from an 
interesting memorandum furnished by Sir Robert Phillimore, 
■wliich is now given in its integrity.] 

JIEMORIALS OF THE E.VRLY LIFE OF EARL CAXXING. BY SIR 
ROBERT PHILLniORE, QDEEK'S ADVOCATE. 

“ When young Canning was eleven years old, his father took 
the usual steps for procuring his admission to Eton, the scene 
on which his own brilliant talents had given the first promise of 
that future excellence which they aftenvards so fully realised. 
!Mr. (afterwards Bishop) Chapman went, at the request of the 
Provost, Dr. Goodall, in 1824, to Gloucester Lodge, and in 
the presence of the great statesman examined his boy, in order 
that there might be no doubt as to his fitness to be placed in 
the upper school. The well-known description of the storm 
in the First iEneid, ‘ Interea magno misceri mmnirn'e pon- 
tuni,’ &c., Avas the passage chosen for the trial of his pro- 
ficiency ; and the Bishop now remembers the anxiety with 
Avhich the father watched the essa}' of his son, and the smile 
of approval Avhicb greeted his rendering of the rather difficult 
transition, ‘Quos ego sed motos,’ &c., and the final ‘not so 
bad,' Avliich followed at the close of the Avhole translation 

“Young Canning was entered on the 4th September, 1824, 
at the house of Jlr. Chapman. According to the records of 
the school, he was ‘plus A'ice simpbci,’ sent up ‘for good," 
the only distinction at that time attainable at Eton. Has re- 
putation, however, at school was rather for intelligence, accu- 
racy, and painstakiug than for refined scholarship, or any 
remarkable powers of composition. The interval between 
Eton and Oxford was passed with a priA'ate tutor, the Reverend 
Thomas Shore, a nephew of Lord Teignmouth, who resided 
at Potton, Bedfordshire, but who discharged no public fmic- 
tions as a clergyman at that place. It is probable that he 
derived great benefit from the tuition of Mr. Shore. Yliile 
under the care of this gentleman he formed an intimate friend- 
ship with the eldest son of the late Lord Harris (afterwards a 
contemporary at Christ Church), which continued without 
intermission to the last hour of his life. By a singular turn 

2 S 2 
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of fortune, Earl Canning became Governor-General of India 
wliile liis friend Lord Hari’is was Governor of Madras. Upon 
tlie death of Mr. Canning in 1827, Mrs. Canning was created 
a Viscountess, with remainder to her son. It was, neverthe- 
less, wisely determined not to send young Canning to Oxford 
as the son of a nobleman, but to obtain for him a studentship 
of Christ Church, and thereby to place him in exactly the 
same position at the University which his father had formerly 
occupied. It appears that he was nominated by Dr. Pett, the 
old friend and tutor of his father, and one of the canons of 
Christ Chiu’ch, as a student on the roll which was made up 
December 24, 1827 ; but he was actually made a student by 
the Dean in filling up a roll dated December 20, 1828, ‘in 
return for Dr. Pett’s nomination’ having been given up (a 
practice not unfrequent -at that time) to the Dean ‘in the last 
roll.’ 

“ jMr. Gladstone, Lord Elgin (then ]Mi*. Bruce), INIr. Henry 
Denison (a distinguished scholar), and Sii’ Robert Phillimore, 
were, among others, brother students with him ; and in the 
number of his contemporaiies at Christ Chm’ch, who after- 
wards became his colleagues in public life, were Lord Dal- 
housie and the Duke of Newcastle. He lived chiefly -with a 
few intimate friends, among whom was Lord De Tabley, one 
of his executors. To them his naturally happy and cheerful 
temperament, his keen perception of character, his fund of 
quiet humour, his accomplishments as a scholar, and, above 
all, his loyal and affectionate heart, made him a delightful 
companion. He was not generally popular, and to those 
without his own immediate circle his manners were shy and 
reserved. He took at that time no particular interest in 
politics, and whether from a feeling that his father’s great 
name imposed upon him an arduous responsibility, or from 
extreme sensitiveness to failure, did not then appear desirous 
to embark upon that stormy ocean of public life on which he 
afterwards so gallantly sailed and so nobly died. 

“ Those who heard his speech at the banquet given to him 
by the India House previous to his departure as Governor- 
General,, know that he could, when strongly urged, put forth 
oratorical powers of a high order ; but at Oxford, as in after- 
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life, ho sliowcd no natural aptitude or inclination for speaking 
in public. His fastidious accuracy of language, bis sensitive 
and proud nature, and a certain physical difficulty, as -well, 
per]ia})s, as the ever-present recollection of his father’s un- 
rivalled success as a parliamentary chieftain, combined to 
dissuade him from often attempting this particular path to 
distinction. But at Christ Chm-ch he acquired, or matm’ed 
that command of pure English, and that excellent st 3 'le vhich 
in every letter or oven note ■svhich he wrote excited just ad- 
miration. 

“In the year 1831 he won the Clmst Church prize for Latin 
verse. The subject was ‘ Caractacus captivus Komam ingre- 
ditur.’ The verses were as usual recited in the hall. It was. 
a remarkable scene. In that magnificent banqueting-i’oom 
are hung the portraits of students who have reflected honour 
upon the House which reared them, b}’ the distinctions which 
thev have won in after-life. 

“Underneath the portrait of George Canning, the recollec- 
tion of whose brilliant career and untimely end was stiU fresh 
in the memor}' of men, stood the son in the prime of j'outh, 
recalling, by his eminently handsome countenance, the noble 
features of the portrait, while repe.ating the classical prize 
poem which would have gladdened his father’s heart. Gene- 
rjill}' speaking, the resident members of Christ Church alone 
compose the audience when the prize is recited, but on this 
occasion there was one stranger present — the old, faithful 
friend of ^Ir. Canning, his staunch political adlierent through 
life, !Mr. Sturges Boiu-ne. He had travelled from London 
for the express purpose of witnessing the first considerable 
achievement of the younger Canning. 

“ He closed his career at the University with distinguished 
success, obtaining, in Easter Term, 1833, a first-class in clas- 
sical and a second-class in mathematical honours. He took 
the degree of B.A. in the same j^ear, but never proceeded to 
the desree of hl.A.” — MS. Memorandum. 

Cj 
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FmAL OHDFnS TO THE MUSKETIIY fiCnOOLS, 

[The folioAving is tiie letter referred to at page 561 — note ;] 
The Adjutant-General of the Army to 3fojor-Gcncral TTcaracy. 

" Aiijiilunt-Gcncral’s Office, Simlali, April 13, 1857. 

Sir, — ^I^eferring to the tclegrapli incssage from this office 
dated the 23rd ultimo (and your ackuowledgments of tlic 
25th idem), commuuicatijig the Commander-in-Chicfs orders 
to postpone the target ])ractice of the Native soldiers at the 
Rifle Depot at Dum-Dum, pending further instructions froni 
this Department, I am now desired to request you will he good 
enough to inform the officer commanding at Dum-Dum, and 
through him the Depot authoiitics concerned, that the course 
of instruction is to be completed by the Native details, and 
that their target practice is to be commenced as soon as prac- 
ticable after the Government General Order disbanding the 
Nineteenth Regiment of Native Infantry has been read to the 
troops at the station, including the detachments of Native re- 
giments at the Depot. 

“ 2. The grease for the cartridge is to be any unobjectionable 
mixture which may be suited for the purpose, to be pro\ided 
'by selected parties comprising all castes concerned, and is to 
be applied by the men themselves, 

“ 3, The paper of which the cartridges are constructed 
having been proved by chemical test, and otherwise, to be 
perfectly free from grease, and in all respects unobjection- 
able ; and all possible grounds for objection in regard to the 
biting of the cartridge, and the natm'e of the grease to be 
used, having been removed, it is not anticipated that the men 
will hesitate to perfonn the target practice ; but, in the event 
of any such unexpected result, the Commander-in-Chief de- 
sires that their officers may be instructed to reason calmly 
with them, pointing out the utter groundlessness for any 
objection to the use of the cartridges now that biting the 
end has been dispensed with, and the provision and applica- 
tion of the necessary greasing material has been left to them- 
selves ; and, further, to assure them that any one who shall 
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molest or taunt them on return to their corps, sliall he visited 
with severe punishment. 

“ 4. The officer commanding the Depot will he held respon- 
sible that the above directions respecting the gi-easing mixture, 
and those I'ecently issued in regard to the new mode of load- 
ing, are strictly ohsciwed. 

“ 5. If, notwithstanding all these precautions and considerate 
mcasiires, any disinclination to use the cai'tndgcs shall bo 
manifested, the parties dcmuiTing are to be warned calmly 
and patiently, but firmly, that .a persistence in such unjusti- 
fiable conduct will be viewed as disobedience of orders and in- 
suboi'dination, and treated accordingly, and in the event of 
any individuals after such warning obstinately refusing to fire, 
the officer commanding at Dum-Dum will at once place such 
parties in aiTCSt or confinement, according to the rank of the 
offenders, and cause them to be tried by Court-lMartial. 

“ 6. If, however, the entire Depot shall combinedly refuse to 
fire, wliich is very improbable, the Commandcr-in-Ohief, 
under such circumstances, empowers you to place all the 
Native officers in arrest pending his Excellency’s fuiiher 
orders, which you will immediately apply for; to depiive the 
non-commissioned officers and Sepoys of their arms and ac- 
coutrements, and to pay them up and summarily dischai'ge 
them on the spot, excepting, of course, any ringleaders in 
these latter grades or parties whose refusal may be accom- 
panied by insolence or insubordination, who are to be placed 
under an'est or confinement, in "vdew of their being arraigned 
before a District or General Court-Martial, as the case may 
require. 

“ 7. This communication is to be considered purely confi- 
dential, and his Excellency relies implicitly on your canying 
out the instructions it contains with the utmost caution and 
discretion. 

‘‘ I have the honom* to be. Sir, 

“ Your most obedient servant, 

“ C. Chester, Col. 

“ Adjt.-Gen. of the Armyr 


— MS. Records. 
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THE CHUPATTIES. 

[It is stated at pago 571 that Mr. Ford, Magistrate and 
Collector of Goorgaon, was the first to call tlie attention of 
the Government of the North-Western Provinces to this sub- 
ject. His letter, addressed, in official course, to the Commis- 
sioner of Delhi, is appended 

Goorgaon Magistracy, February 19, 1857. 

‘‘Sin, — I have the honour to inform you that a signal has 
passed through numbers of the villages of this district, the 
purport of which has not yet transpired. 

“The Chowkeydars of the villages bordering on those be- 
longing to Mutra have received small baked cakes of atta, 
with orders to distribute them generally tlirough this district. 

“ A Chowkeydar, upon receiving one of these cakes, has had 
five or six more prepared, and thus they have passed .from 
village to village ; so quickly has the order been executed, 
that village after village has been served with this notice. 

“ This day, cakes of this description have arrived and been 
distributed in the villages about Goorgaon, and an idea has 
been industriously circulated that Government has given the 
oj'der. “ W. Forp, Magistrate. 

“ To Simon Fiascr, Esq., 

“ Commissioner, Uellii.” 


[In the course of the trial of the King of Delhi gi'eat pains 
were taken to extract from the Avitnesscs, both European and 
Native, some explanation of the “ Chupatty mystery but 
nothing satisfactory Avas elicited. The folloAving opinions, 
however, AA'ere recorded :] 

From l/ie Evidence of Jat Mall, Neios-wnter to the Lieutenant- 

Governor^ 

“ Q. Did you ever hear of the circulation of chupatties about 
the country some months before the outbreak ; and if so, AAdiat 
was supposed to be the meaning of this ? 

A. Yes, I did hear of the circumstance. Some people said 
that it Avas a projntiatory obsexwance to avert some impending 
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calamity; others, that they were circulated hy the Govern- 
ment to signify that the population throughout the country 
would he compelled to use the same food as the Christians, 
and thus he deprived of their religion ; while others, again, 
said that the chupatties were circulated to make it known that 
Government was determined to force Christianity on the 
country by interfering with their food, and intimation of it 
was thus given that they might be prepared to resist the 
attempt. 

Q. Is sending such articles about the country a custom 
among the Hindoos or Mussulmans ; and would the meaning 
be at once understood without any accompanying explana- 
tion? 

A. 2So, it is not by any means a custom ; I am fifty years 
old, and never heard of such a thing before. 

Q. Did you ever hear that any message was sent ivith the 
chupatties ? 

A. No : I never heard of any. 

Q. "Were these chupatties chieSy circulated by ilahomedaas 
or Bdndoos ? 

A. Thev were circulated rndiscriminately, vrithout refer- 
ence to either religion, among the peasantiy of the country.^ 


From the Evidence of Sir Theopldhje Ifetcalfe. 

Q. Gan you. give the Court any information about- the 
chunatties which were circulated from village to viliage some 
months before the oiiihreak : and has it been ascertained Lo'v 
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I sent for the men who had hronght them from the district of 
Bolxmdshnhr. and their apology for circulating them was that 
they believed it to be done by order of the English Govern- 
ment, that thev had received them elsewhere, and had but 
forwarded them on. I believe that the meaning of the 
chnpatties was not understood in the Delhi district ; but 
originally they were to be taken to all those who partook of 
one Idnd of food, connectincr a bodv of men tosether in con- 
tradistinction to tliose who lived differently and had different 
customs.' I think these chnpatties originated at Lucknow, 
and were, no doubt, meant to sound a note of alarm and pre- 
paratiom giving wamiog to the people to stand ^ one another 
on any danger menacing them." 


From the Evidence of Chimu Fhcs-icriier. 

(3. Do you recollect the circumstance of chnpatties bring 
circulated from ■vdllage to 'village ? 

,.-1. Yes, I remember hearing of it before the outbreak. 

Q. Was the subject discussed in the isative newspapers; 
and if so, what was considered the meaning of it ? 

.'}. Yes, it was alluded to, and it -svas supposed to portend 
some coming distiurbance, and -was, moreover, understood as 
implying an invitation to the whole population of the country 
to unite for some secret object afterwards to be disclosed. 

Q. Do you know whence these chnpatties originated, or to 
what quarter general opinion among the iSatives attributed 
them ? 

ri. I have no knowledge as to where they were first started, 
but it was generally supposed that they came from Eumaul 
and Paneeput,” 


Fixim tJic Evidence of Capfain 2larlineav. 

Q. Had you any corrversation with these men (f. e. 'with tlie 
men assembled at Umballali for musketiy instruction) relative 
to some chnpatties that were circulated to different -villages in 
these disti'icts befoiv the outbreak t 
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A. YeSj I had frequent conversations with various Sepoys 
on this subject. -I. asked them -what they understood in re- 
ference to them, and by ivhom thej- supposed that they were 
circulated ; they described them to me as being in size and 
shape like ship biscuits, and believed them to have been distri- 
bvited by order of Government through the medium of their 
sen-ants for the purpose of intimating to the people of Plin- 
doostan that they should all be compelled to cat the same food, 
and that vas considered as a token that they should likewise 
be compelled to embrace one faith, or, as they termed it, ‘ One 
food and one faith.’ 

Q. As far as you could understand, was this idea generally 
prevalent among all the Sepo3"s of the various detachments at 
the Depot ? 

A. It was prevalent, as far as I could judge, among all the 
Sepoys of every regiment that fm'nished a detachment to the 
Depot at Umballah. 

Q. "Was there any report of the Government having mixed 
gi'ound bones with flour for the pm-pose of having it distri- 
buted to the Sepoys, and so destrojdng then* caste ? 

A. Yes, I heard of this in the month of March. It was 
told me that all the flour retailed from the Government 
Depots for the supply of troops on the march was so adul- 
terated. 

Q. Do jou. think the Sepoys generally firmly believed 
this ? 

A. I have seen correspondence from various men, which 
the Sepoys of the Depot voluntarily placed in my hands, the 
writers of which, themselves Sepoys, evidently believed that 
such was the case. 

Q. Did the Sepoys ever speak to you about any other cause 
of complaint, or points on which they sought infonnation ? 

A. Their complaint, or rather fear, was this : they appre- 
hended that Government was going forcibly to deprive them 
of their caste. 

Q. Did any of them ever speak about Government inter- 
ference regarding the re-marriage of Hindoo widows ? 

A. Yes, they alluded to that as an invasion of theii- social 
rights.” 
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From the Statement of Hakim Ahsan Ullah, Confidential Phy- 
sician to the King of Delhi. 

“ Nobody can tell wbat was the object of the distribution of 
tbe cbupatties. It is not known wbo first projected the plan. 
All tbe people in tbe palace wondered what it could mean, I 
bad no conversation with tbe King on tbe subject; but others 
talked in bis presence about it, wondering wbat could be tbe 
object. 

I consider that the cbupatty affau’ probably originated with 
tbe Native troops, and tbe distribution first commenced in 
Oude. I also wondered wbat it was, but considered that it 
implied something. 

“ I consider that tbe distribution of tbe cbupatties first began 
in Oude. 

“ It was tbe opinion of some that tbe N ative troops bad de- 
signed these cbupatties as emblematical of some particular 
object. Others believed that there was some cbann attached 
to them, inasmuch as they were distributed unknown all over 
tbe country, and without it being known wbo first originated 
tbe idea, and whence they were first sent out. People also 
believed that these cbupatties were tbe invention of some 
adept in tbe secret arts, in order to preserve unpolluted tbe 
religion of tbe country, which, it was reported, tbe Govern- 
ment bad proposed to themselves to subvert in two years.” 


• [The follomng extracts from published woi’ks bear upon 
tbe subject of inquiry. In tbe first, tbe preceding statement 
that the cu’culation of the cbupatties commenced in Oude, is 
corroborated :] 

“ Some time in F ebruary, 1857, a curious occurrence took 
place. It began on tbe confines of Oude. A Cbowkeydar 
ran up to another village with two cbupatties. He ordered 
bis fellow-official to make ten more, and give two to each of 
the five nearest village Gbowkeydars with tbe same instruc- 
tions. In a few hours tbe wdiole country was in a stir, from 
Chowkeydars flying about with these cakes. The signal spread 
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in all directions with wonderful celerity. Tlie magistrates 
tried to stop it, but, in spite of all they could do, it passed 
along to the borders of the Punjab. There is reason to believe 
that this was originated by some intriguers of the old Court of 
Lucknow. Its import has not been satisfactorily explained, 
and was probably not undei’stood by many wiio helped it 
along. But the same thing occurred in Behai* and about 
Jhansi in connexion with the discontent caused by the new 
income-tax. It has been stated by a Native authority, pub- 
lished by Russell of the Times (see Friend of India, Jklarch 
10, 1859), tliat the first circulat^n of the cliupatties was 
made at the suggestion of a learned and holy pundit, who told 
Rajah ifadlioo Singh that the people would rise in rebellion 
if it Avere done, and that the person in whose name the cakes 
Avere sent would rule all India. This, however, is A’-eiy doubt- 
ful.” — Siege of Delhi, by an Officer who served there. 


‘‘Tiiat remaricable and still unexplained passage through 
Oude, and elseAvhere, of the chupatty symbol, occurred early 
in 1857, and, from the'first movement of its advent into Oude, 
spread AAOth such amazing rapidity, that it was calculated ten 
days more than sufficed for every village Chowkeydar in 
Oude to have received the little bread-cake, and made and 
passed on similar little bread-cakes to every village OLow- 
keydar within the ordinary radius of his travels. The Natives 
generally may haA'e vicAved this sign-manual flying through 
their villages — so common a method amongst men in the early 
stages of civilisation to AA*arn all for either peace or Avar — as a 
forerunner of some universal popular outbreak, but by whom 
or Avith what class the standai’d of rebellion would be raised 
certainly AA'as not generally known.” — Na7rative of the Mutinies 
in Oude, compiled from Authentic Records, by Captain G. 
Hutchinson, .Military Secretary to the Chief Commissioner, 
Oude. 


‘‘In the North-West Provinces it was discovered that 
chupatties Avere being circulated throughout the country in 
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a somewhat mysterious manner.* The fact was duly re- 
ported from various quarters; inquiries were ordered to he 
set on foot, hut nothing further could he traced as to their 
origin or ohjcct, and they were suffered to travel on from 
village to village with little let or hiiuh'ance. Some fifty 
years before a similar appearance in Central India had per- 
plexed the ai\thorities,f but no solution of the mystery had 
been gained, aird as nothing had then resulted from it, the 
hope was grasped at that in the present instance also, if not 
meaningless, it might prove equally harmless ; it might he 
some superstitious spell ^.against disease, for cholera had 
ravaged several districts during the previous autumn, or 
against some impending calamity, for the wliolc countr)' 
teemed witlr forebodings of coming trouble. At all events, 
the idea was scouted of its haring any political meaning; 
and far-seeing old Indians, who dared to look gi'avcly on 
the ^chupatty mystery,’ were denounced as croakers .” — Tlic 
Punjab and Delhi in 1857, by the Pev. T. Cavc-Broione, Chap- 
lain of the Punjab Moveable Column, 


“ The leaders and promoters of this gi'eat rebellion, whoever 
they may have been, knew well the inflammable condition, 
from these causes, of the rural society in the North-W esteni 
Provinces, and they therefore sent among them the chupatties, 
as a kind of fiery cross, to call them to action. The calms 


* Oue district officer, who saw a 
chupatty-laden messenger arrive in 
a village, and observed liini breaking 
his cake into pieces and distributing 
them among the men of tlie village, 
asked what it meant; he was told 
that there was an old custom in 
Hindoostan, that when their tnalii:, or 
chief, required any service from his 
people, he adopted this mode to pre- 
pare them for receiving his orders, 
and every one who partook of the chu- 
patties was held pledged to obey the 
order wlienever it might come, and 
whatever it might be. “ What was 
the nature of the order in the pre- 
sent case ?” he asked. The answer’, 
accompanied by a suspicions smile, 
was, " We don't know yet," 


f Mr. Browne, in his very interest- 
ing and trustworthy work, quotes, 
as bis authority for this,' "Kaye’s 
Life of Metcalfe but I bare' no 
recollection of the statement, and I 
have caused a diligent search to be 
made through the work, but with no 
success. ■ 1 remember, however, to 
have read in the papers ot Sir John 
Malcolm, a statement to the effect 
that, at a time of political excitement, 
1 believe just before the mutiny of 
the Coast Army in 1806, there bad 
been a mysterious circulation of 
sugar. There was also, in 1818, a 
very perplexing distribution of cocoa- 
nuts in Central India ; but it subse- 
quently appeared to have been the re- 
sult of a mere accident. — J. W. K. 
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passed -with the most amazing vapidity over the length and 
breadth of the land. Where they came from originally, it is 
impossible to say, but I believe Barrackpore was the starting- 
point, where large masses of mutinous Sepoys were congre- 
gated. The chupatties entered my district from the adjoining 
one of Shajehanpoor, a village watchman of that place giving 
to the watchman of the nearest Budaon village two of the 
cakes, with an injunction to make six fresh ones, retain two 
for his omi, and give the others to the watchman of the next 
village, who would follow the same course, and continue the 
manufacture and distribution. I truly believe that the rural 
population of all classes, among whom these cakes spread, 
were as ignorant as I was myself of their real object ; but it 
was clear they were a secret sign to be on the alert, and the 
minds of the people were through them kept watchful and 
excited. As soon as the disturbances broke out at Meerut 
and Delhi, the cakes e.xplamed themselves, and the people at 
once perceived what was expected of them.” — Personal Adven- 
tures during the Indian Rebellion in Roliilcund, Futtehghur, 
and Oude, hg William Edxoards, Esq., Judge oj 

Benares, and late Magistrate and Collector of Budaon, in 
Rohilcund. 

. [Compare also the statement at page 647.] 


THE BONE-DUST STOUT. 

[The following translations from Native letters and papers 
show how general was the belief among the Sepoys in all 
parts of the country that the Government had mixed ground 
bones wuth the flour, and purposed to compel or to delude them 
to eat it :] .. 

Tx-anslation of an Anonymous Petition sent, in March, 1857, to 
Major Matthews, commanding the idrd Regiment at Barrach- 
pore. 

“ The representation of the whole station is this, that we will 
not give up our religion. We sers’^e for honour and religion ; 
if we lose omr religion, the Hindoo and Mahomedan religions 
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will be destroyed. If we live, Avliat sliall we do? You aro 
tlie masters of the country. The Lord Sahib has given 
orders, which he has received from the Company, to all com- 
manding officers to destroy the religion of the country. We 
know this, as all things are being bought up by Government. 
The officers in the Salt Department mi.x up bones with the 
salt. The officer in charge of the ghee mixes up fat with it ; 
this is well loiown. These ai’e two matters. The third is 
this ; that the Sahib in charge of the sugar burns up bones 
and mixes them in the syrup the sugar is made of ; this is 
well known — all know it. The fourth is this : that in the 
countiy the Bm'ra Sahibs have ordered the llajahs, Thakurs, 
Zemindars, Mahajans, and Ryots, all to eat together, and 
English bread has been sent to them; this is well known. 
And this is another affair, that throughout the countiy the 
wives of respectable men, in fact, all classes of Hindoos, on 
becoming widows, are to be married ag.ain ; this is known. 
Therefore we consider ourselves as Idlled. You all obey the 
orders of the Company, which we all know. But a king, or 
any other one who acts unjustly, docs not remain. 

“ With reference to the Sepoys, they are your servants ; but, 
to destroy their caste, a council assembled and decided to give 
them muskets and cartridges made up noth gi-eascd paper to 
bite; this is also evident. We rvisli to represent .this to the 
General, that we do not approve of the rrew musket and 
cartridge ; the Sepoys cannot use them. You ai'e the masters 
of the countiy ; if you will give us all oiu’ dischai’ge we will 
go away. The Native officers, Soubahdars, Jemadars, are all 
good in the whole Brigade, except two, whose faces are like 
pigs: the 'Soubahdar Major of the 70 th Refpment, who is a 
Clu-istian, and Thakur Misser, Jemadar of the 43rd Regiment 
Light Infantry. 

“ Whoever gets this letter must read it to the Major as it is 
written. If he is a Hindoo and does not, his crime will be 
equal to the slaughter of a lakh of cows ; and if a Mussul- 
man, as though he had eaten pig ; and if a European, must 
read it to the Native officers, and if he does not, his going to 
church will be of no use, and be a crime. Thakur Misser 
has lost his religion. Chattrees are not to respect inm. Brali- 
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mins arc not to salute or bless liim. . If tliey rlo, their erlme 
will be equal to the slaughter of a lakh of cows. He is the 
son of a Chuinar. Tlie Brahmin who hears this is not to 
feed him ; if he docs, his crime will be equal to the murdering 
of a lakh of Brahmins or cows. 

‘‘ May this letter be given to Major Matthews. Anyone 
who gets it is to give it, if he does not, and is a Hindoo, his 
crime will be as the slaughter of a lakh of cows ; and if a 
Mussulman, as if he had eaten pig ; and if he is an officer he 
must give it.” 


I'mnshiiiou of a Letter from Inayui-Oolah Goolaotlicc, of 
ISoohnidslnihr, to Ins Brother Fyzool Iliissan, Extra Assistant, 
Ramtl Pindcc. 


The reason of my letters not reaching you is 

this ; that on the 12th of Ramyan, in Meerut ^ Khasf such a 
fight occuiTcd between the Native and Em-opean troops on 
a point of religion as cannot be described. The foundation 
of the quarrel was this : that thousands of maunds of atta 
was taken into everv rcssalah and reffiment: and vdth this 
atta was mixed the giound bones of the cow and pig; and 
the cartiddges were also made with the fat of the cow and pig. 
The shopkeepers in the city were ordered to purchase “atta” 
from Government and sell it in all the HUages. It was 
ordered by beat of drum that atta be not ground in anj’ vil- 
lage, and that in every district all the mills should be con- 
fiscated to Government. It was also ordered that ten maunds 
of atta be tliroTiTi into every well, kuchcha or pukka, in every 
village and town. The troops at every station vith one ac- 
cord said, that if the troops at Meerut should receive the atta 
and cartridges, they would receive them without objection. 
A few European officers assembled at Meerut, and ha-.ing 
collected the officers of the pultun and ressalah, ordered 


them to take the atta from the Gov€ 
cartridges with the mouth. A few 
co: but two. one a Hindoo and the 


rmment and to bite the 
.Sirdars objected to do 
other a Idussnlman, bit 


the cartridge with the mouth. A reward of one 
unees was immediate]" paid to both. The rest 


hundred 
said that 


2 


j. 
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tliey ■would consult eacli other during the night, and intimate 
the residt the next morning. There were about eighty-four 
men. They Avere instantly sent to jail in irons. One among 
them, a Syud, who was fasting, struck his head on the ground 
and died. About two hours before sunset the troops gh’ded 
up their loins and killed all the European soldiers and officers 
that Avere present. Only the Commissioner and the District 
Officer escaped. The rest of the principal Europeans Avere 
killed — ^women nor eA^en children, all that Avere Europeans, 
escaped. Afterwards they Avent to the jail. There Avas a 
sentry at the gate, Avhom they asked to open it. The sentry 
refused, upon which a SoAA'ar, AA'ho Avas a Syud, advanced, 
and, Avith the name of God in his mouth, forced open the 
gate AA’ith a kick. They then collected blacksmiths from the 
city, and, taking them to the jail, unfettered several thousand 
prisoners. Both the jails Avere broken through. Then they 
Avent to and sacked the treasmy. This state of things con- 
tinued for tAYo days. The people of the city of Meerut also 
joined them, as also the Syuds of Ubdoollapoor, a village 
near Meerut. The Avhole of the cantonment was fired ; not 
a single bungaloAv escaped. ' The ‘ Dewanee Duftur’ Avas 
also burnt. On the third day they Avent away to Delhi ; 
small bodies of them also scattered themselves in different dis- 
tricts. Three days afterwards the troops at Umballah burnt 
that cantonment and Avent aAvay to Dellri. The Native troops 
at Koorkee also fired that station, and went over to Meerut. 
The residue of the European troops, being joined by others, 
demanded their arms from the Native soldiery, but they re- 
fused. The European troops surrounded them Avith guns. 
In a single volley forty of the Natives Avere killed, but the 
latter in their turn sent sixty-five Gorahs to hell by a single 
A’olley of their muskets. The Native troops then took their 
Avay to Delhi. A few Avent to the village of Ubdoollapoor, 
the Syuds of AA'hich place gave them refuge and consolation. 
But secretly they sent a man and informed the Commis- 
sioner, Avho proceeded Avith ten gims to Ubdoollapoor, and cut 
off the road to Meerut and Delhi. Then the scoundi’els 
(Syuds of Ubdoollapoor) informed the refugees that they had 
given them shelter, but that Government troops had arrived 
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The poor felloAvs then fled, hut ha theh’ flight about fifteen or 
twenty were killed and several wounded ; hut they also killed 
about forty men, and then went to Delhi. Li short, from aH 
sides the Native troops assembled at Delhi and deshed the 
King to ascend the tlu’one. His Majesty refused; but the 
Sepoys said : ‘ Do you ascend the throne, else we shall cut 
off yom’ head and bmy your body underneath the throne, and 
place one from among om’selves on the throne.’ They then 
placed Shahzadali Jewan Bukht on the throne. They then 
fired the Tuhseel stations at Grhazeeabad, Mooradnuggui', 
hlooradabad, and Cawnpore, &c., and Thanas of the Badsha 
were located there. One month’s jiay has been distributed to 
the troops bj’^ the King. The Kmg also wrote to the Eng- 
lish, telling them that then- troops, havhig been dissatisfied 
with them, had come over to the King and to take them 
away. The English replied, that the King himself should 
send then\back. A hloulavee from Meerat and another from 
some other place have gone over to Delhi vdth about six 
thousand men to make religious war. The Eoyal mandates 
were issued to the different Eajahs to wait upon the King. 
It is said that the Eajah of Bullubgurh has waited upon his 
hlajesty with his troops ; and it is also said that the King has 
raised new troops, and has fixed the pay of the Foot soldier 
at twelve rupees, and that of the Sowar at thirty rupees, per 
mensem. I have sent a man to Delhi to ascertain the course 
of events there ; when he comes back the I’eal state of things 
will be known. Traffic has ceased in several districts. The 
Jats and Goojurs have commenced plundering, and news 
arrives daily of the plundering of adllages here and there. A 
revolution has occurred in the whole country ” 


“ News from Meerut" — Translated from the “ Soohah Sadikf 
published at Madras. 

“The same newspaper* tells us that hi the Patan Bele 
Camp, at Meeinit, the same cartridges airrived, on account of 
which the Barrackpore officers had earned a reputation, on 

• The Jami-JamsMd of Meerut. 

2 T 2 
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the 18tli or 19th of the current month ; and the flour-hoxc.':, 
■which liad been publicly stated to contain hogs’ bones niixofl 
up in them, also came. The order was that the men of the 
regiment should purchase the flour. On this account no 
one ate food, and refused to take the flour or the cartridges. 
Though it is not right to suspect the Sirk.irs — as they Jiave 
nothing to do with religion — ^j'ct in this business there is no 
doubt that, in the nisdoni of Govcniment, tliey Jiave suddenly 
■withdrawn from Idndly feeling towards the hearts of their 
subjects. It is very lamentable. The sky lasses tlic earth 
from grief.” 


THE 2S*.tNA SAHIB AKD AZIM-OOLEAH KHAN 

jThe visit of the Nana Sahib to Lucknow, in April, 1857, 
referred to at page 576, is thus described by hir. Martin 
Gubbins in his history of the hlutinies in Oude :] 

“I must here mention a visit which was made to Luckno'w, 
in April, by the Nana of Bitlioor, whose subsequent trcaclicr)* 
and atrocities have given him a pre-eminence in infamy. He 
came over on pretence of seeing the sights at Lucknow, ac- 
companied by bis younger brother and a numerous retinue, 
bringing letters of introduction from a foi-mcr Judge of 
Ca^u^npore to Captain Hayes and to myself. He nsited mo, 
and bis manner was ai-rogant and presuming. To make a 
show of dignity and importance, be brought six or seven fol- 
lowers ■with him into the room, for whom chaii's were de- 
manded. One of these men was his notorious acent, Azim- 
oollah. His younger brother Avas more pleasing in appearance 
and demeanour. The Nana was introduced by me to Sii' 
Henry La^wrence, who received him Idndly, and ordered the 
authorities of the city to show him every attention. I subse- 
quently met him parading through Lucknow with a retinue 
more than usually laige. He had promised before leaving 
Lucloiow to make his final call on the Wednesday. On the 
Monday, we received a message from him that urgent busi- 
ness required his attendance at Cawnpore, and he left Luck- 
now accordingly. At the time his conduct excited little atten- 
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lion; hut it wnp oHicnvjsc when nffnirs liacl assumed the 
aspect which llicy did at. Cawnporc by the 20th of !May. 
llis dcmeaiittur at Luclcnow and sudden departure to Cawn- 
]iore ajipcared CNcecdiuqly suspicious, and I brouglit it to the 
notice of Sir Henry Lawrence. The Gliief Commissioner 
concurred in my suspicions, and by his authority I addressed 
Sir Hugh Whet'ler, catitioning him against the Nana, and 
staling .Sir Hcitry's belief that he was not to bc-depended on. 
The v,arning was nnhajipily disregarded, and, on tlic 22nd of 
May, a nies.'^age w.as received staling that ‘two guns and 
tliree Imndrod men, cavalry and infantry, furnished by the 
Maharajah of Bithoor, came in this morning.’” 


[At jtages 570-80 (note) there is an extract from tlic evi- 
dence of a Native emissary, t.ahen by the Hon. IT. B. Deve- 
n’ux, .Tttdicial Commissioner of ^fysore. This man, Scefaram 
Bawa by name, was very distinct and emphatic in his dccha- 
ration that the Nana .Sahib had been, for some time before 
the outbreak, stirring nj) this revolt .against the English. The 
following further jiassages from this man's evidence, whether 
or not accepted as truth, will be read with interest:] 

“ '’J'lien Bajee Ihm died at Bilhoor. He left a widow and 
an adoj)ted son named Nana .Sahib, who was alw.ays a woilh- 
less and not very clever fellow, and never would have been 
anything but for the tuition of his Gooroo, Bassa Bawa (said 
to have come from a jilace c.allcd Kalec Dhar, bej'ond 
Kangra, this side of Jummoo). Three yo.ars ago, or per- 
ha))s a month less, Nana Sahib g.avc the Gooroo, DassaBawa, 
a sunnnd, gi-anting a five-lakh jaghir .and five nachatras,* 
because Dassa Bawa had told him that ho woxdd become as 
powerful as the Peishwah had once been ; and the smmud 
was to take elToct when he c.ame into power. Dassa Bawa 
then made a Hunoom.an horoscope of eight angles. Nana 
then, after seven d.ays of pr.ayer, went to sleep on the horo- 
scope, and Hnnooinan haHng revealed to him that he would 
be victorious, he felt that the truth of the prediction had been 
confirmed, and at once presented Dassa Bawa vdth twenty- 


* Kettle-drums — marks of dignity. 
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five thousand rupees’ worth of jewels. Dassa Bawa then 
Avent to Nepaul, &c. Dassa Bawa is the person who lias 
helped and advised the Nana throughout. The Nana gives 
him much money. . . 


“ Q. Hoav and when were the Sepoys induced to join in the 
revolt 

A. Not before the annexation of Oude^ hut before the 
affair of the gi’eascd cartridges, which was a mere pretext. 
After that, Maun Singh sent four or five Poorbeahs Ao every 
regiment in the service of the Company, and by their means 
all communications took place. Even doAvn at the French 
Hocks there Avere men. They Avere able to enlist in the cause 
the Poorbeahs, Hindostances, and many Mussulmans, but in 
no instance did they attempt to gain over the Tamil or Telegoo 
Sepoys, or other Hindoos of this side of India, for they kncAV 
it AYould be useless. They eat differently, and do not inter- 
marry. The Hindoos of the South have no sympathy Avith 
those of the North, Avhereas the Mahomedans are united in 
feeling throughout India. If a Hindoo is glad, nobody but 
his oAvn nearest people Avill sympathise j but if a Mussulman 
is glad, all Mussulmans rejoice. 

Q. Explain Avhat the plan of attack really Avas. 

A. A night Avas to have been fixed on Avhich, Avithout risk- 
ing anything, the Avholc of the European officers Avcrc to have 
been killed, and the treasuries plundered. The magazines 
Avcrc to have been taken possession of Avhcir possible, or else 
bloAvn up. But it Avas irevcr intended to injure Avomen or 
children. Nearly all Avere of one mind in the different regi- 
ments. It is not the Brahmins and great men that have de- 
stroyed helpless children, Avomcn Avith child, and poor Avomen. 
[He spoke this Avith great excitement.] It Avas the intention 
to destroy your men, but it Avas villagers and savages Avho de- 
stroyed your Avomen and children, such as Maun Singh and 
his Poorbeahs. Nana Sahib, though ahvays a Avorthless felloAV, 
and nothing Avithout Dassa Barva, could never have ordered 
the massacre of the AA'omen and children. Had they no 
mothers or sisters ! Had they no heart for them 1 I heard 
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of what happened with sorrow. We object to your raj. All 
men have peace and freedom under it — such freedom as we 
never enjoyed before — ^but we sorrow for our caste.' I am 
speaking of Brahmins. Brahmins loA’^e good food and ease. 
The Company does not give it (muft) gratis, and we wish for 
a return of that which will enable us to obtain it, or rather 
2)lacc matters in such a j)osition that we can obtain it. We 
feel the j)ressure of your rule in this respect. Nana Sahib 
wrote both to Gholab Singh and to Russia, and he got an 
answer from Russia. In that answer he was told that no as- 
sistance cpuld l)e given him uidess he could take and could 
hold Delhi ; but that, if he could succeed in that, then assist- 
ance would be given him to drive us from Calcutta. The 
letter was sent to Jummoo, and forwarded on from thence by 
the hands of the i^cojde who bring almonds and fi'uit. The 
country beyond J uminoo is said to be pure IMussulman, but I 
do not know anything about it. First, Gholab Singh joined, 
and as soon as the union of the Slussulmans and Hindoos was 
settled, several letters were sent to Russia. 

Q. Can you explain anything about the chupatty cakes 
which were jrassed over India before the insurrection ? 

A. The cakes in question Avere a jadoo or chann, which 
originated Avith Dassa BaAva, aa’Iio told Nana Sahib that he 
AA’Ould make a jadoo, and, as far as these magic cakes should 
be carried, so far should the people be on his side. He then 
took the reed of the lotus, or rumul, called mukhana, and 
made an idol of it. He then reduced the idol to A-eiy small 
pills, and, haAdng made an immense number of cakes, he put 
a pillet in each, and, as far as the cakes Avere carried, so far 
AYOuld the people determine to throw off the Company’s raj. 
None came as far as this country. 

Q. What made Nana Sahib originate this conspiracy ? 

A, The Company Sirkar placed all the treasm'e of his 
father under attachment, and he AA^anted to gain possession of 
it. The people about him urged him — the oj)portunity offered, 
and he took advantage of it. 

Q. How do 3-ou know all this ? 

A. EA^eiy person, particularly every Brahmin, is Avell ac- 
quainted AA’ith all this, and the fact of these letters having 
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been ^Yrittcn. Wby, every Baboo in Calcutta knew of it.” — 
MS. Records. 


[Many xeadevs will smile at tbc statement that tbc Nana 
Sahib -was in correspondence with llussia, and received an 
answer to his overtui'os. But, it is by no means im])robab]e 
that Azim-oollah Khan eirtcrcd into communication with some 
Kussian officers, responsible or iiTcsponsible, and it is cer- 
tain that at the time of the Crimean war nothing could have 
better served the interests of Eussia than a revolt in India. 
That Azim-oollah visited the Crimea, we know tipon the 
best possible authorit}’’ — ^that of Mi‘. Bussell, who has given, 
in his “ Diary in India,” the following interesting account of 
his meeting with the Nana’s agent in the trenches before 
Sebastopol :] 

“ Whilst I am writing about it, 1 may as well relate an inci- 
dent in connexion with one of the Nana’s chief advisers, 
which I mentioned to the Governor-General, who appeared 
much struck with it. After the repulse of the allies in their 
assault on Sebastopol, 18th .Tune, an event closely followed 
by the death of Lord Baglan and a cessation of any opera- 
tions, except such as were connected with a renewed assault 
upon the place, I went down for a few days to Constantinople, 
and, whilst stopping at Misseri’s Hotel, saw, on several occa- 
sions, a handsome slim young man, of dark-olive complexion, 
dressed in an Oriental costume which was new to me, and 
covered with rings and finery. He spoke French and Eng- 
lish, dined at the table d’hote, and, as far as I could make out, 
was an Indian Prince, who was on his way back from the pro- 
secution of an unsuccessful claim a"ainst the East India Com- 

w 

pany in London. He had made the acquaintance of hL. 
Doyne, who was going out to the Crimea as the superin- 
tendent of Sir J oseph Paxton’s Aj.m 3 >- Works Coi’ps, and by 
that gentleman he was introduced to me one fine summer’s 
evening, as we were smoking on the roof of the hotel. I did 
not remember his name, but I recollect that he expressed 
great anxiety about a passage to the Crimea, ‘ as,’ said he, 
‘ I want to see this famous city, and those great Eoostums — 
theBussians — ^ivho have beaten French and English together.’ 
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Indeed, lie added tliat he was going to Calcutta, when the 
news of the defeat of J une 18 th reached him at Malta, and 
he was so excited by it that he resolved to go to Constanti- 
nople, and endeavour thence to get a passage to Balaklava. 
In the course of conversation he boasted a good deal of his 
success in London societ}^, and used the names of people of 
rank very freely, which, combined with the tone of his re- 
marks, induced me to regard him with suspicion, mingled, I 
confess, ' with dislike. He not only mentioned his bonnes 
fortunes, but expressed a A'^eiy decided opinion that unless 
women were restrained, as they were in the East, ‘ hke moths 
in candlelight, they will fl}’’ and get bm'ned.’ I never saw or 
heard anything more of him till some weeks aftei-wards, when 
a gentleman rode up to my hut at Cathcart’s Hill, and sent 
me in a note from hli'. Dojme, asking me to assist his friend 
Azim-oollali Khan m visiting the trenches, and on going out 
I recognised the Indian Prince. I had his horse put up, and 
walked to the General’s hut to get a pass for him. The sun 
was witliin an hour of setting, and the Russian batteries had 
just opened, as was their custom, to welcome om* reHefs and 
working-parties, so that shot came bounding up towards the 
hill where our friend was standing, and a shell bm’st in the 
air at apparently "near proximity to his post. Some delay 
took place ere I could get the pass, and when I went with it I 
found Azim-oollah had reti’eated inside the cemetery, and was 
looking with marked interest at the fire of the Russian guns. 
I told him what he was to do, and regretted my inability to 
accompany him, as I was going out to dinner at a mess in the 
Light Dmsioir. ‘ Oh,’ said he, ‘ this is a beautiful place to 
see from ; I can see ever)i;huig, and, as it is late, I will ask 
you to come some other day, and vtU watch here tfil it is 
time to go home.’ He said, laughingly, ‘I think you will 
never take that strong place and in reply to me, when I 
asked him to come to dine nith me at my friend’s, where I 
was sure he would be welcome, he said, with a kind of sneer, 

‘ Thank.you, but recollect I am a good Mahomedan !’ ‘But,’ 
.said I, ‘you dined at hlisseii’s?’ ‘Oh, yes: I was joking, 
I am not such a fool as to believe in these foohsh things. I 
um of no rehgion.’ When I came home that night I found 
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he "was asleep in my camp-bed, and my servant told me he 
had enjoyed my stores very freely. In the morning he was 
up and off, ere I was awake. On my table I found a piece 
of paper — 'Azim-oollah Khan presents his compliments to 
Eussell, Esquire, and begs to thank him most truly for his 
kind attentions, for which I am most obliged.’ 

“This felloAV, as we all knoAv, was the Nana’s secretary, and 
chief adnser in tlie massacres at Gawnpore. Now, is it not 
curious enough that he should have felt such an interest to 
see, with his own eyes, how matters were going on in the 
Crimea? It would not be strange in a European to evince 
such curiosity ; but in an Asiatic, of the non-military caste, it 
certainly is. He saw the British army in a state of some de- 
pression, and he formed, as I have since heard, a very un- 
favoiu’able opinion of its morale and physique, in comparison 
with that of the French. Let us remember, that soon after 
his aiTival in India he accompanied Nana Sahib to Lucknow, 
where they remained some time, and are thought by those 
who recollect their tone and demeanour, to have exhibited 
considerable insolence and hauteur towards the Europeans 
they met. Afterwards the worthy couple, on the pretence of 
a pilgrimage to the hills — a Hindoo and Mussulman joined in 
a holy excursion ! — ^visited the military stations all along the 
main trunk-road, and went as far as Umballah. It has been 
suggested that their object in going to Simlah was to tamper 
uith the Goorldia regiment stationed in the hills ; but that, 
finding on their arrival at Umballah a portion of the regiment 
were in cantonments, they wei’e unable to effect their pux- 
pose with these men, and desisted from their proposed journey 
on the plea of the cold weather. That the Nana’s demeanour 
toAvards us should have undergone a change at this time is 
not at all Avonderful ; for he .had learned the irrevocable de- 
termination of the authorities to refuse what he — and, let me 
add, the majority of the millions* of Hindoos who knew the 
circumstances — considered to be his just rights as adopted 
heir of the ex-Peishwah of the Mahrattas. When the great 
villany was planned is not now ascertainable ; but it must be 
remarked, as a piece of evidence in some degi’ee adverse to 
the supposition that Nana Sahib had successfully tampered 
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vith tlic troops at Cfi\\iiporc, tliat tlic latter did not evince 
any design of ninking him their lender, nor did they hold any 
connnnnication ^Yith him on their revolt, and that they were 
all inarching off for Delhi vhen he and his creatiu'es went to 
their cam]>, and hy his representations, promises, and actual 
disbursements, induced them to go hack and assault II^Tieeler 
in his feeble onlrenchmcn ts.” 

[The sfatemont in the above, that the Nana Sahib visited 
Umballah in the spring of 1857, is new. Azim-oollah Khan 
was certainly there ; for Captain jMartineau, who had pre- 
viously ma<lc acquaintance with him on board a steamer, on 
his return to India, met him at that station in the early part 
of the year, but was not aware that he accompanied the Nana.] 


KATn-E VERSION OF THE BEGINNING OF THE MUTINY. 

[Tile subjoined letter, the original of which fell into the 
hands of the Punjabee officials, is, on man}' accounts, cmious 
and interesting. It is important, too, as showing how general 
was the belief that the whole army was to “ take time” from 
the ^leerut Brigade. The statement in this letter may be 
advantaceonsly compai’ed with what is said on the same sub- 
ject in the letter at page G41 :] 

From Kund Singh, Umritsin', io Sirdar AVial Singh, Raicid 

Pindcc. 

"June 10, 1S57. 

jVfter comflivients, — “You wrote to me to ascertain the 
true circumstances connected with the cartridges. I have 
made inquires from different som’ces. The fact is this : 

“Near Calcutta, five coss distant from it, there is a place 
called Achanuk.* There is a GoA'crnment cantonment at that 
place. At that place a Hindostanee was drawing water out 
of a well. A ‘ Chumar’ came in and asked the Hindostanee 

Barrackpore. 
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to slve him -svater to drink. The Hindostance told him that 
he had better go to some other place to diank water. 

“ ‘ How/ said the Hindostance, ‘ can I give yon water to 
drink ? Yon are a “ Ohumar.” ’* 

“Hpon this words were exchanged between them. The 
Ohnmar said : 

‘ You do not give me water to drink, and affect to he so le- 
ligious ; and the fat of the cow and pig which I prepare with 
my own hands ^mn will bite off with your teeth.’ 

“ These and similar wox'ds having been exchanged between 
them, the}^ came to blows. The otlier people, who had heard 
the talk about the ‘ fat/ rescued the ‘ Chumar/ and made in- 
quiries from him in a conciliatoiy manner. 

“ Then two men went along with him to that placc,t which 
was a little remoA'ed from the cantonment. There they saw 
with their own eyes about fifty or sixty Chumars working and 
putting on the fat of both the animals on the cartiidges. 
They returned from thence homewards, and described all to 
the Soubahdars and other officers. 

“It was agreed between them that they should remain silent 
at the time, but refuse to receive the cailridges when they 
should be given to them. 

“ ‘ It AYould then be proper to remonsli’ate. Let them (the 
Government) be doing whatever they like in private. YHiat 
business have we to murmur ? ’ 

“For this reason, for some time nothing broke out. About 
two or one and a half months afterwards the regiment was 
ordered to receive these cartridges, (and it was explained to 
them) that, in the first place, the greased cartridges easily 
went down into the musket ; and, secondl}’-, they prevented 
the musket from being affected by the damp. Hut as the 
men abeady knew (all about them), they refused to receb'e 
them. The European officers at that place (Barrackpore) 
were very hot-tempered; therefore, in consequence of this 
refusal a quarrel soon sprung up. Immediately the European 
troops were brought out, and surrounded the regiment. The 
latter were ordered to give up their arms. They replied: 

^ -The lowest class among the f The place where cartridges were 
Hindoos, who work in leather. said-to be made. 
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Give ns onr pay and take awa}' tlie arms.* The regiments 
were then made to put down tlicir arms, and tliey liaving re- 
ceived their pay each went away to their home. All the 
Sejun's in this country, at Kurnaid, ]\rcerut, &c., were some 
way or other related (to those of the disbanded regiments). 
(The men of the latter) wrote to the former, telling them what 
had occurred, and stated ‘that we have on this account 
quitted the service, and h.avc seen all with our own ej^es. 

e have written this to j'ou for your infor’mation. If you 
should receive these cartridges, intermarriage, and eating and 
drinking in common, shall cease between yourselves and us.’ 

“ W Ijoi, at Dinapore, the cartridges were distributed by the 
English, they were refused; the men stated that ‘Meerut is 
the principal cantonment. Distribute the cartridges there 
fii'st of all, and we will take them .afterwards.’ 

“ The distribution of the cartridges having been ordered at 
Meerut, and the men h.aving been already acquainted with 
the circumstances connected with them, refused to receive 
them. But a compan)’' which was sent for to receive the 
cartridges, not h.a%dng obeyed the order, were placed in con- 
finement by the Europe.an officers. Intelligence of this 
having reached the rest of the troops, all attacked the jail, 
and set at liberty the men of the company, and also the other 
prisoners. The disturbance then grew high. 

“ At the very first, when the regiment at Achanulc (Barrack- 
pore) was disbanded, a requisition Avas made to England for 
twenty more European regiments. But these did not sail in 
steamers, but are coming in other ships Avhich sail with the 
force of the wind, 

“ The truth appears to be, that the report of the fat being 
used is not altogether untrue ; much is commonly made of a 
little thing, but it cannot be th.at anything can be produced 
from nothing. Is ever a tree produced without the seed? 
It cannot be. And now that orders have been read to all the 
regiments to the effect that these cartridges aauII not be served 
out, and shall either be cut up or flooded, consider that the 
very circumstance of such an order having been read, anni- 
hilates the belief that there was nothing wrong in these 
cartridge^. 
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“You are Avise yourself ; the real foundation of this dis- 
turbance is Avhat I have described. But all things are knoAvn 
to Grod only, who is omniscient.” — MS. Records. 


THE MAY TKOCLAMATION. 

[The following is the proclamation refeiTed to at page 608 :] 

“ Eoi't William, Home Department, May 16, 1857. 

‘‘Proclamation. 

“ The Governor-General of Lidia in Council has warned the 
Army of Bengal, that the tales by which the men of certain 
Regiments -have been led to suspect that offence to their Reli- 
gion or injury to their Caste is meditated by the Government 
of India, are malieious falsehoods. 

“The Governor-General in Council has learnt that this sus- 
picion continues to be propagated by designing and evil- 
minded men, not only in the Army, but amongst other 
classes of the people. 

“ He knows that endeavours are made to persuade Hindoos 
and Mussulmans, Soldiers and Civil Subjects, that their reli- 
gion is threatened secretly, as well as openly, by the acts of 
the Government, and that the Government is seeldng in 
various ivays to entrap them into a loss of Caste for piu’poses 
of its own. 

“ Some have been already deceived and led astray by these 
tales. 

“ Once more, then, the Governor-General in Council warns 
all classes against the deceptions that are practised on them. 

“ The Government of India has invariably treated the reli- 
gious feelings of all its subjects with careful respect. The 
Governor-General in Council has declared that it will, never 
cease to do so. He now repeats that declaration, and he em- 
phatically proclaims that the Government of India entertains 
no design to interfere with their Religion or Caste, and that 
nothing has been, or will be done by the Government to affect 
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tlic free exercise of the ohseiTances of Eeligion or Caste by 
every class of the people. 

“The Government of India has never deceived its subjects, 
therefore the Governor-General in Council now calls upon 
them to refuse their belief to seditious lies. 

“ This notice is addressed to those who hitherto, by habitual 
loyalty and orderly conduct, have shown their attachment to 
the Government, and a well-founded faith in its protection and 
justice. 

“The Governor-General in Council enjoins all such persons 
to pause before they listen to f.alse guides and traitors who 
would lead them into daimer and disgrace. 

O O 

“ By Order of the Governor-General of India in Council, 

“ Cecil Beacon, 

" Secretary to the Government of India.” 


ADDENDUM. 

AMMUNITION FOR TWO-GROOVED RIFLES. 

After the statement at pages 516-18, respecting the com- 
position of the greasing materials used with the old two- 
gi'ooved rifles, was in t^'pe, I succeeded in ti-acing the ori- 
ginal orders on the subject, drawn up by the hlilitary Board 
in 1847. The following is the material part of the Board’s 
hlemorandum, approved by the Commander-in-Ohief and the 
Governor-General : 

“ 1st. The ammunition of two-grooved rifles is to be pre- 
pared as blank cartridge of three drachms of musketry pow- 
der, in blue paper, made up in bundles of ten. 

“ 2nd. The balls to be put up, five in a string, in small 
cloth bags, with a greased patch of fine cloth — a portion car- 
ried in a ball-bag attached to the girdle on the right side, and 
the remainder in pouch. 

“ 3rd. Patches to be made of calico or long cloth, and 
issued ready greased from magazines ; a portion of greasing 
composition •will also be issued with the patches for the pur- 
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pose of renewal wlicn rcr[uircdj and instructions for its pre- 
paration forwarded to magazine officers by tlic ^Military 
Board.” 

[The following were the instructions issued in .o.ccordance 
Avith this ^Memorandum :] ^ 

“ The mode of preparing the gi'ease and applying it to the 
cloth to he as folloAvs: — ^To three pints of countiy linseed 
oil, add one-fourth of a pound of heesAA’ax, Avhich mix by 
melting the aa'ux in a ladle, pouring the oil in and alloAA’ing it 
to remain on the fire until the composition is thoroughly 
melted. The cloth is then to be dipped in it until c\’eiy part 
is saturated, and held by one corner until the mixture ceases 
\o run, after AA'hich it is to be laid out as smooth as possible 
on a clean spot to cool. The above quantity of composition 
will ansAver for three yards of long cloth, from AA'hich 1200 
patches can bo made.” 

[These instructions Avere approved by the GoA'crnor-General 
(Lord Hardinge), in a letter from the Militaiy Secretary to 
the Adjutant-General, dated April 6, 1847. I can trace no 
subsequent order cancelling the ‘above; and as I am assiu'ed 
by the officer Avho held the post of Inspector-General of Ord- 
nance during the administration of Lord Dalhousie and Lord 
Canning that this composition continued in use up to lb57, 1 
cannot doubt that the impression at head-quarters that the 
“patches” Avere greased Avith mutton fat Avas altogether a 
mistake.] 


END OF YOL. I. 
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